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CHAPTER XIII. 
A PROPOSAL. 


A LONG time elapsed and we did 
not return ; but amid the bustle that 
reigned in and around Craigaderyn 
Court, our absence was not observed 
so soon as it might otherwise have 
been, the attention of the many 
guests being fully occupied by each 
other. 

The proposal of Dora’s health 
devolved upon Lord Pottersleigh 
as the senior bachelor present, and 
it was drunk amid such cheers as 
country gentlemen alone can give. 
Then Sir Madoc, who had a horror 
of after-dinner speeches in general, 
replied tersely and forcibly enough, 
because the words of thanks and 
praise for his youngest girl came 
straight from his affectionate heart ; 
but his white handkerchief was freely 
applied to the nervous task of po- 
lishing his forehead, which gave him 
a sense of relief ; for the. worthy old 
gentleman was no orator, and closed 
his response by drinking to the 
health of all present in Welsh. 

VOL, IX, 


‘Our good friend’s ideas are 
somewhat antiquated,’ said Potters- 
leigh to Guilfoyle, who now stuck 
to him pretty closely ; ‘but he is a 
thorough gentleman ofan oldschool 
that is passing away.’ 

His lordship, however, looke.i 
the older man of the two. 

‘Antiquated! By Jove, I should 
think so,’ responded the other, who 
instinctively disliked hishost; ‘ideas 
old as the days when people made 
war without powder and shot, went 
to sea without compasses, and 
pegged their clothes for lack of 
buttons; but he is a hospitable old 
file, and his wine—this Chateau 
d’Yquem, for instance, is excellent.’ 

Pottersleigh gave the speaker a 
quiet stare, and then, as if disliking 
this style of comment, turned to 
Lady Naseby for the remainder of 
the repast. 

The overcasting of the day and 
a threatening of rain had put an 
end to much ofthe dancing on the 
flower-terrace, and of the prome- 
nading in the garden and grounds. 
The proposal of Dora’s health had 
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been deemed the close of the féte; 
the servants had begun to prepare 
for the ball, and many of the guests, 
whose invitation did not include 
that portion of the festivities—for 
the grounds, of course, would hold 
more than the hall—were begin- 
ning to depart, while a few still 
lingered in the conservatories, the 
library, or the picture gallery; thus, 
thoughCaradoc was looking through 
them for me, with a shrewd idea 
that I was with Lady Estelle, he 
eould not for the life of him ima- 
gine where; besides, Phil was 
anxious to make the most of his 
time with Miss Lloyd. 

The breaking of the guests into 
groups caused our absence to be 
long unnoticed, especially while 
carriages, gigs, drags, wagonnettes, 
and saddle-horses were brought in 
succession to the door; cloaks and 
shawls put on, ladies handed in, 
and the stream of vehicles went 
pouring down the long lime avenue 
and out of the park. 

‘You have danced but once to- 
day with Mr. Caradoc, he has told 
me,’ said Dora in a low voice, as 
she passed her sister. 

‘Thad so many to dance with— 
so many to introduce; and then, 
think of the evening before us.’ 

‘He loves you quite passionately, 
I think, Winny dear; more than 
words can tell.’ 

‘So it would seem,’ replied Wini- 
fred, smiling over her fan. 

* Why—how ?” 

‘He has never spoken to me on 
the subject.’ 

‘ He will do so before this even- 
ing is over, or I am no true pro- 
phetess,’ said Dora, as she threw 
back the bright masses of her hair. 

‘That I don’t believe.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘ Because he wears at his neck a 
gold locket, the contents of which 
no one has seen; and Mr. Guilfoyle 
assures me that it holds the like- 
ness of a lady.’ 
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‘Well, time will prove,’ replied 
Dora, as she was again led away 
by her new admirer, the little sub 
from Chester ; but her prediction 
came true. 

Winifred felt instinctively that 
she was the chiefattraction to Cara- 
doc, and was exciting in his breast 
emotions to which she could not 
respond. Again and again, when 
asking her to dance, she had urged 
in reply, that he would please her 
more by dancing with others, as 
there were present plenty of coun- 
try girls to whom a red coat was 
quite a magnet; so poor Caradoc 
found plenty of work cut out for 
him. Pressed at last by him, Wini- 
fred said, while fanning herself, 

‘Do excuse me ; to-night I shall 
reward you fully; but meanwhile 
we may take a little promenade. I 
think all who are to remain must 
know each other pretty well now ? 
and taking his arm they passed from 
the great marquee along the now 
deserted terrace, to find that the 
sky was so overcast and the wind 
so high, that they turned into an 
alley of the conservatory where 
she expected to find some of their 
friends, but it was empty ; and as 
Caradoc’s face, and the tremulous 
inflections of his voice, while he 
was uttering mere commonplaces 
about the sudden change in the 
weather, the beauty of the flowers, 
the elegance of the conservatory, 
and so forth, told her what was 
passing in his mind, she became 
perplexed, annoyed with herself, 
and said hurriedly, 

‘Let us seek Lady Naseby; I 
fear that we are quite neglecting 
her—and she is somewhat particu- 
lar.’ 

‘One moment, Miss Lloyd, ere 
we go; I have so longed for an 
opportunity to speak with you— 
alone, Imean—foramoment—even 
for a moment,’ said he. 

Winifred Lloyd knew what was 
coming ; there was a nervous qui- 
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vering of her upper lip, which was 
a short one, and showed a small 
portion of her white teeth, usually 
imparting an expression of inno- 
cence to her face, while its normal 
one was softness combined with 
great sweetness. Caradoc had now 
possessed himself of her right hand, 
thus, without breaking away from 
him, and making thereby a species 
of ‘scene’ between them, an episode 
to be avoided, she could not with- 
draw, but stood looking shyly and 
blushingly half into his handsome 
face, while he spoke to her with 
low and broken but earnest utter- 
ances. 

‘I have decoyed you hither,’ said 
he, ‘ and you will surely pardon me 
for doing so, when you think how 
brief is my time now, here, in this 
happy home of yours—even in 
England itself; and when I tell you 
how anxious I have been to—to 
address you—’ 

‘Mr. Caradoc,’ interrupted the 
girl, now blushing furiously behind 
her fan, ‘ your moments will soon 
become minutes 

‘Would that the minutes might 
become hours, and the hours, days 
and years, could I but spend them 
with you! Listen to me, Miss 
Lloyd—’ 

‘Notat present—do, pray, excuse 
me—lI wish to speak with Dora.’ 

But instead of having her hand 
released, it was now pressed by 
Caradoc between both of his. 

‘I will not detain you very long,’ 
said he sadly, almost reproachfully ; 
‘you know that I love you; every 
time my eyes have met yours, every 
time I have spoken, my voice must 
have told you that I do dearly, 
and if the fondest emotions of my 
heart—’ 

‘A soldier’s heart, of which little 
scraps and shreds have been left in 
€very garrison town ?” 

‘Do not laugh at my honest 
earnestness ’ urged Caradoc with 
a deep sigh. 
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‘Pardon me, I do not laugh; O 
think not that I could be guilty of 
such a thing ? replied Winiired, co- 
louring deeper than ever. 

Beautiful though she was, and 
well dowered too, this was the first 
proposal or declaration that had 
been made to her. The speaker 
was eminently handsome, his voice 
and eyes were full of passion and 
earnestness, and she could not hear 
him without a thrill of pleasure and 
esteem. 

‘I know that Iam not worthy of 
you, perhaps ; but—’ 

‘I thank you, dear Mr. Caradoc, 
but—but—more is impossible.’ 

‘ Impossible—why ?” 

She grew quite pale now, but he 
still retained her hand; and her 
change of colour was perhaps un- 
seen by him, for there was little light 
in the conservatory, the evening 
clouds being dark and dense without. 

‘Miss Lloyd—W inifred—dearest 
Winifred—I loveyou, love you with 
all my heart and soul ” 

‘Do not say so, I implore you ? 
said she in an agitated voice, and 
turning away her head. 

‘Do you mean me to infer that 
you are already engaged ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Or that you love another?’ 

‘That is not a fair question,’ 
she replied, with a little hauteur of 
manner. 

‘It is, circumstanced as I am, 
and after the avowal I have made.’ 

© Well, I do—not.’ 

‘And yet you cannot love me? 
Alas, I am most unfortunate ! 

‘Let this end, dear Mr. Caradoc,’ 
said Winifred, almost sobbing, and 
deeply repenting that she had taken 
his arm for a little promenade that 
was to end in a proposal. Phil, 
being in full uniform, played with, 
or swung somewhat nervously, the 
tassels of his crimson sash, a fa- 
vourite resort ofyoung officers when 
in any dubiety or dilemma. After 
a little pause 
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‘May I speak to Sir Madoc on 
the subject?’ he asked. 

‘No.’ 

‘Perhaps my friend Harry Har- 
dinge might advise—’ 

‘Nay, for Heaven’s sake don’t 
confer with him on the matter at 
all! 

‘Why ?’ said he, startled by her 
earnestness. 

‘Would you make love to me 
through 4z—through another ?” 

* You entirely mistake my mean- 
ing.’ 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘Simply what I have said; that 
I love you, esteem and admire you; 
that you are indeed most dear to 
me, and that ifI had the approval—’ 

‘Of the lady whose likeness is 
in your locket; so treasured that 
a secret spring secures it?’ said 
she, suddenly remembering Dora’s 
words as a means of escape. 

‘Yes; especially with her ap- 
proval. I should then be happy, 
indeed. I know not how you came 
to know of it ; but shall I show you 
the likeness ?” 

‘If you choose,’ said Winifred, 
thinking in her heart, ‘ Poor fellow, 
it must be his mother’s miniature ; 
but when Phil touched a spring 
and the locket flew open, she be- 
held a beautifully coloured photo of 
herself. 

‘Good Heavens!’ she exclaimed, 
‘how came you by this ? 

‘ Hardinge had two in the bar- 
racks, and I begged one from him.’ 

‘Hardinge — Harry Hardinge! 
That was most unfair of him,’ said 
she, her agitation increasing ; ‘ he 
is one of our oldest friends.’ 

‘May I be permitted to keep it?’ 

‘O, no; not there—not there, 
in a locket at your neck.’ 

‘Be it so ; your slightest wish is 
law to me; but be assured, Miss 
Lloyd, the heart near which it lies 
was never offered to woman before.’ 

‘I can well believe you; but— 
hush, here are people coming!’ 
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Sir Madoc and Lady Naseby en- 
tered the conservatory somewhat 
hurriedly, followed by two or three 
of the guests. 

* Lady Estelle ! Is Lady Estelle 
here ? they asked simultaneously. 

‘No,’ replied Caradoc. 

‘Nor Harry Hardinge ?” 

‘We are quite alone, papa,’ said 
Winifred, in a voice the agitation 
of which, at another time, must have 
been apparent to all; for no wo- 
man can hear a declaration of love 
or receive a proposal quite uncon- 
cerned, especially from a handsome 
young fellow who was so earnest 
as Philip Caradoc, around whom 
the coming departure for the seat 
of war shed a halo of melancholy 
interest, and who, by the artless 
production of the locket, proved 
that he had loved her for some 
time past, and secretly too. 

‘What the deuce is the meaning 
of this?’ exclaimed Sir Madoc, with 
an expression of comicality, annoy- 
ance, and alarm mingling in his 
face ; ‘the servants can nowhere 
find her ! 

‘Find who ? asked Lord Potters- 
leigh, opening his snuff-box as he 
shambled forward. 

‘Why, Lady Estelle.’ 

His lordship tooka pinch, paused 
for the refreshing titillation of a 
sneeze, and then said, 

* Indeed—surprising—very ” 

‘And Hardinge is missing too, 
you say?’ said Phil. ‘ How odd’ 

‘Odd! egad, I think it zs odd; 
they have not been seen by any 
one for more than two hours, and 
a regular storm has come on ! 

Phil and Miss Lloyd had been 
too much occupied, or they must 
have remarked the bellowing of the 
wind without, and the sudden 
darkening of the atmosphere. 

‘ Opapa, papa ! exclaimed Dora, 
nowrushingin from the lawn, ‘ some- 
thing dreadful must have happened. 
I left them on the verge ofthe cliffs; 
returning to look for the bracelet 
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you gave me, I met my partner, 
Mr. Clavell ofthe roth ; we began 
dancing again, and I forgot all about 
them.’ 

‘On the cliffs ? exclaimed seve- 
ral voices reprehensibly and fear- 
fully. 

‘Yes,’ continued Dora, beginning 
to weep; ‘I took them through the 
park wicket, and suggested a visit 
to the Bod Mynach.’ 

* Suggested this to Estelle! She 
is not, as we are, used to such paths 
and places, and you tell us of it 
only now!’ exclaimed Winifred, 
with an expression of reproach and 
anguish sparkling in her eyes. 

‘My God, an accident must have 
occurred! The wind—weather 
compose yourself, Lady Naseby ; 
Gwyllim, ring the house-bell, and 
summon every one,’ cried Sir Ma- 
doc ; ‘ not amoment is to be lost.’ 

‘QO, what is all this you tell me 
now, Dora?’ exclaimed Winifred 
as she started from the conserva- 
tory, with her lips parted, her dark 
eyes dilated, and her hair put back 
by both her trembling hands. 

Poor Phil Caradoc and his pro- 
posal were alike forgotten now; 
and he began to fear that, like Hugh 
Price of ours, in making love he 
had made some confounded mis- 
take. 

Querulous, and useless so far as 
searching or assisting went, Lord 
Pottersleigh nevertheless saw the 
necessity of affecting to do some- 
thing, as a man, as a gentleman, 
and a very particular friend of the 
Naseby family. Accoutred in warm 
raufflings by his valet, with a mack- 
intosh, goloshes, and umbrella, he 
left the house half an hour after 
every one else, and pottered about 
the lawn, exclaiming from time to 
time, 

‘Such weather ! such a sky! ugh, 
ugh ! what the devil can have hap- 
pened ?’ till a violent fit of cough- 
ing, caused by the keen breeze 
from the sea, and certain monitory 
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twinges of gout, compelled him to 
return to his room and wait the 
event there, making wry faces and 
sipping his colchicum, while sturdy 
old Sir Madoc conducted the search 
on horseback, galloping knee-deep 
among fern, searching the vistas of 
the park, and sending deer, rabbits, 
and hares scampering in every di- 
rection before him. 

Above the bellowing of the stormy 
wind, that swept the freshly torn 
leaves like rain against the walls 
and mullioned windows of the old 
house, or down those long um- 
brageous vistas where ere long the 
autumn spoil would be lying thick, 
rose and fell the clangour of the 
house-bell. Servants, grooms, game- 
keepers, and gardeners were de- 
spatched to search, chiefly in the 
wild vicinity of the now empty Bod 
Mynach ; but no trace could be 
found of Lady Estelle or her squire, 
save a white-laced handkerchief, 
which, while a low cry of terror 
escaped her, Lady Naseby recog- 
nised as belonging to her daughter. 
On it were a coronet and the initials 
of her name. 

It had been found by Phil Cara- 
doc with the aid of a lantern, when 
searching along the weedy rocks 
between the silent cavern and the 
seething sea, which was now black 
with the gathered darkness and a 
mist from the west. 

There was no ball at Craigaderyn 
Court that night. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
tHE UNFORESEEN, 


In this world, events unthought 
of and unforeseen are always hap- 
pening ; so, as I have hinted, did 
it prove with me, on the epoch ot 
Dora’s birthday fete. 

It was not without considerable 
difficulty and care on my side, tre- 
pidation and much of annoyance 
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at Dora on that of Lady Estelle, 
mingled with a display of courage 
which sprang from her pride, that 
I conducted her by the hand down 
the old and time-worn flight of nar- 
row steps—which had been hewn, 
ages ago, by some old Celtic her- 
mit in the face of the cliff—till at 
last we stood on the little plateau 
that lies between the mouth of his 
abode and the sea, which was 
chafing and surging there in green 
waves, that the wind was cresting 
with snowy foam. 

On our right the headland reced- 
ed away into a wooded dell, that 
formed part of Craigaderyn Park. 
There a little rZaidr or cascade 
came plashing down a fissure in 
the limestone rocks, and fell into 
a pool, where a pointed pleasure- 
boat, named the Winifred; was 
moored. On our left the headland, 
that towered some eighty feet above 
us, formed part of the bluffs or sea- 
wall that stretched away to the 
eastward, and, sheer as a rampart, 
met the waves of the wide Irish 
Sea. 

Before us opened the arched 
entrance of the monk’s abode—a 
little cavern or cell, that had been 
hollowed by no mortal hand. Its 
echoes are alleged to be wonder- 
ful; and it has been of old used as 
a hiding-place in times of war and 
trouble, and by smugglers for stor- 
ing goods, where the knights of 
Craigaderyn could find them with- 
out paying to the king’s revenue. 
It has evidently been what its name 
imports—the chapel and abode of 
some forgotten recluse. A seat of 
stones goes round the interior, save 
at the entrance. A stone pillar or 
altar had stood in its centre. A font 
or stone basin is there, and from it 
there flows a spring of clear water, 
with which the follower of St. David 
was wont to baptise the little savages 
of Britannia Secunda; and where 
now, in a more pleasant and pro- 
saic age, it has supplied the tea- 
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and coffee-kettles of many a joyous 
party, who came hither boating or 
fishing from Craigaderyn Court ; 
and above that stone basin the 
hermit’s hand has carved the some- 
what unpronounceable Welsh le- 
gend: 
‘ Heb Dduw, heb ddim.'"* 

‘A wonderful old place! But I 
have seen caverns enough else- 
where, and this does not interest 
me. I am no archeologist,’ said 
Lady Estelle—‘ besides, where is 
Dora?’ she added, looking some- 
what blankly up the ladder of steps 
in the cliff by which we were to 
return: and she speedily became 
much less alive to the beauty of 
the scenery than to a sense of 
danger and awkwardness in her 
position. 

There was no appearance of Dora 
Lloyd, and we heard no sound in 
that secluded place, save the chaf- 
ing of the surf, the equally mono- 
tonous pouring of the waterfall, 
and the voices of the seabirds as 
they skimmed about us. 

I thought that Lady Estelle leant 
upon my arm a little heavier than 
usual, and remembered, that when 
I took her hand in mine to guide 
her down, she left it there firmly 
and confidingly. 

‘May I show you the grotto” 
said I; and my heart beat tumul- 
tuously while I looked in her face, 
the rare beauty of which was now 
greatly enhanced by a flush, con- 
sequent on our descent and the 
sea-breeze. 

‘O no, no, thanks very much ; 
but let us return to the park ere 
we be missed. Give me your hand, 
Mr. Hardinge. If we came down 
so quickly, surely we may as quick- 
ly ascend again.’ 

‘Shall I go first ? 

‘Please, do. ‘The caves of Fingal, 
or Elephanta and Ellora to boot, 
were not worth this danger.’ 

‘IT have come here many a time 


* Without God, without everything, 
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for a few sea-birds’ eggs,’ said I, 
laughing, to reassure her. 

But the ascent proved somehow 
beyond her power. The wind had 
risen fast, and was sweeping round 
the headland now, blowing her 
dress about her ankles, and imped- 
ing her motions. She had only as- 
cended a little way when giddiness 
or terror came over her. She lost 
all presence of mind, and began to 
descend again. Thrice, with my 
assistance, she essayed to climb 
the winding steps that led to the 
summit, and then desisted. She 
was in tears at last. As all confi- 
dence had deserted her, I proposed 
to bind her eyes with a handker- 
chief; but she declined. I also 
offered, if she would permit me to 
leave her for a few minutes, to 
reach the summit, and bring as- 
sistance ; but she was too terrified 
to remain alone on the plateau 
of rock, between the cell and the 
water. 

‘Good Heavens?’ she exclaimed, 
when, like myself, perhaps she 
thought of Lady Naseby, ‘ what 
shall I do? And all this has been 
brought about by the heedless sug- 
gestions of Dora Lloyd—by her 
folly and impulsiveness! Will she 
never return to advise us ?” 

Nearly half an hour had elapsed, 
and a dread that she, that _ I—that 
both of us—must now be missed, 
and the cause of surmise, roused 
an anger and pride in her breast, 
that kindled her eye and affected 
her manner, thus effectually crush- 
ing any attempt to intrude my own 
secret thoughts upon her. 

‘What ave we to do, Mr. Har- 
dinge? Here we cannot stay; 
I dare not climb ; not a boat is to 
be seen; the sun has almost set, 
and see, how dense a mist is com- 
ing on!’ 

Iconfess that I had not observed 
this before, so much had I been 
occupied by her own presence, by 
her beauty, and by entreating that 
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she would ‘screw her courage to the 
sticking-point,’ and ascend where 
I had seen the two pretty Lloyds 
trip from step to step in their mere 
girlhood, to the horror, certainly, of 
their French governess ; but know- 
ing that a fog from the sea was roll- 
ing landward in dense masses, and 
that the evening would be a stormy 
one, I felt intense anxiety for Lady 
Estelle, and certainly left nothing 
unsaid to reassure her, firmly yet 
delicately—for good-breeding be- 
comes a second nature, and is not 
forgotten even in times of dire 
emergency ; then how much less 
so when we love, and love as I 
did Estelle Cressingham?—but all 
my arguments were in vain. 

There was in her dark eyes a wild 
and startled brilliance,a hectic spot 
on each pale cheek. Her innate 
pride remained, but her courage 
was gone. She trembled, and her 
breath came short and quick as 
she said, 

‘Who would have dreamt that I 
—J should have acted thus? More 
heedlessly even than Dora, for she 
is a Welsh girl, and, like a goat, 
is used to such places. And now 
there is no aid—not even the 
smallest boat in sight !’ 

‘Of what have I been thinking !" 
I exclaimed. ‘The pleasure-boat 
which belongs to the grotto is 
moored yonder in the creek, where 
some visitor, who preferred the 
short cut up the cliff, has evidently 
left it. Ifyou will permit me toe 
place you in it, I can row across 
the mouth of the waterfall to the 
other side, where a Chinese bridge 
will enable us at once to reach the 
lawn.’ 

‘Why did you not think of this 
before ? she asked, with something 
of angry reproach almost flashing 
in her eyes. 

‘Will you make the attempt ” 

‘Ofcourse. O, would that you 
had thought of it before !’ 

‘Come, then, though the wind 
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has risen certainly ; and among so 
many guests, our absence may have 
been unnoticed yet.’ 

I reached the boat—a gaudily 
painted shallop, seated for four 
oars. There were but two, how- 
ever; these were enough ; but as 
ill-luck would have it, she was 
moored to a ring-bolt in the rocks 
by a padlock and chain, which I 
had neither the strength nor the 
means ofbreaking. This wasafresh 
source of delay, and Lady Estelle’s 
whole frame seemed to quiver and 
vibrate with impatience, while every 
moment she raised her eyes to the 
cliff, by which she expected suc- 
cour or searchers to come. 

What the deuce was she—were 
7e—to say to all this? Witha girl 
possessed of more nerve and firm- 
ness of mind this mattercould never 
have taken such aturn, and thedelay 
had never occurred. This malheur 
or mishap—this variation from the 
strict rules laid down by such ma- 
trons as the Countess of Naseby— 
looked so like a scheme, that I felt 
we were in a thorough scrape, and 
knew there was not a moment to 
be lost in making our appearance 
at the Court. 

By a stone I smashed the pad- 
lock, and casting loose the boat, 
brought it to where Lady Estelle 
stood, beating the rock impatiently 
with her foot ; and, handing her on 
board, seated her in the stern- 
sheets, but with some difficulty, as 
the west wind was rolling the waves 
with no small fury now past the 
headland, in which the black Bod 
Mynach gaped. 

‘ Pull with all your strength, Mr. 
Hardinge. Dear Mr. Hardinge, let 
us only be back in time, and I shall 
ever thank you !’ she exclaimed. 

‘All that man can do, I shall,’ 
was my enthusiastic reply. 

I could pull a good stroke-oar, 
and had done so steadily in many 
2 regimental and college boat-race 
and regatta ; but now there ensued 
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what I never could have calculated 
upon. Excited by the desire of 
pleasing Lady Estelle by landing 
her on the opposite side of the tiny 
bay with all speed—desirous, when 
seated opposite to her, face to face, 
of appearing to some advantage 
by an exhibition of strength and 
skill—at each successive stroke, as 
I shot the light boat seaward, I 
almost lifted it out of the water. 
I had to clear a rock, over which 
the water was foaming and gleam- 
ing in green and gold amid the 
sinking sunshine, ere I headed her 
due westward, and in doing so I 
cleared also the headland, which 
rose like a tower of rock from the 
sea, crowned by a clump of old 
elms, wherein some rooks had 
taken up their quarters in times 
long past. 

*‘O, Mr. Hardinge,’ said Lady 
Estelle, while grasping the gunwale 
with both hands, and looking up, 
‘how had I ever the courage to 
come down such a place? It looks 
fearful from this !’ 

Ere I could reply, the oar in my 
right hand broke in the iron row- 
lock with a crash. The wood had 
been faulty. By this mishap I lost 
my balance, and was nearly thrown 
into the sea, as the boat careered 
over on awave. Thus the offer was 
torn from my grasp, and swept 
far beyond my reach. 

I was powerless now—powerless 
to aid either her or myself. 

The tide was ebbing fast. The 
strong west wind, and the current 
running eastward, influenced by 
the flow of the Clwyde, and even 
of the Dee, ten miles distant, swept 
the now useless boat past the abut- 
ting headland, and along the front 
of those cliffs which rise like a wall 
of rock from the sea, and where, 
as the mist gathered round us, our 
fate would be unseen, whether we 
were dashed against the iron shore, 
or swept out into the ocean. 

The red sunset was fading fast 
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on distant Orme’s Head, where my- 
riads of sea-birds are ever revolving, 
like gnats in the light amid its 
grand and inaccessible crags. It 
was dying too, though tipping them 
with flame, on Snowdon’s peaks, the 
eyrie of the golden eagle and the 
peregrine-falcon, and onthe smaller 
range of Carneydd Llewellyn. Pur- 
ple darkness was gathering in the 
grassy vales between, and blue and 
denser grew those shadows as the 
cold gray mist came on, and the 
sombre glow of a stormy sunset 
passed away. 

Soon the haze of the twilight 
blurred, softened, and blended land 
and sea to the eastward. The 
sharp edge of the new moon was 
rising from a dark and trembling 
horizon, whence the mist was com- 
ing faster and more fast, and the 
evening star, pale Hesperus, shone 
like a tiny lamp amid the opal 
tints of a sky that was turning fast 
to dun and darkness. 

The rolling mist soon hid the 
star and the land too, and I only 
knew that we were drifting help- 
lessly away. 


CHAPTER XV. 
WHAT THE MOON SAW. 


THE absence of the boat from 
its mooring-place was soon ob- 
served, and surmises were rife that 
we must infallibly have gone sea- 
ward. 

But why? It seemed unaccount- 
able—and at such atime too! The 
idea that Lady Estelle’s heart should 
fail her in attempting to return by 
the cliff never occurred to any save 
Winifred, who knew more of her 
friend’s temperament than the rest, 
and for a time, with others, the 
ardent and courageous girl searched 
the shore, and several boats were 
put forth into the mist; but in vain, 
and ere long the strength and vio- 
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lence of the wind drove even Sir 
Madoc and all his startled guests 
to the shelter of the house. 

Muffled in silk cloaks and warm 
shawls or otter-skin jackets, the 
ladies had lingered long on the 
terraces, on the lawn and avenues, 
while the lights of the searchers 
were visible, and while their hal- 
looing could be heard at times from 
the rocks and ravines, where they 
swung their lanterns as signals, in 
hopes that the lost ones might see 
them. 

Lord Pottersleigh snuffed and 
ejaculated from time to time, and 
ere long had betaken himself to his 
room. Caradoc, Guilfoyle—who 
seemed considerably bewildered by 
the affair— young Clavell of the 
19th, and other gentlemen, with 
Gwyllim the butler, Morgan Roots 
the gardener, Bob Spurrit, and the 
whole male staff of the household, 
manfully continued their search by 
the shore. 

There the scene was wild and 
impressive. Before the violence of 
the bellowing wind, the mist was 
giving place to the pall-like masses 
of dark clouds, which rolled swiftly 
past the pale face of the new moon, 
imparting a weird-like aspect to the 
rocky coast, against which the sea 
was foaming in white and hurrying 
waves, while the sea-birds, scared 
alike by the shouts and the lights 
of the searchers, quite as much as 
by the storm, screamed and wheeled 
in wild flights about their eyries. 

Moments there were when Car- 
adoc thought the search was pro- 
secuted in the wrong direction, and 
that, as there had probably been 
an elopement, this prowling along 
the seashore was absurd. 

‘Can it be,’ said he inaudibly, 
‘ that the little boy who cried forthe 
moon has made off with it bodily ? 
If so, this will be rather a “ swell” 
affair for the mess of the Royal 
Welsh.’ 

Slowly passed the time, and more 
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anxious than all the rest — Lady 
Naseby of course excepted—the 
soft-hearted Winifred was full of 
dismay that any catastrophe should 
occur to two guests at Craigaderyn, 
and she listened like a startled 
fawn to every passing sound. 

Dora, as deeming herself the 
authoress of the whole calamity, 
was completely crushed, and sat on 
a low stool with her head bowed 
on Lady Naseby’s knee, sobbing 
bitterly ever and anon, when the 
storm-gusts howled among the trees 
of the chase, shook the oriels of 
the old mansion, and made the ivy 
leaves patter on the panes, or shud- 
dering as she heard the knell-like 
ding-dong of the house-bell occa- 
sionally. The masses of her golden 
hair had been dishevelled by the 
wind without ; but she forgot all 
about that, as well as about her 
twosolemn engagements made with 
‘Tom Clavell for the morrow ; one, 
the mild excitement of fishing for 
sticklebacks in the horsepond, and 
the other, a gallop to the Marine 
Parade of Llandudno, attended by 
old Bob Spurrit ; for the little sub 
of the rst York North Riding was, 
pro tem., the bondsman of a girl 
whto was at once charming and 
childish, petulant and more than 
pretty. 

Heavily and anxiously were 
passed the minutes, the quarters, 
and the hours. 

Messenger after messenger to 
the searchers by the shore went 
forth and returned. Their tidings 
were all the same; nothing had 
been seen or heard of the boat, of 
Lady Estelle, or of her companion. 

Nine o’clock was struck by the 
great old clock in the stable court, 
and then every one instinctively 
looked at his or her watch. Half- 
past nine, ten, and even midnight, 
struck, without tidings of the lost. 
By that time the mist had cleared 
away, the tide had turned, and the 
west wind was rolling the incoming 
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sea with mightier fury on the rock- 
bound shore. 

The first hours of the morning 
passed without intelligence, and 
alarm, dismay, and grief reigned 
supreme among the pallid group at 
Craigaderyn Court. All could but 
hope that with the coming day a 
revelation might come for weal or 
woe ; and as if to involve the dis- 
appearance of the missing ones in 
greater mystery, if it did not point 
to a terrible conclusion, the lost 
pleasure-boat was discovered by a 
coastguardsman, high and dry, and 
bottom up, on a strip of sandy 
beach, some miles from Craiga- 
deryn ; but of its supposed occu- 
pants not a trace could be found, 
save a lace cuff, recognised as Lady 
Fstelle’s, wedged or washed into 
the framework of the little craft, 
thus linking her fate with it. 


Ours was indeed a perilous situa- 
tion. We were helplessly adrift on 
a stormy sea, off a rock-bound 
coast, in a tiny boat, liable to 
swamping at any moment, without 
oars or covering, the wind rising 
fast, while the darkness and the 
mist were coming down together. 

I had no words to express my 
anxiety for what one so delicately 
nurtured as Estelle might suffer. 
My annoyance at the surmises and 
wonder naturally excited by our 
protracted absence; quizzical, it 
might be equivocal, inferences 
drawn from it—I thought nothing 
of these. I was beyond all such 
minor considerations, and felt only 
solicitude for her safety, and a 
terror of what her fate might be. 
All other ideas, even love itself 
though that very solicitude was 
born of love—were merged for the 
time in the tenderest anxiety. 

If her situation with me was 
perilous, what had it been if with 
Lord Pottersleigh? But had she 
been with him, no such event as a 
descent to that unlucky pleasure 
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grotto could have been thought of. 
Though pale and terrified, not a 
tear escaped her now; but her white 
and beautiful face was turned, with 
a haggard aspect, to mine. 

A life-buoy happened to be in 
the boat, and without a word I 
tied it to her securely. 

‘Is there not one for you?’ she 
asked piteously, laying a hand on 
mine. 

‘ Think not of me, Lady Estelle ; 
if you are saved, what care I for 
myself?’ 

‘You swim, then ?’ 

‘A little, a very little ; scarcely 
at all.’ 

‘You are generous and noble, 
Mr. Hardinge! O, if kind God 
permits me to reach the land safely, 
I shall never be guilty of an act of 
folly like this again. Mamma says 
—poormamma !—that it is birth, or 
blood, which carries people through 
great emergencies ; but who could 
have foreseen such a calamitous 
contretemps as this? And who 
could have been a greater coward 
than I? I should have made a 
Steady attempt at yonder pitiful 
cliff ; to fail was most childish, and 
Ihave involved you in this most 
fatal peril.’ 

She sobbed as she spoke, and 
her eyes were full of light : but her 
lips were compressed, and all her 
soft and aristocratic loveliness 
seemed for a time to grow different 
in expression ; to gather sternness, 
as a courage now possessed her, of 
which she had seemed deficient be- 
fore, or it might be an obstinacy 
born of despair ; for the light boat 
was swept hither and thither help- 
lessly, by stem and stern alternately, 
On each successive wave; tossed 
upward on the crest of one watery 
ridge, or sunk downward between 
two that heaved up on each side as 
if to ingulf us; while the spoon- 
drift, salt and bitter, torn from their 
tops, flew over us, as she clung 
with one hand to the gunwale ofthe 
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tiny craft, and with the other to 
me. 

That we were not being drifted 
landward was evident, for we could 
no longer hear the voices of the sea- 
birds among the rocks ; and to be 
drifted seaward by ebb tide or cur- 
rent was only another phase of peril. 
The voice of Lady Estelle came in 
painful gasps as she said, 

‘O, Mr. Hardinge, Mr. Hard- 
inge, we shall perish most miser- 
ably; we shall certainly be drowned! 
Mamma, my poor mamma, I shall 
never see her more !’ 

Though striving to reassure her, 
I was, for a time, completely be- 
wildered by anxiety for what she 
must suffer bya terror of the sudden 
fate that might come upon her; and 
I was haunted by morbid visions of 
her, the brilliant Estelle, a drown- 
ed and sodden corpse, the sport of 
the waves—of myselfI neverthought 
—tossing unburied in the deep, or, 
it might be, cast mutilated on the 
shore ; and she looked so beauti- 
ful and helpless as she clung to me 
now, clasping my right arm with all 
her energy, her head half reclined 
upon my shoulder, and the passing 
spray mingling with her tears upon 
her cheek. ‘The drowning man 
is said to be confronted by a ghastly 
panorama of his whole life’ It 
may be so generally; but then I 
had only the horror of losing Es- 
telle, whom I loved so tenderly. 

We were now together and alone, 
so completely, suddenly, and terri- 
bly alone, it might be for life or for 
death—the former short indeed, and 
the latter swift and sudden, if the 
boat upset, or we were washed out 
of it into the sea; and yet in that 
time of peril she possessed more 
than ever for me that wondrous and 
undefinable charm and allurement 
which everyman finds in thewoman 
he loves, and in her only. 

‘God spare us and help us! she 
exclaimed ; ‘ Mr. Hardinge, I am 
filled with unutterable fear; and 
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then she added, unconsciously 
quoting some poet, ‘I find the 
thought of death, to one near death, 
most dreadful 

‘With you, Estelle, love might 
make it indeed a joy to die! I ex- 
claimed with a gush of enthusiasm 
and tenderness that, but for the ter- 
rible situation, had been melodra- 
matic. 

‘I did not think that you loved 
me so,’ said she after a little pause ; 
and my arm now encircled herwaist, 
while something of an invocation 
to heaven rose to my lips, and I 
repeated, 

‘Not think that I loved you! 
Do not be coquettishly unwilling 
to admit what you must know, that 
since that last happy night in Lon- 
don you have never been absent 
from my thoughts; and here, Es- 
telle, dear, dear Estelle, when me- 
naced by a grave amid these waters, 
I tell you that I loved you from the 
first moment that I knew you! 
Death stares us in the face, but tell 
me truly that you—that you—’ 

‘Love you in return? I do, in- 
deed, dear Harry!’ she sobbed, and 
then her beloved face, chilled and 
damp with tears and spray, came 
close to mine. 

‘God bless you, O my darling, 
for this avowal! said I in a thick 
voice, and even the terrors of our 
position could not damp the glow 
of my joy. 

In all my waking dreams of her 
had Estelle seemed beautiful ; but 
never so much so as now, when I 
seemed on the eve of losing her 
for ever,and my own life too; when 
each successive wave that rolled in 
inky blackness towards us might 
tear her from my clasp! How 
easily under some circumstances 
do we learn the language of pas- 
sion ! and now, while clasping her 
fast with one arm, as with both of 
hers she clung to me, I pressed 
her to my breast, and told her again 
and again how fondly I loved her, 
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while—as it were in a dream, a 
portion of a nightmare—our boat, 
now filling fast with water, was 
tossed madly to and fro. 

And like a dream too, it seemed, 
the fact that I had her all to myself 
—for life or death, as it were—this 
brilliant creature so loved by many, 
so prized by all, and hitherto ap- 
parently so unattainable; she who, 
by a look, a glance, a smile, by a 
flirt of her fan, by the dropping of 
a glove or the gift of a flower, se- 
lected with point from her bouquet, 
had held my soul in thrall by all 
the delicious trifles that make up 
the sum and glory of love to the 
lover who is young. And where 
were we now? 

Alone on the dark, and erelong 
it was the midnight, sea! Alone, 
and with me; I who had so long 
eyed her lovingly and longingly, 
even as Schon Rohtrant, the Ger- 
man king’s daughter, was gazed at 
and loved by the handsome page, 
who dared not to touch or kiss her 
till he gathered courage one day, as 
the ballad tells us, when they were 
under a shady old oak. 

‘If God spares us to see her,’ 
said Lady Estelle, ‘what will mam- 
ma think of this terrible fiasco of 
ours ?” 

While Estelle loved me, I felt 
that I did not care very much for 
the dowager’s views of the matter, 
especially at that precise moment. 
When on ¢erra firma there would 
be sufficient time to consider 
them. 

‘And you are mine, darling?’ 
said I tenderly. 

‘Iam yours, Harry, and yours 
only.’ 

‘ Never shall I weary of hearing 
this admission ; but the rumour of 
an engagement to Lord Potters- 
leigh ?” 

‘Absurd! It has grown out of 
his dangling after me and mamma’s 
wish, as I won’t have my cousin 
Naseby.’ 
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‘And you do not hold yourself 
engaged—’ 

‘Save to you, Harry, and you 
alone.’ 

And as her head again sank up- 
on my shoulder, her pride and my 
doubts fled together; but now a 
half-stifled shriek escaped her, as 
the frail boat was nearly overturned 
by a larger wave than usual, which 
struck it on the counter. 

We were drenched and chilled, 
so ours was indeed love-making 
under difficulties ; and the time, 
even with her reclining in my arms, 
passed slowly. How many a prayer 
and invocation, all too deep for 
utterance, rose to my lips for her! 
The hours drew on. Would day 
never dawn? With all the sweet 
but now terrible companionship of 
love—forit was love combined with 
gloomy danger—this was our ut- 
most craving. 

The new moon, as she rose pale 
and sharp, like a silver sickle, from 
the Irish Sea, when the fog began 
to disperse, tipped for a little time 
with light the wave-tops as they 
rose or sank around us; but clouds 
soon enveloped her again; and 
when the tide turned, the sea ran 
inward, and broke wildly on the 
tremendous headlands of the coast. 
That our boat was not swamped 
seemed miraculous; but it,was very 
buoyant, being entirely lined with 
cork, and had air-tight compart- 
ments under the seats. 

A gray streak at the far horizon 
had spread across a gap of pale 
green, announcing that the short 
August night was past, and rapidly 
it broadened and brightened into 
day, while crimson and gold began 
to tip the wave-tops with a fiery 
hue, the whole ocean seeming to 
be mottled, as it were; and I 
could see the coast-line, as we were 
not quite a mile from it. In the 
distance were plainly visible the 
little town of Abergele, and those 
hills where Castell Cawr and the 
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Cefn Ogo are, tinged with pink, 
as they rose abovethe white vapour 
that rolled along the shore. 

The more distant mountain 
ranges seemed blue and purple 
against a sky where clouds ofpearly- 
pink were floating. 

Estelle was exhausted now. 

Her pallor added to my misery. 
So many hours of pitiless exposure 
had proved too much for her 
strength, and with her eyes closed 
she lay helpless in my arms, while 
wave after wave was now impelling 
us shoreward, and, most happily it 
would seem, towards a point where 
the rocks opened and the water 
shoaled. 

One enormous breaker, white- 
crested and overarching, came roll- 
ing upon us. A gasp, a mutual 
cry to heaven, half-stifled by the 
bitter spray, and then the mighty 
volume of it ingulfed us and our 
boat. We had a momentary sense 
of darkness and blindness, a sound 
as of booming thunder mingled 
with the clangour of bells in our 
ears, and something of the feeling 
of being swept by an express train 
through a tunnel filled with water, 
for we were fairly under the latter ; 
but I clung to the boat with one 
hand and arm, while the other went 
round Estelle with a death-like 
embrace, that prevented her from 
being swept or torn from me. 

For some moments I knew not 
whether we were on the land or 
in the sea; but, though stunned by 
the shock, I acted mechanically. 
Then I remember becoming con- 
scious of rising through the pale- 
green water, of inhaling a long 
breath, a gasping respiration, and of 
seeing the sunshine on the waves. 

Another shock came, and we 
were flung on the flat or sloping 
beach, to be there left by the re- 
ceding sea. Instead of in that 
place, had we been dashed against 
the impending rocks elsewhere, all 
had then been over with us. 
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I still felt that my right arm was 
clasped around Estelle; but she 
was motionless, breathless, and 
still ; and though a terror that she 
was dead oppressed me, a torpor 
that I could not resist spread over 
all my faculties, and I sank into a 
state of perfect unconsciousness. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE SECRET ENGAGEMENT. 


In making a circuit of his farm 
on the morning after the storm, 
Farmer Rhuddlan, while traversing 
a field that was bounded by a strip 
of the seashore, on which the ebb- 
ing surf still rolled heavily, was 
very much scared to find lying 
there, and to all appearance but 
recently cast up from the ocean, 
among starfish, weed, and wreck, 
an officer in full dress, and a lady 
(in what had been an elegant demi- 
toilette of blue silk and fine lace) 
fair, and most delicately white, 
but drenched, sodden, and to all 
appearance, as he thought, ‘ dear- 
anwyl — drowned’—as she was 
quite motionless, with her beautiful 
dark hair all dishevelled and mat- 
ted among the sand. 

He knew me—in fact, he had 
known me since boyhood, having 
caught me many a time in his 
orchard at Craig Eryri — and 
thought he recognised the lady. 
Moreover, he had heard of the 
search overnight, and lost no time 
in spurring his fat little cob in 
quest of succour. Some wonder- 
ing rustics promptly came from a 
neighbouring barnyard, and by the 
time they arrived, Estelle and I 
had recovered consciousness, and 
struggled into a sitting position on 
some stones close by, whence we 
were beginning to look about us. 

A benumbed sensation and to- 
tal lack of power in my right 
arm warned me that an accident 
had occurred, and I endeavoured 
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to conceal the circumstance frora 
Estelle, but in vain; for when mur- 
muring some thanks to God for 
our preservation, she suddenly lift- 
ed her face from my breast, and 
exclaimed, 

‘You cannot move this arm! 
You have been hurt, darling! Tell 
me about it—speak ! 

‘I think it is broken, Estelle,’ 
said I, witha smile; for while I felt 
something almost of pleasure in 
the conviction that I had under- 
gone this in saving her, thereby 
giving me a greater title to her in- 
terest and sympathy, I could not 
forget my short leave from Win- 
chester, the war at hand, the regi- 
ment already abroad, and the active 
duties that were expected of me. 

‘Broken ?? she repeated in a 
faint voice. 

‘My sword-arm—on the eve of 
marching for foreign service. Awk- 
ward, isn’t it?’ 

‘Awkward! O Harty, it is hor- 
rible! And all this has occurred 
through me and my childish folly! 

‘One arm is at your service, 
dearest, still,’ said I, while placing 
it round her, and assisting her to 
rise, as the kind old farmer returned 
with his people, joyful to find that 
we were living, after all, and that 
by assisting us he might in some 
degree repay Sir Madoc Lloyd a 
portion of that debt of gratitude 
which he owed to him. 

After despatching a mounted 
messenger to Craigaderyn with 
tidings of our safety, he had us at 
once conveyed to his farm-house 
at Craig Eryri, where dry clothing 
was given us, and a doctor sum- 
moned to attend me. 

‘ You knew that we were missing 
—lost ? said I. 

‘Toowell, sir,’ replied the farmer, 
as he produced a brandy-bottle 
from an ancient oak cupboard. 
‘With all my lads I assisted in the 
search,’ he continued in Welsh, as 
he could scarcely speak a word of 
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English. ‘A gentleman came here 
over night with a groom, both 
mounted, to spread the news of 
you and a lady having been lost 
somewhere below the Bod Mynach.’ 

‘A gentleman mounted — Mr. 
Caradoc, perhaps ?” 

‘Caradoc is one of ourselves,’ 
said the farmer, his keen eyes 
twinkling ; ‘this one was a Sasse- 
nach—he Sir Madoc gave that 
lovely ring to, with a diamond as 
big as a horsebean, for winning a 
race at Chester.’ 

*O, Mr. Guilfoyle.’ 

‘Yes, sir, that zs his name, I be- 
lieve,’ replied Rhuddlan ; and de- 
spite the gnawing agony of my arm 
I laughed outright, for the quon- 
dam German attaché would seem 
to have actually found time to re- 
late something new about his bril- 
liant to the simple old farmer, and 
while the fate of Lady Estelle was 
yet a mystery. As for mine, I 
shrewdly suspected he cared little 
about that. 

Attired by the farmer’s wife in 
the best clothing with which she 
could provide her, Lady Estelle, 
pale, wan, and exhausted, was seat- 
ed near a fire to restore warmth to 
her chilled frame, while I retired 
with the medical man, who found 
my unlucky arm broken above the 
elbow; fortunately, the fracture was 
simple, and in no way a compound 
one. ‘The bones were speedily set, 
splinted, and bandaged ; and clad 
in a suit provided for me by Farmer 
Rhuddlan—to wit, a pair of cordu- 
roy knee-breeches, a deeply flapped 
double-breasted waistcoat, which, 
from its pattern, seemed to have 
been cut from a chintz bed-cover, 
sO gorgeous were the roses and 
tulips it displayed, a large loose 
coat of coarse gray Welsh frieze, 
with horn buttons larger than crown 
pieces, each garment‘ a world too 
wide’—I presented a figure so ab- 
surd and novel that Estelle, in spite 
of all the misery and danger we 
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had undergone, laughed merrily as 
she held out to me in welcome a 
hand of marvellous form and white- 
ness, the hand that was to be mine 
in the time to come ; and I seated 
myself by her side, while the farmer 
and his wife bustled about, prepar- 
ing for the certain arrival of Sir 
Madoc and others from the Court. 
‘ How odd it seems’ said Estelle, 
in a low voice, and after a long 
pause, as she lay back in the far- 
mers black -leather elbow chair, 
where his wife had kindly placed 
and pillowed her; and while she 
spoke, her eyes were half closed 
and her lips were wreathed with 
smiles ; ‘ engaged to be married— 
and to you, Harry! I can scarcely 
realise it. Is this the end of all 
our ball-room flirtations, our Park 
drives, and gallops in the Row?” 
‘Nay, not the end of any; but 
a continuance of them all, I hope’ 
*Scarcely ; people don’t flirt after 
marriage—together, at least. But 
it will be the end of all mamma’s 
grand schemes for me. She always 
hoped I should twine strawberry 
leaves with my marriage wreath. 
Heavens, how nearly I was having 
a wreath of seaweed !’ she added 
with a shudder and a little gasping 
laugh as I kissed her hand. ‘O, 
my poor Harry, with an arm broken, 
and by my means! I shall never 
forgive myself—never 
‘ Better an arm than if my heart 
had been broken by your means, 
Estelle,’ said I in a low voice. 
After a little she said calmly and 
in an earnest tone, while her colour 
came and went more than once, 
‘We must be secret, secret as we 
are sincere ; and yet such a system 
is repugnant to me, and to my 
pride of heart.’ 
‘Secret, Estelle!’ (How delicious 
to call her simply Estelle!) ‘ Why?’ 
‘Itis most necessary—yetawhile, 
at least.’ 
‘ Your mamma’s objections ?’ 
‘More than that.’ 
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‘What—more ?” 

‘ By papa’s will mamma has en- 
tire control over all her fortune and 
mine too, and should I marry with- 
out her full approbation and con- 
sent, she may bequeath both ifshe 
pleases to my cousin Naseby, leav- 
ing but a pittance to me.’ 

‘ But what will not one undergo 
for love?’ said I, gazing tenderly 
into her eyes. 

She smiled sadly, but made no 
response ; perhaps she thought of 
what love might have of luxury on 
a subaltern’s pay and his ‘ expecta- 
tions.’ 

‘Fear not, Estelle,’ said I, ‘ for 
your sake our engagement shall be 
a secret one.’ 

All my doubts and fears had al- 
ready given place to the confidence 
of avowed and reciprocated affec- 
tion, and in the security of that I 
was blindly happy. How my heart 
had been wont to throb when I 
used mentally to imagine the last 
interview I should have with her, 
ere going forth to the East, with 
the story of my love untold ; leav- 
ing her in ignorance, or partially 
so, of the sweet but subtle link that 
bound my existence to hers ! 

Now, the love was told; the link 
had become a tie, and pain of the 
anticipated parting became all the 
more keen apparently, and I pro- 
spectively reckoned one by one the 
weeks, the days, yea, almost the 
hours I might yet spend in the so- 
ciety of Estelle. 

I was not much given to day- 
dreams or illusions, but, I asked 
of myself, was not all this most 
strange if I was not dreaming now? 
Could it be that, within a few hours 
—a time so short—Estelle and I 
had braved such peril together, and 
that I had achieved her plight, her 
troth ; the promise of her hand; the 
acknowledgment of her love, and 
that all was fulfilled ; the coveted 
and dearest object of my secret 
thoughts and tenderest wishes ! 


Whether our engagement was 
secret or not mattered little to me 
now. Assured ofher regard, I felt 
in her presence and society all that 
calm delight and sense of repose 
which were so pleasing after my 
late tumult of anxiety, pique, jea- 
lousy, and uncertainty. 

By chance or some intuition the 
farmer and his wife left us for a time 
alone, while waiting the arrival of 
our friends; and never while life 
lasts shall I forget the joy of that 
calm morning spent alone with 
Estelle in Rhuddlan’s quaint little 
drawing-room, the windows of which 
faced the green Denbigh hills, on 
which the warm August sun shone 
cheerily ; and often did the me- 
mory of it come back to me when 
I was far away, when I was shiver- 
ing amid the misery of the half- 
frozen trenches before Sebastopol, 
or relieving the out piquets, when 
Inkermann lights were waxing pale 
and dim as dawn stole over those 
snow-clad wastes, where so thick 
lay the graves of men and horses, 
while the eternal boom and flash 
went on without ceasing from the 
Russian bastions and the allied 
batteries. 

I felt as if I had gained life anew, 
and with it Estelle Cressingham. 
Great, indeed, was the revulsion of 
feeling after such peril undergone; 
after a night of such horror and 
suffering, to sit by her side, to hang 
over her, inspired to the full by that 
emotion of tenderness and rapture 
which no man can feel but once in 
life, when the first woman he has 
really loved admits that he has not 
done so in vain. 

I placed on her finger—¢he en- 
gaged finger—an emerald-and-dia- 
mond ring that I valued highly, as 
it had once been my mother’s, and 
in its place took one of hers, a sin- 
gle pearl set in blue-and- gold 
enamel. 

The once proud beauty seemed 
so humble, gentle, and loving now, 
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as she reclined with her head on 
my shoulder, and looked at me 
from time to time with a sweet quiet 
smile in the soft depths of her dark 
eyes. I forgot that she was an 
earl’s daughter, with a noble dowry 
and an ambitious mother, and that 
I was but a sub of the Royal Welsh, 
with little more than his pay. I 
forgot that the route for Varna hung 
over my head like the sword of 
Damocles; thata separation, certain 
and inevitable, was hourly drawing 
closer and closer, though the acci- 
dent which had occurred might 
protract it a little now. 

Estelle Cressingham was a grand 
creature, certainly. She naturally 
seemed to adopt statuesque posi- 
tions, and thus every movement, 
however careless and unstudied, 
was full of artistic grace. Even 
the misshapen garments of Mrs. 
Evan Rhuddlan could not quite 
disfigure her. The turn of her head 
was stately, and at times her glance, 
quick and flashing, had a pride in 
it that she was quite unconscious 
of. She was, as Caradoc had said, 
‘decidedly a splendid woman — 
young lady, rather—but of the 
magnificent order.’ But there were 
tender and womanly touches, a 
gentler nature, in the character of 
Estelle, that lay under the artificial 
strata of that cumbrous society in 
which she had been reared. She 
had many pets at home in London 
and at Walcot Park — birds and 
dogs, which she fed with her own 
hands, and little children, who were 
her pensioners; and if her nose 
seemed a proud one, with an aris- 
tocratic curve of nostril, her short 
upper lip would quiver occasionally 
when she heard a tale of sorrow or 
cruelty. 

And now, from our mutual day- 
dream, we were roused by the 
sound of wheels, of hoofs, and 
Several voices, as some of our 
friends from the Court arrived. 


VOL, IX. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
WHAT FOLLOWED IT. 

To expatiate upon the joy of all 
when we found ourselves safe in 
Craigaderyn Court again were a 
needless task. 

Lady Estelle was conveyed at 
once to her own room, and placed 
in charge of Mademoiselle Pompon. 
For two entire days I saw nothing 
of her, and could but hover on the 
terrace which her windows over- 
looked, in the hope of seeing her ; 
but the same doctor who came 
daily to dress my arm had to at- 
tend her, as she was weak, feverish, 
and rather hysterical after all she 
had undergone ; while I, with my 
broken limb, found myself some- 
what of a hero in our little circle. 

‘This adventure of yours will 
make the Bod Mynach the eighth 
wonder of Wales, if it gets into 
print,’ said Sir Madoc. 

This chance was Lady Naseby’s 
fear. She was ‘full of annoyance 
and perplexity,’ as she said, ‘lest 
some of those busybodies who write 
for the ephemeral columns of the 
daily press should hear of the affair, 
and ventilate it in some manner 
that was garbled, sensational, and, 
what was worse than either, unpun- 
ishable.’ 

She thanked me with great cour- 
tesy, but without cordiality, for 
having saved her daughter’s life at 
the expense of a broken limb, as it 
was by sheer strength that I pre- 
vented Estelle being torn from the 
boat and me. Her ladyship, how- 
ever, soon dismissed the subject, 
and now Tiny, the snappish white 
shock which for some hours had 
been forgotten and shamefully 
neglected, came in for as many 
caresses as her daughter, if not 
more. 

Anxious, for many obvious rea- 
sons, to gain the esteem of this 
cold and unapproachable dowager 
—even to love her, for her daugh- 
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ter’s sake, most unlovable though 
she was—I was ever assiduous in 
my attentions; and these seemed 
to excite quietly the ridicule of Wi- 
nifred Lloyd, while Dora said that 
she believed Lady Estelle must 
have quarrelled with me, and that 
I had transferred my affections to 
her mamma. 

3ut little Dora saw and knew 
more than I supposed. On the 
second day after the affair, when 
she came with her light tripping 
step down the perron of the man- 
sion, and joined me on the terrace, 
where I was idling with a cigar, I 
said, 

‘By the bye, whyd@/dyou leave us, 
Dora, in that remarkable manner, 
and not return ?” 

‘Mr. Clavell overtook me, and 
insisted upon my keeping an en- 
gagement to him. Moreover,’ she 
added waggishly, ‘under my music- 
master I have learned, that many 
a delightful duet becomes most 
discordant when attempted as a 
trio.’ 

‘And for that reason you left 
us ?” 

‘Precisely,’ replied the lively girl, 
as she removed her hat, and per- 
mitted the wealth of her golden 
hair to float aut on the wind. ‘Save 
for your poor arm being broken, 
and the terrible risks you ran, 
I might laugh at the whole affair ; 
for it was quite romantic—like 
something out of a play or novel ; 
but it quite put an end to the ball.’ 

‘And now that Tom Clavell has 
gone back to his dépét at Chester, 
you can scarcely forgive me ?” 

‘I saw that you were dying to be 
alone with Lady Estelle,’ she re- 
torted, ‘and zoew don’t you thank 
me ?” 

I certainly felt a gratitude I did 
not express, but doubted whether 
her elder sister would have ap- 
proved of Dora’s complicity in the 
matter; and affecting to misunder- 
stand her, I said, 
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‘Why thank you now?’ 

‘Because,’ said Dora, looking at 
me, with her blue eyes half closed, 
‘if on the top of a mountain an 
acquaintance ripens fast, good hea- 
vens, how must it have been with 
you two, at the bottom of the sea ! 

And she laughed merrily at her 
own conceit, while swinging her 
hat to and fro by its ribbons. 

Lord Pottersleigh shook his head 
as if he disliked the whole affair, 
and nervously scanned the daily 
papers with spectacles on his thin 
aquiline nose, in expectation ot 
seeing some absurd, perhaps im- 
pertinent, paragraph about it; and 
such was the old man’s aristocratic 
vanity, that I verily believe, had 
he seen such, he would there and 
then have relinquished all his ex- 
pectations — for he undoubtedly 
had them—of making Estelle Lady 
Pottersleigh, and the partner of 
his higher honours that were to 
come. 

‘Lady Naseby owes you a debt 
of gratitude, Mr. Hardinge, for sav- 
ing the life of her daughter—and 
I too,’ he added, ‘ owe you an ever- 
lasting debt of gratitude.’ 

‘You, my lord ?’ said I, turning 
round in the library, where we hap- 
pened to be alone. 

‘ Yes; for in saving her you saved 
one in whom I have the deepest 
interest. So, my dear Mr. Har- 
dinge,’ he continued pompously, 
looking up from the Zimes, ‘if I 
can do aught for you at the Horse 
Guards, command me, my young 
friend—command me.’ 

‘ Thanks, my lord,’ said I curtly ; 
for his tone of patronage, and the 
cause thereof, were distasteful to 
me. 

‘You have of course heard the 
rumour of—of an engagement ?” 

‘With Lady Estelle Cressing- 
ham ?” 

‘Exactly,’ said he, laughing till 
he brought on a fit of coughing— 
‘exactly—ha, ha—ugh, ugh! How 
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the deuce these things ooze out at 
clubs and in society, I cannot con- 
ceive ; for even the world of Lon- 
don seems like a village in that 
way. Ah, nowhere out of our aris- 
tocracy could a man find such a 
wife as Lady Estelle 

‘I quite agree with you; but 
there is a point beyond that.’ 

‘Indeed! What may that be?’ 

‘To get her! said I defiantly, 
enraged by the old man’s cool pre- 
sumption. 

Was this reference to ‘a rumour’ 
merely his senile vanity, or had 
Estelle ignored something that 
really existed ? 

Caradoc’s congratulations, though 
I carefully kept my own counsel, 
were as warm in reality as those of 
Guilfoyle were in pretence. 

‘Wish you every joy,’ said the 
latter in a low tone, as we met in 
the billiard-room, where he was 
practising strokes with Sir Madoc. 

‘I don’t quite understand.’ 

‘You hold the winning-cards now, 
I think,’ said he, with a cold glare 
in his eye. 

‘ Sir ?” 

‘I congratulate you on escaping 
so many perils with the Lady Es- 
telle, and being thereby a winner.’ 

I had just left Pottersleigh, and 
was not disposed to endure much 
from Guilfoyle. 

‘The winner of what?’ I asked. 

‘The future esteem of the Coun- 
tess,’ he sneered. 

‘Perhaps she will present me 
with a diamond ring, on the head 
of it,’ said I, turning on my heel, 
while Sir Madoc laughed at the 
hit; but whatever he felt, Guilfoyle 
cloaked it pretty well by laughing, 
and, as a Parthian shot, quoting, 
with some point, and with unruffled 
exterior, a line or two from the 
fourth book of the Zeid, concern- 
ing the storm which drew Dido and 
her hero into the cave. 

The bearing of Winifred Lloyd 
now became somewhat of a riddle 
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to me ; and on the morning of the 
third day, when we all met at the 
breakfast table (which was littered 
by cards and notes of congratula- 
tion), and when Lady Estelle ap- 
peared, looking so pale and beau- 
tiful, declining Mademoiselle Ba- 
bette’s cosmetics and pearl-powder 
alike, in the loveliest morning-dress 
that Swan and Edgar could pro- 
duce, I was conscious that she 
watched us with an interest that 
seemed wistful, tearful, and earnest. 
Whether I had a tell-tale face, I 
knownot. Nothing, however, could 
be gathered from that of Estelle, 
or her mode of greeting me and 
inquiring about the progress of my 
broken arm towards recovery. My 
ring was on her finger; but as she 
wore several, it passed unnoticed, 
and even Dora’s quick eye failed 
to detect it. 

Winifred had become very taci- 
turn; andwhen I asked her to drive 
with me in the open carriage—as 
for a time I could not ride—she 
declined rather curtly, and with 
something of petulance, even dis- 
dain, in her tone. She never had 
the usual inquiries made by others 
concerning my fracture, nor joined 
with Dora in the playful rivairy of 
the ladies cutting for me, ifno ser- 
vant was near; for at table I was 
of course helpless. She smiled sel- 
dom, but laughed frequently ; and 
yet it struck me there was some- 
thing unwonted in the ring of her 
laughter, as if it came not from her 
heart. 

The girl had a secret sorrow 
evidently. Was Master Phil Cara- 
doc at the bottom of this? Ifnot, 
who then? I watched her from 
time to time, and observed that 


once, when our eyes met, she 
seemed confused, and coloured 
perceptibly. 


‘Surely,’ thought I, ‘she is not 
resenting my half-flirtation with her 
the other day, when we visited her 
pet goat !’ 
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She was restless, absent, list- 
lessly indifferent, and occasionally 
preoccupied in manner; and in 
vain did I say to her more than 
once, 

‘Miss Lloyd — Winifred — what 
troubles you? what has vexed you?” 

‘ Nothing troubles me, Mr. Har- 
dinge.’ 

. Mr. ? 

‘Well, then, Harry—and no- 
thing vexes me. What leads you 
to think so? 

Her full-fringed dark eyes looked 
clearly into mine; they seemed 
moist, yet defiant, and she tossed 
her pretty little head wilfully and 
petulantly. I felt that I had in 
someway displeased her; but dared 
not press the matter, for, with all 
her softness of heart, she had a 
little Welsh temper of her own. 

Phil Caradoc gave me his entire 
confidence, especially after dinner, 
when men become full of talk, and 
inspired by bland and generous im- 
pulses. He related, without re- 
serve, the whole episode that oc- 
curred in the conservatory; and I 
felt some compunction or annoy- 
ance that circumstances prevented 
me from having the same frankness 
with him, for none would have re- 
joiced in my success more warmly 
than he. 

‘ For the life of me, Harry, I can’t 
make out what Miss Lloyd means,’ 
said Phil, in a low voice, as he 
made his Cliquot effervesce, by 
stirring it with a macaroon ; ‘she 
was ready enough to love me as a 
friend, and all that sort of thing.’ 

‘You have asked her, then ? 

‘ Pointedly—hardly know what I 
said, though—one feels so deuced 
queer when making love—in ear- 
nest, I mean.’ 

‘A man can do no more than 
ask.’ 

‘Except asking again; but tell 
me, old fellow, have I a chance ?’ 

* How should I know, Phil? But 
I think that the pattern sub of the 
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Royal Welsh Fusiliers, made up, 
like Don Juan, 


‘* By love, by youth, and by an army tailor,” 


should have a particularly good 
chance.’ 

‘You can afford to laugh at me, 
Harry.’ 

‘Far from it, Phil; I haven't 
such a thought, believe me.’ 

‘Seeing how friendly you are 
with these girls—with her espe- 
cially—I thought you might know 
this. Is any other fellow spooney 
upon Miss Lloyd? 

‘A good many may well be; 
she is lovely.’ 

‘Well, does any one stand in 
her good graces ?” 

‘ Can’t say indeed, Caradoc,’ said 
I, as my thoughts reverted to that 
episode at the goat’s-house, and 
others not dissimilar, with some 
emotions of compunction, as I 
looked into Phil’s honest brown 
eyes. 

He fancied that Winifred avoided 
him. In that idea he erred. She 
admired and loved him as a friend 
—a gentleman who had done her 
greathonour; but she neverthought 
of analysing his emotions farther 
than to wish him well, and to wish 
him away from Craigaderyn, after 
that scene in the conservatory ; and 
remembering it in all its points, 
she was careful not to trust herself 
alone with him, lest the subject 
might be renewed; and yet she 
found the necessity of approaching 
it one day, when a sudden recol- 
lection struck her, as they were 
riding home together, and had can- 
tered a little way in advance of 
their party. 

‘Now that I think of it, Mr. 
Caradoc,’ said she, ‘ you must give 
me that likeness which you wear. 
I really cannot permit you to keep 
it, even in jest.’ 

‘Jest !’ repeated Phil, sadly and 
reproachfully; ‘do you think so 
meanly of me, as to imagine that 
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I would jest with you, or with 
it?” 

‘ But I can see no reason why you 
should retain it.’ 

‘ Perhaps there is none—and yet, 
there is. It is the face of one | 
shall never, never forget ; and it is 
a memento of happy days spent 
with you—a memento that other 
eyes than mine shall never look 
upon.’ 

“Do not speak thus, Mr. Cara- 
doc, I implore you!’ said Winifred, 
looking down on her horse’s mane. 

‘You will permit me to keep 
it? 

‘For a time,’ said she, trying to 
smile, but her lips quivered. 

‘Thank you, dear Winifred.’ 

‘If shown to none.’ 

‘While I live none shall see it ; 
and if I die in action—as many 
shall surely do, and why not I as 
well as happier fellows ?—it will be 
heard of no more !’ 

Caradoc’s voice became quite 
tremulous, either because of Miss 
Lloyd’s obduracy, or that he felt, 
as many people do, rather pathetic 
at the thought of his own demise. 
He had already possessed himself 
of her whip-hand, when her horse 
began to rear, and in a minute more 
they were in the lime-avenue ; and 
this proved the last opportunity 
he had of reasoning with her on 
the subject that was nearest his 
heart. He now wished that he had 
never met Winifred Lloyd, or that, 
having met, and learned to love 
her—oddly enough, when his pas- 
sion was not returned—he could 
be what her édea/ was. ‘ In what,’ 
thought he, ‘am I wanting? Am I 
too rough, too soldierly, too blunt, 
unwinning, or what?’ It was none 
of these ; for Caradoc was a well- 
mannered, courteous, gentle, and 
pleasing young fellow, and by wo- 
men unanimously deemed _ hand- 
some and distingué. All that day 
he was unusually cast down and 
taciturn, though he strove to take 
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an interest in the conversation 
around him. 

‘ By Jove, Hardinge,’ said he, ‘I 
wish you had never brought me 
here, to renew the hopes I had be- 
gun to entertain in London.’ 

‘Don’t lose heart yet, Phil,’ said 
I. 

‘But I have to leave for the seat 
of war—leave her to the chance of 
being loved by others, without even 
a promise—’ 

‘To what troubles we are ex- 
posed in life’ said I sententiously, 
and feeling perhaps selfishly secure 
in my own afiair. 

‘Greater troubles perhaps in 
death,’ added Phil gloomily, as 
he gnawed his moustache. ‘I some- 
times wonder whether man was 
made for the world, or the world 
was made for man.’ 

‘In what respect?’ said I, sur- 
prised by the train of thought so 
unusual in him. 

‘Look at a newly-born infant, 
and you will find it difficult to de- 
termine. “ He begins his life,” as 
Pliny says, “in punishment, and 
only for being born.”’ 

“Come, Phil,’ said I, ‘don’t get 
into the blues ; and as for Pliny, I 
left him with Euclid, Straith’s /r- 
tification, and gunnery, at Sand- 
hurst.’ 

The morning mail brought let- 
ters from the dépot-adjutant to 
Phil and me. Their official as- 
pect, as Owen Gwyllim laid them 
on the breakfast-table, attracted the 
attention ofall. The eyes of Wini- 
fred were on me, and mine turned 
instinctively and sadly to Lady Es- 
telle, who grew ashy pale, but 
seemed intent on some letters of 
her own. The adjutant’s epistles 
were brief. 

Caradoc was requested to join 
at once, his short leave being can- 
celled, as he had to go with a draft 
of eighty rank-and-file for the East. 

My leave was extended for a 
fortnight, in consequence of a me- 
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dical certificate received concern- 
ing the accident that had befallen 
me. 

So that night saw poor good- 
hearted Phil depart ; and the me- 
mory of his thick brown hair and 
handsome brown moustache, his 
clear hazel eyes and honest English 
face, dwelt not in the thoughts of 
her with whom he had left his 
heart behind. 


Twilight. 


He had the regimental goat in 
his custody; and when Winifred 
caressed and kissed her pet, ere it 
was lifted into the vehicle that was 
to convey it to Chester, Phil eyed 
her wistfully ; and I knew that he 
would have given the best of his 
heart’s blood to have felt but one 
of those kisses on his nut-brown 
cheek ! 


TWILIGHT, 


—_o——_— 


In that hour most enchanting, 
From sunset to the fall 

Of darkest shades of evening, 
And night’s enshrouding pall ; 

When twilight soothes the spirit, 
From care and toil set free,— 

Then think of me, my darling, 
For then I dream of thee. 


When first the star of evening 
Preludes the coming night, 

And the pale moon, increasing, 
’Gins shed her silvery light ; 
When, on each green bank shining, 

The glowworm’s lamp we see,— 
Then think of me, my darling, 
For then I dream of thee. 


When owls start from their cover, 
And raise their plaintive cry ; 
When night-hawks hover over, 
Or swiftly skim the sky ; 
When from his lair is stealing 
The fox on yonder lee,— 
Then think of me, my darling, 
For then I dream of thee. 


When ravens croak and mutter, 
And bats are on the wing ; 

When moths around us flutter, 
And crickets loudly sing ; 

When nightingales are piping 
Their love from tree to tree,— 

Then think of me, my darling, 
For then I dream of thee. 





MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY, 


CHAPTER X. 
1833-34: 
3EFORE wholly concluding the 
‘Recollections,’ that are most vivid 
respecting the musical events of 
1833, I ought to havemade mention 
—and this record indeed would be 
imperfect without my doing so— 
of an event which to myself was 
one of the greatest enjoyment— 
the witnessing of the presentation 
of Beethoven's /ide/io, for the first 
time in London, according to the 
German score, on June 18th, at 
Covent-garden Theatre, with the 


following remarkable cast: Leo- 
nora, Madame Schroéder-Devrient ; 
Marcelline, Madame Meissinger ; 
Don Fernando de Selva, Herr Gun- 
ther; Don Pizarro, Herr Dobler ; 
Florestan, Herr Haitzinger; Ro- 
cquo, Herr Uetz; and Jacquino, 


Herr Meissinger. The 
Madame Schréder-Devrient had 
not only preceded her, but the ef- 
fect of her performances in Mozart's 
Zauberfldte and Weber's Euryanthe 
had more thoroughly established 
her in popular favour than any tes- 
timony from abroad concerning her 
talent could possibly have effected. 
It was no enviable task on the part 
of this celebrated cavtatrice to enter 
the lists against so formidable ; 
rival as Malibran—and especially 
in the character of Leonora in 
Beethoven’s only opera ; but her 
reading was so widely different, 
and her method so much more 
suited to the music as adapted to 
the German words — the only 
means of really making any one 


fame of 


thoroughly understand the com- 
posers mind, alike in Mozcart’s 
operas as in this instance—that 
a discerning public could scarcely 
fail to prefer the ‘ new love’ to the 
‘old.’ It may well be conceived 
what were my impressions on list- 
ening to the grandest specimen of 
modern opera, after // Don Gio- 
vanni, as represented in its en- 
tirety according to the German in- 
tention of the colossal master of 
harmony. Impassioned as Mali- 
bran’s version was—-especially in 
the prison scene of the second act 
—and much as I desired to believe 
that great artiste to be the best in- 
terpreter that could be ever met 
with of the affectionate and cour- 
ageous wife, who consents to dig 
her husband’s grave, if she can 
only thereby be the means of sav- 
ing him from the vengeance of his 
deadliest foe, I cannot but confess 
that Madame Schroder-Devrient’s 
version threw a new light upon the 
entire character, the charm of 
which was its thorough realism in 
every look and word, and espe- 
cially in the rendering of the most 
eloquent music that has ever been 
noted down. The sudden burst of 
resolute determination with which 
she confronted the would-be assas- 
sin, and the piercing manner—half 
shriek, half vocal tone—with which 
she flung, as it were, the words 
‘Sein weib !’ at him, was truly elec- 
trical. It made one’s blood curdle 
—a sensation not removed until 
the stage was relieved of the pre- 
sence of her antagonist, whom she 
followed, pistol in hand, to the 
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very edge of the dungeon stairs, 
when she sank into her husband’s 
arms, and was the true confiding 
woman, who, now that he was safe, 
gave up all courage, all resolution, 
all farther strain upon her heart- 
strings. Her singing of the duet 
that follows was a thrilling manifes- 
tation ofall these feelings—hysteri- 
cal, in fact, as could but be the 
case had the scene been real in- 
stead of acted. Ably—most ably— 
was Madame Schroder- Devrient 
supported by Herr Haitzinger, who, 
although not possessed of a sym- 
pathetic tenor voice—what German 
ever was ?—was a true artiste of 
the noblest stamp. The other cha- 
racters were admirably filled ; but 
the impression they might have 
left behind them was completely 
obliterated by the heroine, alike of 
the opera as of the evening. 

The year 1833 closed with a toler- 
ably successful manifestation of the 
new effort towards progress, which 
had been gradually increasing under 
many discouraging circumstances 
eversince the engagement of Weber 
induced Mr. C. Kemble to go out 
of the old and beaten track ofopera- 
tic management. The directors of 
the two patent theatres were at first 
byno means willing to note thesigns 
of the times, or to go heartily 
with them. But the fact was at 
length forced upon their somewhat 
stubborn minds, that English opera, 
hitherto so-called, was dying, as it 
deserved to do, of inanition, and 
that, ifmusic were to secure its truly 
legitimate position, something more 
than three-act adaptations of po- 
pular novels, interspersed with a 
few songs and duets, and perhaps 
a concerted finale or two, must be 
mounted liberally, and creditably 
sung and acted. The Gustave of 
Auber having had a tremendous suc- 
cess in Paris, itwas, after much deli- 
beration and consultation, deemed 
advisable to fit it for the Covent- 
garden stage, and Mr. Planché 
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was forthwith instructed to prepare 
English words, in the event of a 
concession from the composer and 
the Grand Opéra being obtained. 
As Christmas was approaching, it 
was deemed advisable that spec- 
tacle, for which Covent - garden 
had become famous, should be re- 
sorted to, in order to gratify those 
whom the music alone might not 
have sufficient influence to please, 
that, both the eye and the ear be- 
ing satisfied at the same time, 
‘ pleasure and profit might be the 
result.’ So extravagant, indeed, 
was the extent to which this incli- 
nation ran, that ‘ former successes’ 
in the same direction were said to 
‘have been thrown into the shade; 
whilst productions which were 
thought splendid before now twin- 
kled in the mind’s eye like rush- 
lights when compared with the gas 
of Gustavus J77.* The manner in 
which Mr. Planché anglicised the 
plot was deservedly spoken of as 
an instance of good taste and skill, 
since he studiously rejected sense- 
less innovations, and proved him- 
self not merely a clever dramatist, 
for that was shown before, but well 
entitled to the F.S.A. which was 
added to his name. The musical 
arrangements were placed in the 
hands of the veteran ‘ Tom Cooke,’ 
who led the orchestra and con- 
ducted the performance. The fe- 
male singers who ‘created’ this 
English version were Mdmes. In- 
verarity (the Countess Ankastrom) 
and Sherreff (the Page), whilst Mr. 
H. Phillips (Count Ankastrom), 
Mr. Wilson,t Mr. Templeton, and 
Mr. Seguin supported the other lead- 
ing male characters. Of the ladies it 
may be said that the one achieved 
a less success than the other, and 
sO captivated the general public, 
that not only were crowds drawn 
to Covent-garden almost expressly 
to hear her version of the ‘ Invita- 
* See Atheneum for 1833, p. 780. 
+ See vol. ix. pp. 258, 271. 
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tion to the Ball,’ but the very er- 
rand-boys in the streets whistled 
that pretty and sparkling air as 
they had whistled nothing else since 
the introduction of Der Freischiits. 
Mr. H. Phillips had never appeared 
to greater advantage in any pre- 
vious opera, and exhibited a de- 
gree of ‘interest and manly feeling’ 
which would have made ‘ a some- 
what disagreeable part’ stand its 
ground well even without the pow- 
erful aid of his musical talent. 
‘Messrs. Wilson, Templeton, and 
Seguin also left nothing to be de- 
sired, and contributed greatly to the 
general success by the able manner 
in which they both sung and acted. 
The costumes were magnificent, 
and, with the exception of one or 
two concessions to stage - effects, 
were generally correct. The mise 
en scene Was appropriate and beau- 
tiful throughout, and the ball-scene, 
with which the opera terminated, 
surpassed not only in grandeur, 
but in chasteness and elegance, all 
that had ever been beheld either 
on our own, or on the Parisian 
stage.”* 

Whilst this English version of 
Auber’s Gustave was having a pro- 
sperous run, the manager of Drury- 
lane, not to be outdone by his pa- 
tented rival ‘over the way,’ brought 
out a version of the same compos- 
er’s Masanicllo, with Braham as the 
Neapolitan fisherman ; but the mu- 
sic was so cut about and mutilated, 
and the general arrangements were 
so imperfect, that it received any- 
thing but the hearty welcome that 
had been anticipated for it. How 
fearfully the score was excised may 
be inferred from this simple fact, 
that on the occasion when I ‘as- 
sisted’ at its performance, it was 
given as an after-piece, Lord Byron's 
Sardanapalus—with ‘Macready as 
the Babylonian sybarite, and Miss 
EllenTree—afterwards Mrs.Charles 
Kean—as Myrrha, the Greek slave 


See Atheneum 


for 1833, p. 78 


Oo 


—having been previously perform- 
ed. Until, therefore, A/asanie/lo 
was given some years afterwards at 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent- 
garden—to which I shall have by 
and by to refer— Auber’s chef- 
@’eurre may be said never to have 
been heard in this country. 

The season of 1834 opened by 
no means propitiously at His Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre on Saturday, March 
1st, and gave no promise whatever 
of the brilliant prospects that were 
in store for the Aaditu‘s and the 
opera-going public. The opera 
on that occasion was Rossini’s Za 
Gassa Ladra; but the Ninetta 
(Mdme. Feron, a very second-rate 
artiste indeed) totally failed to win 
approbation, and the Pippo (Mrs. 
Anderson, a youngersister of Mdme. 
Vestris) was accepted as a mere 
stop-gap. 

Madame Feron was an Eng- 
lishwoman, and first came before 
the public about the year 1811 or 
1812, as the articled pupil of a 
violin-player named Cobham. ‘ Her 
voice at that time was brilliant in 
its tone, very extensive in its up- 
ward compass, and of great volume. 
Her master was said to ‘have drawn 
his ideas of vocal art chiefly from 
the branch he exercised, and cul- 
tivated execution principally, and 
that execution by no means in the 
best manner. Her talents were 
somewhat abused in the exertion 
to which he submitted them; for 
she was taken round the country, 
announced with the cognomen of 
“the English Catalani,” and exhi- 
bited wherever a few guineas were 
to be earned. Such a course of 
training was not likely to confer 
any great celebrity, and Miss Fearon 
—that was her real name—quitted 
England for Italy, where she re- 
mained for a considerable time, 
enjoying good instruction and the 
advantage of singing in the: first 
theatres, her husband having been 
joint proprietor with Signor Bar- 
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baja* of those of Milan and Na- 
ples ? so that, when she returned 
to England in 1827, she ‘did so 
with all this ripening practice and 
experience. Such a singer must, 
of course, have excited high anti- 
cipations.’ Nevertheless, she caused 
nothing else than disappointment 
to those best qualified to judge, 
inasmuch as ‘so completely had 
her Italian instruction and _ taste 
been absorbed and neutralised by 
the practice of English,’ that she 
belonged neither to the one school 
nor the other. She, indeed, ‘ pre- 
sented the most curious and com- 
plete example’ of this defect ; ‘ for 
after a residence of many years 
upon the Continent, surrounded by 
all that could change and dena- 
tionalise the mind and the habits, 
after performing continually upon 


the Italian stage in Italy, and, of 


course, giving herself up entirely 
to Italian feeling and conforming 
herself to Italian manner, she came 
back to England, and at once took 
a supreme place upon the English 
boards, without any trace of foreign 
acquisition that disturbed even the 
prejudices of a native and mixed 
audience.’t 

But for the male characters— 
Curionit (Giannetto), Giubelei 
(Podesta), and Zuchelli § (Ferdi- 
nando)—the performance would 
have been positively unendurable. 
‘ Curioni was cordially greeted after 
his temporary absence ; but time 
had told its tale on his powers, while 
it had dealt leniently with Zuchelli, 
who personated the deserter with 
great feeling and effect.’ Giubelei— 
whom I then heard for the first 
time—was considered wholly un- 
equal to the part of the Podesta, 
having neither sufficient comic ta- 

* See vol. ix. p. 511. 

+ See the Quarterly Magazine and Re- 
view, Vol, ix. pp. 351, 359. Madame Feron 
was the mother of Mr, Augustus Harris, the 
stage-manager of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent-garden, under Mr, Gye's lesseeship, 


for many years past. 


t See vol. ix. p. 31. § Vol, ix. p. 29. 
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lent, nor histrionic capacity to com- 
pass its requirements. 

The latter singer was a useful 
rather than a brilliant acquisition 
to His Majesty’s Theatre. He was 
one of those ready men who could 
always be relied upon in an emer- 
gency, being thoroughly up to the 
necessary work he was called upon 
to undertake; but he was apt to 
sing out of tune, and had the mis- 
fortune’ rarely to be placed in any 
position in which he could thor- 
oughly do himself justice. He 
made his first appearance in Lon- 
don on the occasion of Mdme. 
Puzzi’s—nie Toso—adébut* in the 
middle of March 1827, in the ver- 
sion of Rossini’s AZoisé, which was 
prepared so as to satisfy the scru- 
ples of the British public under the 
title of Pietro 7? Eremita. Onthis oc- 
casion he played the ‘ hermit,’ and 
vas thus spoken of by a competent 
critic :—‘ Signor Giubelei’s voice is 
agreeable, and his manner at once 
modest and good ; but nature does 
not seem to have done enough to 
render him a great, though he may 
become a very useful, singer. He is 
tall in person and easy in his man- 
ner, and his acting is of the same 
standard with his singing.’t I did 
not hear him until the occasion 
already mentioned, and, although 
six years had elapsed since these 
remarks had been written, he had 
certainly made no progress to war- 
rant a higher appreciation of his 
qualities. He was without ques- 
tion one of the ugliest men that 
ever lived, and in addition to this 
he squinted fearfully. In after time 
he was of great service in playing 
with Adelaide Kemble at Covent- 
garden in an English version of Bel 
lini’s Verma, and one or two other 
operas ; but he did no more then 
and there than he had already ac- 
complished at the Italian Opera- 


See vol. ix. pp. 27-8. 
+ See the Quarterly Magazine and Re- 


VW, vol. ix. Pp. 53- 
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house. After fulfilling this engage- 
ment, he retired to America, where 
he obtained much greater popular- 
ity than he would ever have won 
on this side of the Atlantic, either 
in England or abroad, and died 

there a few years afterwards. 
Rubini and Tamburini having 
arrived, although somewhat later 
than they had been looked for, M. 
Laporte was able to put up the Bar- 
bitre on Saturday, April 6th, which, 
as it always is, was sufficiently at- 
tractive to silence complaints that 
are ever ready to be made about ope- 
ratic mismanagement. The follow- 
ing Tuesday, April 8th, was, how- 
ever, to compensate for every dis- 
appointment, and to remain for 
ever in the records of the doings 
of His Majesty’s Theatre as a night 
‘marked with white chalk,” for on 
thatevermemorable occasion Giulia 
Grisi made her début before a Lon- 
don audience. It seems but yes- 
terday that I sauntered towards the 
Haymarket, as I was then so often 
in the habit of doing, merely four 
passer le temps, without having the 
slightest expectation of hearing any- 
thing—or anybody—extraordinary; 
for I did not even know what opera 
had been affichéd, and if I had 
heard tell that a débutante was about 
to try her vocation, it would have 
afforded me little or no interest. 
The reasons for this state of mind 
were obvious, because I had heard 
little or nothing, so far as soprano 
prima donnas were concerned, dur- 
ing the previous season, and I had, 
like many others, come almost to 
believe that there could be no rival 
found to compete with the goddess 
of universal idolatry, Marie Mali- 
bran, whose services M. Laporte 
had never seemed to value—whe- 
ther on account of his own or that 

* *Cressa, ne careat pulchra dies nota.’ 

Hor. Carm. I. XXxxvi, 10. 


*Hunc, Macrine, diem numera meliore 
lapillo, 

Qui tibi labentes apponit candidus an- 
nus,’ Persius, ii, 1 sqq. 
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excitable woman’s caprices, nobody 
seemed to be able to tell. On enter- 
ing the pit on thatmemorable night, 
the first person of my acquaint- 
ance whom I met was the late 
Mr. Edward Taylor, afterwards the 
Gresham Professor of Music,* who, 
accosting me by my Christian name 
—he had known me from my child- 
hood—asked whether I had come 
purposely to hear the new singer. 
Great was his surprise when I told 
him, that not only had I not done 
so, but that I was wholly ignorant 
both as to the opera itself, and who 
were to sing init. The overture 
was played—and so well played— 
that it received a hearty encore, 
notwithstanding some signs of im- 
patience were shown at the delay 
its repetition would necessarily oc- 
casion for the appearance ofthe new 
singer. Scarcely a note of the open- 
ing of the opera was heard, owing 
to the hum of conversation that was 
going on in every direction. ‘The 
scene descriptive of the expectation 
of the young soldier’s (Giannetto) 
return, and the teasing of the mag- 
pie by Pippo (Mrs. Anderson) only 
to get his fingers bitten, passed all 
but in dumb showuntil the moment 
arrived for the evfrée of Ninetta, 
when the house was on the instant 
so hushed that the slightest whis- 
per might have been heard. When 
Grisi came down the bridge upon 
the stage, there was on the instant 
such a burst of applause that made 
the house ying from end to end. 
Not one in a hundred who had 
come to hear her knew anything 
whatever about her musical quali- 
ties. They had listened to her 
sister, Giudetta Grisi, two seasons 
previously, only to be disappointed, 
and a similar repetition, for aught 
they could tell, might once more be 
in store for them; but the personal 
beauty of that youthful Italian face, 
the slimness of her figure, and the 
modest confidence she manifested, 


* See vol. viii. p. 443, and vol. ix. p, 269. 
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seemed to act like an immediate 
charm, and to rouse even the most 
impassive into a state bordering 
upon little else than wild excite- 
ment. Scarcely, however, had she 
given the first bar of the ‘ Di pia- 
cer,’ than her success was achieved. 
The peculiarity of her rich and full 
tone, the @ f/omd of her manner, 
and the undoubted signs of her 
proficiency, disarmed all criticism, 
and made her at once that favourite 
she never ceased to be so long 
as she remained in the full vigour 
ofher powers. In confirmation of 
the accuracy of this impression, 
nothing can be more to the point 
than the following piece of just 
criticism, which was immediately 
afterwards written by one thorough- 
ly qualified to express an accurate 
judgment : 

‘ And now, room for Mdlle. Giulia 
Grisi (4a jolie Grisi, as the Paris- 
ians call her, to distinguish her from 
her sister). It is long since we have 
seen so triumphant an appearance 
upon these boards, or an audience 
so alive to every beauty of acting 
and singing as the audience of 
Tuesday evening assembled to pro- 
nounce upon the new frima donna. 
Mdlle. Grisi’s appearance is suffi- 
cient to make a most favourable 
first impression. Her voice, and 
style, and (perhaps above all) her 
acting, to confirm it, all three leave 
little or nothing to be wished. She 
is gifted with a good figure, and a 
handsome and expressive face, in 
the first instance; in the second, 
she has a rich, clear, powerful, and 
extremely flexible voice ; her exe- 
cution is at times exuberant, but it 
goes along with the passion of her 
part, and carries the hearer away 
with it. We were certain of her 
feeling in the first part of “ Di pia- 
cer;” we were not, however, aware 
of the fulness of it till the second 
act, when her leading of the quar- 
tet, “Gia di pinto,” and the sudden 
outbreak of despair in the scene 
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where she is led to execution, ex- 
cited us to the highest possible 
degree.”* 

Grisi had the immense advan- 
tage of being most admirably as- 
sisted by Rubini (Giannetto), Tam- 
burini (Fernando), and Zuchelli (the 
Podesta), each of whom seemed to 
vie with the others to render so 
auspicious an event one that never 
should be forgotten by those who 
had the privilege of witnessing it. 
The only drawback to the cast was 
the Pippo of Mrs. Anderson, who 
was utterly unfitted for the position 
she occupied ; so much so, indeed, 
that in consequence of her incom- 
petence, the beautiful duet, ‘ Ebben 
per mia memoria,’ one of Rossini’s 
most touching compositions, had 
of necessity to be omitted. 

Inasmuch as Giulia Grisi’s ap- 
pearance in Donizetti's Anna Bo- 
Zena was one of the most important 
events of the opera season of 1834, 
a reference to the criticism of the 
Times on the following morning 
(Wednesday, April 16th) may not 
be without interest. ‘If we could 
dismiss such a performance, as our 
limited space almost impels us to 
do, by a single sentence, we might 
be content with saying that she has 
confirmed by it the impression she 
made on her first appearance. To 
those who witnessed that, there 
cannot be higher praise, and it is 
honestly and strictly her due. Her 
singing and acting of the character 
are both so truly beautiful, that it 
is difficult to say which of them 
stands in the higher rank, or dis- 
plays the greater genius. We feared 
at the commencement that this un- 
genial climate of ours had some- 
what injured her fine voice ; and 
her first scenes, in fact, evinced a 

See Atheneum for 1834, p. 274. The 
notice in the J/orning Post of Grisi's début 
was written by Mr. C. L. Gruneisen, then a 
young and nising musical critic, whose just 
and appropriate remarks, that prima donna 
always insisted, helped materially to give her 


that position she so long and ably main- 
tained. 
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want of vigour ; but here was soon 
discernible the judicious reserve of 
a first-rate artist. As her subject 
rose in interest, she warmed with 
it; and her first interview with 
Percy ; her discovery with him by 
the King ;her detection ofthe King’s 
motive in seeking to make her ap- 
pear guilty ; the celebrated scene 
with Jane Seymour; that with 
Percy, in which she reverts to their 
former attachment ; and, above all, 
the scene previous to her being led 
offto execution,—were a succession 
of effects judicious in conception 
and masterly in execution. Her 
disdainful burst at the King’s inti- 
mation that the judges would hear 
her defence, was remarkably fine ; 
but the most beautiful point, we 
think, in her acting was in the last 
scene, where the horrible incident 
is introduced of the bridal proces- 
sion of her rival close to the walls 
of her prison, as she is about to be 
conducted to the scaffold. She 
had sunk on her knees in a state 
of mournful abstraction in the front 
of the stage, and at the sound of 
the rejoicings is roused from it 
with the feeling that she is again 
free and happy with her former 
friends, till a review of the scene 
around her brings her back to the 
sense of her dreadful situation. All 
these transitions were depicted with 
a truth and force which could not 
be surpassed. Her singing was 
exquisite throughout, far too good 
for the music ; but it might be said 
to give it a new charm, so much 
did the workmanship excel the 
material.’ 

Having repeated the parts of Ni- 
nettaand Anna Bolena twice, if I re- 
memberrightly, in the interval, Grisi 
next undertook the 7d/e of Desde- 
mona in Rossini’s Ofe//o, April 22d, 
and completed the triumph she had 
most positively won in Za Gasza 
Ladra,* although her conception 

Grisi appeared on Tuesday, April 15th, 
in Donizetti's Anna Bolen when Ivan- 
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and delineation of the old Vene- 
tian’s daughter were, in some re- 
spects, wanting in that energy and 
abanden which were expected of 
her. It was not till some time af- 
terwards that she refined upon her 
first personation of this character ; 
but even when she had done her 
best with it, it could never be com- 
pared for impulsiveness, passion, 
or tenderness, with Malibran’s 
well-known version. The fact was, 
that the one was a genius of the 
most original and positive stamp— 
the other scarcely ever made a 
sensation except by reason of imi- 
tation. When Mdme. Viardot 
heard Pasta for the first time in 
her life, in her decay, she ut- 
tered a most forcible truth in 
saying, ‘Now I know where Grisi 
got all her greatness.’ It was from 
Pasta that the original Adalgisa 
obtained the impression how the 
Norma and Anna Bolena should be 
rendered ; as it was from Malibran 
that she gained an insight into the 
requirements necessary fora truthful 
delineation ofthe unhappy girl,‘who 
loved not wisely but too well,’ and, as 
it likewise was many years after- 
wards, that she learned what was to 
be made of Valentinain Meyerbeer’s 
Les Huguenots, by having witnessed 
Mdme. Viardot’s perfect version 
of that interesting character. This, 
however, is not a matter to com- 
plain of, since in nothing that she 
imitated did she fail, except in the 
Fides of Meyerbeer’s Prefhite, 
which she had the good sense to 
lay aside as soon as she had ascer- 
tained that it was not within the 
compass of her means, either vocal 
or histrionic, to make anything of 
it. Grisi had the misfortune also 
to be no musician, as I have al- 
ready said ;* but no av?iste that 
hoff made his dédu¢; but as I had not the 
opportunity of being present on that occa- 
sion, I defer my ‘ Recollections’ of the | 


ter to what I heard of him a few n 
See p. 630. 


ghts 
later. 
> 


* See v ol. 


3 


vill. p. 629. 
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ever lived was more conscientious 
than herself in mastering the de- 
tails of any part she undertook 
to play ; and when once she had 
got the notes and words by heart, 
and had impressed upon her mind 
the ‘necessities’ of the scenes, she 
never forgot them. Her memory 
was as prodigious as her study was 
rapid ; and no prima donna that ever 
lived was so ready as she was on 
the instant to go upon the stage 
and act any one of the characters 
of her extensive 7éfertoire, no mat- 
ter how many months or years had 
elapsed since she had appeared 
therein. And this continued to the 
last; so that, save when prevented 
from fulfilling her duties by indis- 
position, she was never known, 
during the whole term of her long 
career, to have disappointed an 
audience because of her being im- 
perfect in her ‘ words’ or music. 
On the occasion of the Ofello 
being given, the strength of the 
cast was fully equal to that which 
had marked the déut of Grisi on 
the previous 8th of April. Rubini 
appeared as the fiery Moor, and 
sang the music with his usual ex- 
quisite taste ; but in his acting he 
was by many degrees inferior to 
Donzelli, and not to be named in 
the same year with Garcia. Indeed, 
throughout most of the scenes 
Rubini may be said to have only 
‘walked through the part,’ and gave 
scarcely the slightest effect to the 
first triumphant evfrata, or to the 
recitative and duet of the last act, 
in each of which Garcia completely 
carried his hearers away with him, 
and Donzelli gave very consider- 
able effect. Zuchelli played the 
part of Elmiro—the Brabantio of 
Shakespeare—and obtained some 
success in the denunciation of the 
curse, which was looked upon as 
unrivalled, until Lablache gave af- 
terwards a version that made one’s 
blood positively curdle. Tambu- 
rini’s Iago was a finished perform- 
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ance, but manifested none of the 
villany of the character which Ron- 
coni in after time imparted to it. 
His singing, however, was so equal, 
finished, and pure, that in every por- 
tion of the scene in which he had 
to be present, and especially in the 
trio, ‘Te parle d’ amore,’ nothing 
whatever remained to be desired. 
To myself the first appearance 
of Giulia Grisi in Rossini’s Ofed/o 
was scarcely less remarkable than 
that in which she had made her 
first curtsey before the Aaditués of 
His Majesty’s Theatre ; for it was 
then that I heard Ivanhoff—for the 
first time, in the 7é/e of Roderigo— 
who had already taken a position 
scarcely second to Rubini. In 
spite of the opinion, generally ex- 
pressed, that the new-comer had 
yet to acquire a fine pronunciation 
of the Italian language, so difficult 
to all foreigners—he was by birtha 
Russian serf—and that his exterior 
and physiognomy were far from 
striking and prepossessing, it was 
admitted that he was evidently a 
very good musician, and in all 
respects a great acquisition to His 
Majesty’s Theatre. Ivanhoff’s 
voice, although placed in the cate- 
gory of tenors, was, from its high 
compass, more strictly an alto; 
and when not too much exerted 
was flexible and of good quality. 
In the upper part of his scale he 
had greater force than Rubini pos- 
sessed, and in the union of the 
chest and head voices he was some- 
what more equal, whilst he also 
firmly sustained his notes ; but he 
most certainly had to yield to the 
Italian in intensity of feeling and 
facility of execution. He was, 
however, deficient in power, which 
was easily enough discovered when 
he sang anywhere else than at His 
Majesty’s Theatre ; sothat whenever 
he put forth any effort—which was, 
it must be confessed, but seldom— 
the result was almost always in- 
jurious. He had, besides, not the 
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slightest idea of acting. It seemed 
to him to be enough to walk upon 
the stage, to take up his cue when- 
ever it came round, and to sing what 
had been written for him; but then 
he sang so sweetly, and attracted 
a pprobation by the manner in 
which, by means of a diminuendo, 
he reduced his tone to a mere 
whisper, that it was scarcely cael 
ble to be vexed, or to find fault, 
with him. He made little or no- 
thing of the small part of Roderigo 
in Rossini’s O¢e//o, much less than 
he had done as Percy in Donizetti’s 
Anna Bolena ; but he was at once 
accepted as a singer belonging to 
the first rank; and this—without 
the slightest improvement of man- 
ner, method, or action—he retained 
to the last. 

The brilliant success of Za Gasx 
Ladra, Anna Bolena, and 
combined with the general sec 
in which the two new dbutants 
almost equally shared, did not in- 
duce M. Laporte to remain content 
with three such stock pieces to 
work upon; for on the following 
Thursday (April 25th) an admirable 
performance—as it was on allhands 
admitted to | yas given of Mo- 
zart’s /7 Don Giovanni for Zuchelli’s 
benefit ; who on that occasion con- 
descended to sustain—and very ad- 
mirably too—the character of Lepo- 
rello to Tamburini’s version of the 
title ré/e, which, so long as the lat- 
ter remained upon the stage, hecon- 
tinued to ‘ hold against all comers.’ 
It was on this occasion that Giulia 
Grisi firstsustained the difficult part 
of Donna Anna, and gavea version 
ofit that has never since been sur- 
passed—I might indeed add—and 
never by the ‘ shadow of a shade’ 
equalled. Whether she had ever 
seen any other av7ésfe in this part, 
I cannot tell ; but immensely as it 
was in advance of any other Donna 
Anna I had before—or ever since 
have—known, I am convinced that 
she must have done so, or at least 


have given herself up entirely to 
Signor Costa’s tuition, advice, and 
direction. To have had such a 
conception of the requirements of 
the part as she manifested was not 
within the compass of her natural 
intelligence. Like everything else, 
it must have been ‘ created’ for her, 
since she never seemed to have 

the mental requirements to strike 
out anything new for herself. How- 
ever it might have been, no such 
Donna Anna has ever been heard 
since Mozartwrote thischef-d’auvre. 
The intensity of passion she threw 
into the opening scene, wherein 
the outraged woman struggles 
with the libertine, was overwhelm- 
ing, and only surpassed by the fol- 
lowing situation, wherein she dis- 
covered that the Don was her 
father’s murderer. The scream- 
ing tone—yet perfectly in tune, as 
round and full as it could possibly 
be—with which she uttered the 
expression ‘Gran Dio! rings in 
my ears whilst I write of it, and 
never ceased to electrify myself, 
as it did thousands of hearers, 
even up to the time when, with de- 
cayed powers and failing strength, 
she ought to have remained in 
that retirement she did not seek 
one moment too soon, and from 
which she so unwisely again and 
again emerged, and would again 
have done but a short time before 
her death, if she could have met 
with any extrepreneur rash enough 
to offer her an engagement. Of 
Tamburini’s version of the Don 
I have already expressed an opin- 
ion,* which, formed on this, the first 
occasion of my seeing him in it, I 
never changed. To those who 
had never heard Ambrogetti or 
Garcia in the same opera, I can 
well imagine that he will remain 
the best Don Giovanni of their 
day ; but as compared with the 
version of those two giants, Tam- 
burini’s was weak indeed. His 


See vol. ix, p. 392. 
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frantic struggling with the statue in 
the last scene was spoken of very 
highly ; but there was nothing 
about it of the terror that Ambro- 
getti imparted to the incident, and 
less of the heroic determination 
that Garcia manifested. There 
was no mind, in fact, in the delin- 
eation, the struggle being little else 
than a ridiculous wriggle to get 
free. The start with which he 
evidenced the thrill the cold statue 
might naturally be supposed to 
have driven through his frame was 
an excellent ‘ point,’ but all that fol- 
lowed was little else than mean and 
commonplace. The cast of this 
opera was of the strongest, for be- 
sides the artistes already named, 
Madame Caradori was the Zerlina, 
Madame E. Seguin the Donna 
Elvira ; Rubini, Don Ottavio; and 
Giubelei, Masetto. 

On Tuesday, May 27th, Rossini’s 
La Donna del Lago was revived, 
for the purpose of introducing a 
new contralto, Madame degli An- 
toni, in the ré/e of Malcom; but 
neither the opera itself, although 
supported by Grisi, Rubini, Don- 
zelli, and Curioni, nor the débutante 
afforded the anticipated satisfac- 
tion, the former having been given 
in anything butacompletestate, and 
the latter scarcely obtaining a swc- 
cés @'estime. And no wonder ; for, 
although possessed of a mezzo- 
soprano voice of considerable com- 
pass, it was much too weak in the 
lower register to have been rightly 
called a contralto. Comparisons 
could not fail to be drawn between 
this lady and Pisaroni,* who had 
been the more recent exponent of 
the part, and these were greatly to 
the poor lady’s disadvantage. It 
was feared that M. Laporte, being 
somewhat inflated with success, 
was about to resort to tricks similar 
to those with which the season had 
been inaugurated; and not even 
the brilliancy which had been ap- 


* See vol. ix. p. 166, 
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parent at every performance since 
the ever-to-be-remembered Easter 
Tuesday of Grisi’s début, or the 
production of Rossini’s Z’ Assedio 
adi Corinto on ‘Thursday June 
5th, with Grisi, Rubini, Ivanhoff, 
Giubelei, and Tamburini in the 
principal parts, served to remove 
this very general impression. Dur- 
ing the progress of the scene of 
this opera, Grisi introduced a song, 
written expressly for her by Signor 
Costa, which, unlike most inter- 
polations, was exceedingly well ad- 
apted to the situation, and met with 
an enthusiastic reception. Of this 
opera—now never heard—it may 
be mostappropriately and truly said, 
that its success did not arise from 
the mere brilliancy ofa scena, or the 
tunefulness of a melody, but from 
those concerted pieces and drama- 
tic adaptations of sound to sense, 
which afford the greatest delight. 
There was, in fact, an evsemd/e in 
this opera, which made itself felt at 
once as an immense improvement 
on anything Rossini had previously 
produced. ‘In the first place, the 
introduction had a 
force, and a freshnc .: «hi 

of Rossini’s many «7/ 

reach.’* As regarded the singers, 
Grisi was, except in the instance 
already mentioned, scarcely at her 
best; but Rubini appeared to 
greater advantage than he had yet 
been heard or seen, whilst Tam- 
burini as usual was full of energy, 
and sang splendidly. Ivanhoff had 
little else to do than to sing an in- 
terpolated song in the second act, 
which was the only opportunity 
really of hearing him to anything 
like advantage, because his other 
music by no means suited his voice, 
and seemed as if it had been trans- 
posed. Much effort was made to 
give greater effect than usual to the 
chorus and mise en setne ; but the 
time had not then arrived when 
perfection could be attained in 


learness, 


* See Atheneum for 1834, p. 458. 
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this respect, and the public had to 
look—but look in vain—for princi- 
pals who could emulate the glories 
of those great artistes, who were, at 
the time of which I am writing, 
the sole prop and mainstay of the 
theatres wherein their invaluable 
services were engaged. 

Soon after the introduction of 
Rossini’s ZL’ Assedio in Corinto, one 
single performance of the same 
writers Barbitre was given, which 
was indeed an event to be remem- 
bered, since it embraced a cast 
that since that time has never been 
surpassed. Indeed, it can scarcely 
be said how that cast by any pos- 
sibility could have been improved, 
when it is stated that Grisi, Rubini, 
Tamburini, and Giubelei were in- 
cluded therein. No mean or in- 
competent critic told, indeed, no 
more than the truth when he wrote 
of this performance, that ‘its per- 
fection was such as to make him 
forget how often he had listened to 
“ Piano, pianissimo,” and how long 
he had been tired with “ Zitti, ziti.” 
Itafforded a proof,’ he said, ‘ if any 
were wanting—that the extreme of 
vivacity and the presence of refine- 
ment were quite compatible. Grisi 
and Tamburini’—although the lat- 
ter was generally but a dull Figaro, 
as has been already intimated*— 
‘seemed to act from the inspiration 
of the moment, and to pour out 
their melodies and cadenzas, not 
because they were written, but as 
if they could not help it; and the 
consequence was, as might have 
been expected, rapturous applause.’ 
‘Worn out as the opera is,’—the 
same critic thus proceeds, express- 
ing an opinion, with which very 
few indeed would now agree, since 
the Barbiére still ‘holds the stage’ 
and is never unwelcome,—‘ Worn 
out as the opera is, it is worth 
coming any distance to see in its 
present cast; and we shall accept 
of no other Figaro in place of 
* See vol. ix. p. 392. 
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Tamburini, who seems to revel in 
the part from the “Largo al 
factotum,” with which it begins, 
to the “Felicita,” with which every 
Italian ofera buffa concludes, as a 
matter of course.’* 

The next novelty of the season 
was Grisi’s attempt to play the part 
of Amina in Bellini’s Sonnambuda. 
I say ‘ attempt,’ because, although 
to acertain extent successful, it was 
not to be compared with Mali- 
bran’s version, with which the pub- 
lic were then familiar, or with 
Pasta’s, which had well nigh been 
forgotten. Triumphant as the new 
Diva's career had been, from her 
first appearance to the eve of its 
close, she would have done well 
and wisely to have at least post- 
poned her appearance in this cha- 
racter, if not to have declined ever 
to appear in it. But the spirit of 
rivalry was inherent in her nature, 
and against Malibran she at once 
pitted herself, as she also did 
against her sister, Pauline Garcia, 
afterwards Madame Viardot, as if 
on purpose to justify the decision 
of Severini, the manager of Les 
Italiens in Paris, in permitting the 
former of these great artistes to can- 
cel her engagement in a moment of 
pique and discontent. Since Grisi 
then came to the rescue, as the only 
successful artiste of four, sent from 
Italy expressly to Paris to supply 
Malibran’s place, it really seemed 
as if she were on set purpose bent 
to keep up a species of operatic 
‘ vendetta’ that never was to cease. 
Without doubt her genuine success 
at His Majesty’s Theatre was a 
source of annoyance to Malibran, 
since it clearly enough demon- 
strated, that her services, valu- 
able as they were, could be dis- 
pensed with; and if they could be 
rendered anywhere at all, it must 
be on the English stage—which 
actually came to pass—where, al- 
though the fresfige was infinitely 

See A thei me for 1834, Pp. 523 
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less than had she been at ‘the 
great theatre in the Haymarket,’ 
the success was, to all intents and 
purposes, enormous. That Grisi, 
therefore, for the time being, crush- 
ed Malibran, there can be no 
doubt; but that the ‘Garcia’ would 
have had her revenge is more than 
probable, since she was rapidly re- 
covering her diminished position, 
when she was untowardly smitten 
by the hand of death at the Man- 
chester Musical Festival of the year 
1836. 

The legitimate end of this truly 
brilliant season arrived on Tues- 
day, August 12, with a performance 
of the Barbicre ; and as it was with- 
out exception the most important 
of all those performances I have al- 
ready recorded, I could not refrain 
from giving it all the attention it 
seems to have deserved, nor can I 
close my ‘ Recollections’ without 
resuscitating some most appropri- 
ate remarks, which were imme- 
diately published concerning it. 
‘So far as regards the public, it 
[the season] has been a most suc- 
cessful one, and that in spite of one 
novelty only having been produced. 
But the advantages of such a com- 
pany as we have had being station- 
ary for the season, and its members 
thus becoming perfectly familiar 
with the style of each other’s sing- 
ing, as well as the music they had 
to perform, and of a well-disciplined 
chorus, have been appreciated as 
they deserved, and have made us 
willing to overlook the tedious- 
ness of a many-times-told tale. . 
And yet, with the remembrance of 
La Gassa and // Barbitre fresh in 
our minds, we cannot be extreme 
in finding fault, and we must thank 
M. Laporte for a new and very 
great pleasure, which his making 
us acquainted with Grisi has af- 
forded us. Always efficient, always 
welcome as she has been, it is our 
opinion that she is far from having 
reached the fulness of her powers. 
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We should say that her perform- 
ance of the character of Ninetta 
was her best and only faultless 
“serious” effort; her Rosina left us 
nothing to wish. In other parts 
she undertook there were brilliant 
points—as, for instance, her splen- 
did recitatives in Don Giovanni— 
but a want of sustained energy. 
In one or two cases she was more 
anxious to show the perfect con- 
trol she possessed over her voice 
than to be Desdemona, Pamina, or 
Anna Bolena, and became in her 
solos a mere singing-machine, in- 
stead of continuing the sentiment 
or passion of her part. But this 
fault time will correct.* Mind will 
rise superior to mechanism, and we 
look forward with confident an 
ticipation to the day when she may 
challenge a Pasta or Schroder on 
their own ground without the 
chance of a defeat. We are sure 
that every month that passes over 
her must mature her powers. As 
to voice, and skill in the manage- 
ment of it, she has nothing to desire 
or to learn. We must likewise no- 
tice with pleasure the introduction 
of Ivanhoff to an English audience, 
and his success. He too is to at- 
tain a far higher point of excellence 
than he has yet reached, if we are 
true prophets.t With such a perfect 
voice as he possesses, and such 
feeling as he has given evidence 
of, we have a right to look for much 
from this young av¢iste. With the 
rest of the corps, who are worthy 
of mention, the public is more fa- 
miliar. Let the entrepreneur only 
add to their numbers Donzelli and 
an efficient contralto for the next 
season, and we shall be more than 
satisfied.’t 

The ‘ Recollections’ of this year 
(1834) would be manifestly incom- 

_* This was a defect, which in the course 
of a few seasons Grisi almost entirely over- 
came. 

+ This prognostication was by no means 
fulfilled, 


t See Atheneum for 1834, p. 613. 
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plete if some account were not re- 
corded of the revival of so-called 
English opera in this country, with 
which the veteran Planché had 
much to do, since he fitted the 
libretto of Herold’s French opera, 
Le Pré aux Cleres, for representa- 
tion at Covent-garden, under the 
title of the Challenge, on Tuesday, 
April 1st; the principal characters 
being sustained by Mesdames In- 
verarity, Sherreff, and Miss H. 
Cawse; and Messrs. H. Phillips, 
Wilson, Seguin, and Harley. As a 
previous adaptation of the work 
had been tried by the English 
Opera Company at the Adelphi 
Theatre and failed, it was prog- 
nosticated that similar misfortune 
awaited this second attempt. Mr. 
Planché had, however, avoided one 
rock upon which his predecessor 
had struck, by keeping the plot, 
which was one ofan historical cha- 
racter, to its original soil, instead 
of transferring the scene and the 
characters from France to England. 
Although this was a decided im- 
provement, there was one blunder 
in this adaptation which English 
play-writers and English musicians 
were sure to make, and for which 
they studiously and incessantly 
went out of their way—the inter- 
polation of scenes and music by 
different writers, that had no more 
to do with either one or the other, 
than a jig would be in place, if in- 
troduced before the ‘ Hallelujah’ 
chorus in Handel’s AZessiahk. ‘The 
English musicians of that day could 
not shake off the propensity to in- 
troduce ballads, which they seemed 
to think were the only means of se- 
curing a favourable reception. They 
were tied and bound by the old- 
fashioned system, which could not 
designate anything as of an ope- 
ratic character unless it had ‘length’ 
after ‘length’ of wearisome spoken 
twaddle introduced by way of help- 
ing the incidental music onward. 
Therefore, in the Challenge, a song 
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by some one called Blangini was 
given to H. Phillips in the first act, 
another by T. Cooke in the second, 
and a duet with Wilson by Auber 
in the third. The interest of the 
scene was completely broken up 
by such interpolations, which only 
served to weaken a plot by no 
means strong, and which would 
never have lived through half a 
dozen evenings’ performances had 
not the music been most attractive. 
I saw this opera twice, and was 
better pleased with Miss Sherreff 
than Miss Inverarity; for, whilst 
the former was always painstaking 
and intelligent, the latter sang and 
spoke so low, that not one note or 
word in twenty that she uttered 
could be distinguished. Miss H. 
Cawse had not much to do, but 
what little fell to her share she did 
conscientiously, as was her wont. 
H. Phillips, although singing with 
his wonted taste and correctness, 
was without his usual animation, as 
if the part of the swaggering bully 
overweighted him ; but Wilson did 
himself more justice than he had 
ever done in anything he had pre- 
viously undertaken, or afterwards 
attempted. Seguin was of infinite 
use, especially in the few concerted 
‘numbers’ that had been retained, 
but he never got beyond that ‘ tip- 
top mediocrity’ which prevented 
his making any position at home. 
When he went to America, I believe, 
he succeeded better; but then the 
Transatlantic towns and cities were 
comparatively a new country, so 
far as music and many other mat- 
ters were concerned, and what was 
considered bu: bad or indifferent 
on this side of the three thousand 
miles of sea passed for something 
that was oftentimes thought and 
said to be ‘ better than good.’ 

The first real instance of the ridi- 
culous notion about English opera 
being really and positively combated 
was Mr. Barnett’s production at the 
English Opera House, Aug. 25, ofthe 
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Mountain Sylph, the libretto of 
which had been provided by a Mr. 
Thackwray upon La Sylphide—a 
ballet that had an immense run, 
and established the fame of Mdlle. 
Taglioni as the first danseuse of the 
world. It was noted as one of the 
most hopeful signs for the future of 
English opera, that the words of this 
libretto, both ‘ for the songs, duets, 
choruses, &c.,’ were infinitely su- 
perior to the run of those that had 
hitherto been in vogue. ‘ There 
was no twaddle, no nonsense, no 
bad English,’ in these words, not- 
withstanding there was little or no 
rhyme in them that could be de- 
signated as positively good. ‘In 
short, there was really nothing to 
find fault with, a great deal topraise, 
and more than one thing to quote.’ 
As an instance, the following spe- 
cimen was given as a fair example 
of this opinion : 
Arr.—Sylph. 
‘Say, could I live, if he I love 
An early grave must find? 
A lonely thing on earth to rove, 
Like leaf before the wind. 
O no! if chilling death must come, 
With him I love I'll die : 


I fear not e’en the cold dark tomb 
If on his breast | lie.’ 


Of the manner of Mr. Bar- 
nett's setting this libretto, it is pre- 
ferable to give the somewhat hu- 
morous description of a first-class 
critic of that day, because the opi- 
nions expressed are completely in 
accordance with my own, and in- 
timate all that one could have wish- 
ed to have then said, and that it is 
desirable now to recall. 

‘We could begin at the begin- 
ning, go through to the end, praise 
everything more or less, and pause 
to give a reason for the faith that 
is in us; but we must content our- 
selves with saying that Mr. Barnett 
has surpassed himselfin the ballads, 
that he has rivalled the ballet in 
the concerted pieces and choruses, 
and that he has showed himself to 
be excelled by no living English 
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composer in instrumentation. Full 
as all his compositions are of me- 
lody, he is certainly inferior to Mr, 
Bishop* in the art of giving a de- 
scriptive character to his music ; 
but then so is, in our opinion, al- 
most every composer, English or 
foreign, whose works are ever heard. 
There are several—more than se- 
veral, many—of Mr. Bishop’s com- 
positions which are so curiously 
and minutely descriptive of the 
words they accompany, that we 
have often fancied that we could 
have written them underneath the 
notes without ever having heard 
them. We onlymention Mr. Bishop 
here to show that, however we are 
delighted to hail such an arrival 
as this fine opera from what may, 
under the circumstances, be called 
a new quarter, we are not disposed 
to forget the merits of one who, 
for so many years, honourably held 
the place of champion in this de- 
partment ; nay, who may keep it 
yet, perhaps, if he is inclined to 
fight for it ; but he must be active; 
assuredly he never had so fair a 
chance as this which has fallen to 
Mr. Barnett. Let him then up, and 
look out for one. Let him put on 
his musical gloves, and in all friend- 
liness pick a crotchet with Mr. 
Barnett, and try to strike him on 
the ear with a better opera. Mr. 
Barnett, who has showed that he 
is musically great enough to take 
his own part, will, no doubt, soon 
return the compliment. The exer- 
cise will be good for both the com- 
batants, and the public will gain, 
whichever loses. 

‘If we are expected to call at- 
tention to any particular pieces, we 
must do so almost at haphazard ; 
however, we will mention the open- 
ing chorus, Mr. Phillips’ scena, 
“To me what’s mortal happiness ?” 
the air, “ Thou art not he, whose 
looks of love ;” and the air, “ Fare- 
well to the mountain,” sung in his 


* Vol, ix, p. 32. 
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very best style. So beautiful is 
this melody, and so melodiously 
was it warbled by Mr. Phillips, that 
its effect upon us was extraordinary, 
It was encored by a burst of ap- 
plause which satisfactorily proved 
the great strength of Mr. Beazley’s 
walls ; and at its conclusion the se- 
cond time we felt an unaccountable 
inclination to lean over and pull 
Mr. Phillips into the box with us, 
though we should not have had 
the slightest idea what to do with 
him when we had got him. Mr. 
Thackwray is much obliged to Mr. 
Barnett for the admirable music in 
which he has enshrined his words. 
Mr. Barnett is much obliged to Mr. 
Thackwray for the opportunity he 
has given him of showing so much 
of the depth and extent of his 
musical resources. We are much 
obliged to them for the treat we 
have experienced, and mean to ex- 
perience again; and we shall be 
much obliged to the public to go 
and judge for themselves if we are 
not right."* The cast of this opera 
included the combined talent of 
Mr. Aldridge (Bailie Macwhapple), 
Mr. Wilson (Donald), Mr. Keeley 
(Christie), Mr. H. Phillips (Hela), 
Miss E. Romert (Eolia), Miss No- 
vello (Etheria), and Miss Sommer- 
ville (Jessie), and had a consecutive 
run of unmingled popularity for a 
considerable period. Messrs. H. 
Phillips and Keeley’s parts were 
afterwards supplied by Messrs. J. O. 
Atkins and Oxberry. Yet the only 
portion of the work which is now at 
all remembered is the trio, ‘ This 
magic-wove scarf,’ and even that is 
rapidly fading out of memory. 

Of the Philharmonic Concerts of 
this year there is but little to men- 
tion, beyond the fact that, if they 
did not add very much to their ac- 
knowledged superiority over every 
other instrumental performance of 
the time, they at least did not re- 


* Atheneum for 1834, pp. 644-5. 
+ See vol. ix. p. 395. 


cede from that proud and well- 
earned position. At the third con- 
cert, on Monday, April 21st, Men- 
delssohn’s Ms. overture, intituled 
Melusine, or the Knight and the 
Mermaid, was played for the first 
time ; but although, like all the 
works of that gifted composer, it 
exhibited much skill and experi- 
ence in the management of orches- 
tral effects and in the treatment of 
its subject—which was said to be 
‘sweet enough to be the song of 
any syren’—was, as a whole, less ef- 
fective than most of his other com- 
positions.* This opinion has never 
been reversed. This overture is 
indeed very seldom heard nowa- 
days; but whenever it is played, it 
never for an instant rouses that en- 
thusiasm which almost every other 
specimen of his genius invariably 
produces. The seventh concert was 
only remarkable for the perform- 
ance of an air varié, by De Beriot,| 
by Monsieur (or Master) Vieux- 
temps, who was said to be only 
thirteen years of age, although he 
looked older, and whose playing 
was so extraordinary, and so little 
like that of the generality of pro- 
digies, that some persons expressed 
a wish that Corelli’s ghost could 
have been evoked to hear him, and 
others declared that ‘they did not 
think the excellent Arangelo would 
have ever have slept quietly in his 
tomb again.’} 

The chief musical event of the 
year 1834, after all, was the Handel 
Commemoration that was held in 
Westminster Abbey on Tuesday, 
June 24th, Thursday the 26th, 
Saturday the 28th, and Tuesday, 
July rst. The scheme of the first 
morning’s performance embraced : 
Part I. Coronation Anthem, and 
the first part of Haydn’s Creation ; 
Part II. the Creation, parts two 
and three; Part III. Overture to 


* See Atheneum for 1834, p. 297. 
+ See vol, ix. p. 517. 
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and selection from Samson, with 
the Dead March in Saw/ intro- 
duced. Although the orchestral 
and choral effects of this perform- 
ance were not by many a degree 
to be compared with what has since 
been effected by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society in Exeter Hall, or at 
the Crystal-Palace Handel Festi- 
vals, yet nothing at all like them 
had ever been heard by the audi- 
ences who filled the Abbey. 

‘Ce n'est que le premier pas qui 
cotite,” is a proverb which certainly 
had its immediate verification upon 
the commencement of the Corona- 
tion Anthem. The gradual crescendo 
in the opening symphony, which 
works one up into a much more ele- 
vated state of enthusiasm than any 
could be startled into by a sudden 
burst of sound, reverberated along 
the vaulted roof of the Abbey like 
the swelling of mighty waters, and 
the first unanimous exclamation of 
the chorus, ‘God save the King,’ 
although it did not burst upon the 
ear unexpectedly, seemed to give 
vent to a pent-up feeling which a 
few minutes more of protraction 
would have almost excited to pain.* 
I had once heard—and taken part 
also in—this anthem in one of our 
cathedrals some years previously 
to my being called upon to listen 
to it in Westminster Abbey, and 
then it produced the effect upon 
me of, as the saying is, ‘ making 
my heart come into my mouth ;’ 
but on this occasion I was com- 
pletely overcome. Nor was I by 
any means singular in this respect ; 
for whilst I observed many a fe- 
male face bedewed with tears, I 
also remarked the moisture stand- 
ing upon the eyelids, ready to run 
over, of many and many a one of 
the sterner sex. I have again and 
again listened to the same chorus 
in Exeter Hall, and I think I re- 
member its being given at the 
first Handel Festival at the Crys- 


* See Atheneum for 1834, p. 490. 
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tal Palace in 1859; but it made 
no such impression on either 
one or the other of those occa- 
sions. It wanted evidently the 
solemnity of the grand old fane, 
not only as regards its adaptation 
for the transmission of sound, but 
its association with all that is hal- 
lowed and time-honoured. Perhaps 
in no place whatever in England 
are Handel’s or Mendelssohn’s 
oratorios given with less perfect- 
ness than in the cathedrals of 
Hereford, Gloucester, and Worces- 
ter at the annual music meetings 
of the Three Midland Festivals ; 
but nowhere else, with all the de- 
ficiency of performance, do they 
produce anything like the same 
results. There is a grandeur and 
a dignity in the stately march of 
the choral ‘ numbers’ of such works, 
which we wait in vain for anywhere 
else, even when not the slightest 
fault can justly be found with the 
manner in which they are rendered. 
The Crystal-Palace Handel Festi- 
vals have doubtless put an end to 
those Commemorations ofthe great 
master whose remains are interred 
within the Abbey’s sacred precincts; 
and this is, indeed, the more to 
be regretted, since, with increased 
means and improved resources, 
effects could now be produced 
which would entirely supersede the 
remembrance of the event of which 
I am now writing. A privilege in- 
deed it was to have been permitted 
to be present in the Abbey on such 
an occasion as the Handel Com- 
memoration of 1834 ; for, as it was 
the last occasion of that grand 
gothic building being put to such 
a use, sO was it the means of af- 
fording the richest display of the 
immensity of the colossal genius 
of that ‘ master,’ whom every suc- 
ceeding age pronounces to have 
been the grandest sacred ‘ tone- 
poet’ the world has yet become 
acquainted with. 

Into an elaborate narrative of 
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the several performances of Han- 
del’s works at this Commemoration 
I shall not attempt to enter, as it 
will be enough simply to summarise 
the events of the four days, and to 
refer to such incidents as appeared 
to be most deserving of remini- 
scence. After such a thrilling per- 
formance of the Coronation An- 
them, the Creation could but fall flat. 
Indeed, why it found its way into 
the ‘scheme’ at all was inexplicable, 
since it had nothing whatever to 
do with the event, nor was it in any 
way whatever consonant with its 
end and purpose. It was said to 
have been on this occasion per- 
formed in its entirety for the first 
time in London, or, at all events, 
for the first time under such favour- 
able circumstances ;* but this was 
by no means an excuse for its being 
thrust into the ‘scheme,’ as if to 
be a foil to what had preceded and 
was to follow it. The selection 
from Samson—although it would 
have been far more appropriate to 
have given that work as a whole, 
in preference to the Creation—had 
a most imposing effect. Mr. Bra- 
ham sang ‘ Total eclipse’ as no 
one else could then or now sing it, 
so as to make his hearers fee/ the 
hopeless sorrow of blindness with 
every note and word he uttered. 
Mr. H. Phillips rendered the dash- 
ing and somewhat vulgar song of 
Hariphah, ‘ Honour and arms,’ in 
his usual characteristic style, with 
perhaps a little too much exuber- 
ance of the forsando to be altoge- 
ther satisfactory; and Miss Ste- 
phens dealt with the recitative, 
‘Ye sacred priests,’ and the follow- 
ing arias, ‘ Farewell, ye limpid 
streams and brooks,’ and ‘ Brighter 
scenes I seek above,’ as no other 
living soprano of that time, Mali- 
bran alone excepted, could have 
done. But, after all, as it always 
has been on these occasions, the 
choruses were the chief features of 


* See Athen 
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attraction no less than with refer- 
ence to the worthiness of the oc- 
casion. 

The second performance — of 
Thursday, June the 26th—was 
made up, with the same inconsis- 
tency, of various odds and ends, 
in which the Handelian Corona- 
tion Anthem, ‘The King shall 
rejoice,’ formed the only portion 
of the first and second parts. Beet- 
hoven’s ‘Gloria,’ from his mass in 
C, with English words, Haydn's 
* Kyrie,’ Qui tollis,’ and the con- 
cluding fugue of the ‘Credo,’ of 
his second mass ; Mozart’s ‘ Credo’ 
and ‘Agnus Dei, from his first 
mass, the solos being respectively 
sung by Mdmes. C. Novello and 
H. Cawse* and Messrs. Vaughan 
and E. Taylor,t Madame Stock- 
hausen, Miss Masson, and Signors 
Rubini and Zuchelli. Rubini also 
sang an air by Mozart from ‘ Da- 
vide Penitente; Miss Stephens 
warbled Handel’s ‘Angels ever 
bright and fair; Mr. H. Phillips 
introduced the dullest of dull songs 
—‘ The Snares of Death,’ by the 
late Sir John Stevenson ; and Miss 
Betts made her appearance in a 
song from /oshua apropos of no- 
thing—‘ O, who could tell ?—with 
violin and violoncello odd/igati— 
the latter by Lindley—which were 
entirely lost on account of the vast- 
ness of the building. Grisi followed 
in a ‘Quoniam’ by Haydn, which, 
although well sung, was wholly out 
of place; and ‘Luther's Hymn,’ 
quite as much so, was declaimed 
by Braham, with trumpet o///igate 
by Harper. The remainder of the 
morning was occupied by ‘the 
work for immortality,’ Handel’s 
great and glorious /srae/ in Egyft, 
which was given very nearly as it 
was originally written, and compen- 
sated in a measure for the unmean- 
ing display of that light and trivial 
Roman Catholic church music, 


e vol. ix. pp. 271, 518. 
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which, never in the best taste, was 
most unsuitable for introduction on 
such an occasion. 

At the Saturday’s—] une 28—per- 
formance there was an immense 
galaxy of vocal talent, so far as 
‘the principals’ were concerned, 
embracing the names of Grisi, 
Madame Caradori-Allan, Madame 
Stockhausen, Miss Stephens, Mrs. 
W. Knyvett, Mrs. Bishop, Clara 
Novello, Miss Bruce, Miss Wag- 
staff, Miss Lloyd, Miss Chambers, 
and Messrs.Seymour ; Signors Tam- 
burini and Ivanhoff; Messrs. Bra- 
ham, H. Phillips, Bennett, Vaughan, 
Bellamy, Sale, Terrail, Goulden, 
and Stretton; and Masters Howe 
and Smith, two Abbey choristers. 
The scheme embraced Haydn’s 
‘God preserve the Emperor,’ with 
English words(!), a selection from 
Handel’s Judas Maccabeus, and 
two acts of miscellaneous music, 
the only creditable portion of which 
was that which appertained to 
Handel, and a selection from Bee- 
thoven’s Lngedi or Mount of Olives, 
an anthem by Purcell, the march 
and chorus ‘Glory to God’ from 
Joshua, and the double chorus from 
Solomon, ‘ From the censer.’ 

Tuesday, July the rst, was reserv- 
ed for the JZessiah, which was 
given by the express desire of 
Queen Adelaide. This was, in every 
sense of the word, a truly Handelian 
performance, and brought the event 
to a conclusion with more é/at 
than was merited, considering the 
inappropriate miscellaneous selec- 
tions of the previous mornings. 
Much fault was found, and deserv- 
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edly, with many of the engagements 
of principal singers, their number 
being much more extensive than 
the quality of their services. Upon 
the whole, the appearance of the 
foreign artistes, male and female, 
was much complained of, because 
they, with but one or two excep- 
tions, failed to satisfy the audience, 
from causes which were held to be 
inevitable. Such English talent as 
was brought forward was likewise, 
for the most part, only of a second- 
rate quality, to the general disap- 
pointment of the public. Great 
clamour had been raised against 
the hitherto exclusion of English 
singers, and the managers yielded 
to it; but, in looking forward to 
the future, such as were best qua- 
lified to express an opinion, uni- 
versally insisted that those only 
should then be engaged, whether 
they were British or foreign, who 
deserved such a distinction on ac- 
count of their talent. The hope 
was also expressed ‘ that, by such a 
time, many of our own artists would 
have earned a right to be included 
amongst the number, by patient 
and intelligent study of their art, 
which, after all, is something more, 
and of a nobler nature, than a 
means of amassing money or ex- 
citing the wonderment of the vulgar 
and sensual.’ Whether that hope 
was fulfilled or not I shall have to re- 
late when [ arrive at the period of 
the next Handel Commemoration, 
which took place at the Crystal 
Palace in 1859, on the occasion 
of the centenary of that ‘ mighty 
master’s’ death. 
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THE old man sits beside the lock, 
Where all day drips the water ; 

The old wife, in her faded frock, 

Still knits and nods by the cottage-clock ; 
But, ah, the little daughter ! 

I see no more her loving eyes, 

I hear no more her low replies— 
Alas, alas, the daughter ! 


At dawn the birds begin to sing, 
And o’er and o’er the water 

The swallow flits with winking wing ; 

The old folks wake with the waking spring ; 
But, ah, the little daughter ! 

No more to list the cuckoo’s call 

She roams the woods of the Manor Hall— 
Alas, alas, the daughter ! 


Midsummer brought the young Earl back, 
The lord of wood and water ; 

He met her in the greenwood track— 

His eyes were wondrous bold and black— 
Ah me, the little daughter ! 

He whispered, ‘ Trust me, O mine own !’ 

She wept, ‘I live for thee alone !— 
Alas, alas, the daughter ! 


Slow moved the weary months to years ; 
All day dripped down the water ; 

The father’s heart was dull with fears, 

The mother’s eyes were dim with tears— 
Ah me, the little daughter ! 

Who is it, ‘neath the city’s glare, 

Looks up with wild bewildered stare >— 
Alas, alas, the daughter ! 


A night there came—a night of wroth— 
The rain beat on the water, 

The wind blew from the rushing north, 

The cottage lights shone feebly forth— 
But, ah, the little daughter! 

Low in the dripping lock she lies, 

With tangled hair and altered eyes— 
Alas, alas, the daughter ! 
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CHAPTER X. 
OUR VISITOR. 

Ir would be impossible for me to 
mark with either black or white 
pebbles the Sundays of that far- 
away time. But for the bees and 
the garden, the occasional lamb, 
the calf just weaned, the newly- 
hatched clutch of chickens, the 
budding leaves of spring, the per- 
fumes of summer, the rich mellow 
hues of autumn, and the snows 
and icicles of winter, Sunday would, 
I fear, in our humble home at Love- 
dale, have proved a dreary holy 
time to me. 

As it was, there comes wafted to 
me from those Sabbaths of child- 


hood a sense of peace, of happiness, 


and repose. ‘Through the great 
silence which always seemed to 
follow the stir and bustle of morn- 
ing service, there break upon my 
ear the lazy murmur of honey-laden 
bees, the ripple of the Love, the 
soft bleating of sheep, the prating 
of our favourite pullets, the plain- 
tive chirrup of a stray chicken. 

And if my thoughts would some- 
times soar off to Fairport and Fair- 
port doings on Sundays, they al- 
ways ended their flight in St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, and resting with 
folded wings under the tablet afore 
mentioned, sat listening with a 
trembling delight to the pealing 
organ, and the voices of men and 
women singing triumphant praises 
to the Lord on high. 

‘There was no organ at Lovedale, 
either in the church—whither the 
Misses Wifforde drove in great state 
and ceremony—or in the chapel, 
where we repaired on foot with no 


ceremony at all, unless indeed our 
best clothes, which were donned 
only once a week, could be con- 
sidered robes of state; and the six 
psalm tunes that constituted our 
repertory utterly failed to satisfy 
the musical requirements of one so 
critical as Annie Trenet, who had 
not only frequently stolen into St. 
Stephen’s on Saturday evenings to 
listen to private rehearsals of the 
chants intended to delight next 
day a Fairport congregation, but 
had actually heard Madame Serlini 
sing, and been spoken to by her 
afterwards. 

There are, I imagine, some chil- 
dren to whom, long before they 
can understand the meaning and 
value of forms and ceremonies, the 
service of the Church seems a more 
grateful form of worship than the 
colder service favoured by Dissent. 
It was so with me, at all events. 
The bare white walls, the square 
staring windows, the stained-deal 
pulpit, and plain whitewashed ceil- 
ing, contrasted unfavourably with 
the softened light, the painted glass, 
the arched roof, the old monuments 
that delighted my heart in St. Ste- 
phen’s. 

In our chapel there were no 
monuments ; there was only one 
hideous tablet, which exactly re- 
sembled a sheet of mourning note- 
paper. A rim of black marble 
edged a white slab, whereon was 
set forth the statement : 


Erected in Hemorn of 
JOSHUA SANDELLS, EsQurrReE, 
Formerly of this Parish, 
And Founder of this Chapel. 


He was an affectionate husband, a tender 
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parent, a faithful friend, and a sound Chris- 
tian. 

He passed to his eternal rest on the 1st 
day of June 1829, at his residence, Fairport 
House, near Fairport. 

This tablet is presented to Ebenezer Chapel 
by his Widow, who mourns not as those who 
have no hope. 


‘He being dead, yet speaketh.’ 


The service was as bald as the 
building : extempore prayers of an 
interminable length; hymns con- 
sisting of about a dozen verses, 
sung in unison by the whole con- 
gregation (myself excepted), prin- 
cipally through their noses; two 
chapters of the Bible, one selected 
from the Old and another from the 
New Testament, both of which our 
minister considered it incumbent 
upon him to expound ; and a ser- 
mon—shall I ever forget those ser- 
mons, with their ‘ thirdly,’ ¢ lastly,’ 
‘finally,’ and ‘in conclusion’?—that 
was the religious bill of fare pre- 
sented to us Sunday after Sunday 
in Lovedale. 

But yet it was a form of diet 
which the inhabitants seemed to 
like better than that offered in the 
little church hard by. The church 
counted its worshippers by tens, 
we by fifties. Living, the Lovedale 
people did not affect its precincts ; 
dead, they dotted its graveyard. 
Under a green mound slept my 
grandfather and his fathers be- 
fore him. 

Two headstones placed side by 
side marked the last home of Mot- 
fields almost without number; and 
often on Sundays, indeed gene- 
rally, when we came out of our 
Bethel, our steps wandered natur- 
ally into that quiet churchyard, 
where we were wont to stand silent 
beside one especial spot, whilst the 
sunbeams flitted in and out, play- 
ing at hide-and-seek amongst the 
graves. 

When we got home again, we 
dined, and then our servant donned 
her best apparel, and went to after- 
noon service. 


Regularly when the door banged 
after her, my grandmother was 
wont to place an immense family 
Bible on a little table drawn close 
up to the window, and she read 
the large print till she fell asleep ; 
whilst I amused myself with the 
few books our shelves boasted that 
could be considered proper for 
Sundays. 

How vividly I remember those 
well-thumbed volumes, in which, on 
the merest threads ofa story, pearls 
of religious instruction were strung! 
Mary and her Mamma was the title 
of one of them; and if Mary only 
got one half so tired of her parent 
as I did, she must indeed have 
been delighted at the prospect of 
entering woman’s estate. I liked 
some accounts of missionary work 
the best. In those books there was 
at all events some variety, some 
movement, some change of scene 
and people; but in JZary, when 
the mamma said, ‘I intend to walk 
across to Moor Edge, and call upon 
kind Mrs. Dorcas ; would my little 
daughter like to accompany me?’ 
I always knew a sermon was im- 
pending. There was a deliberate 
deceitfulness in those books which 
filled me with a profound despair. 

It was like never having any jam 
that had not a pill or a powder 
lurking amid the sweetness. What 
a relief it used to be when my grand- 
mother’s eyes were fairly closed, 
and the large spectacles covered 
shut lids ! 

Noiselessly at that juncture I was 
wont to leave the apartment, and 
seek amusement, if it were fine, 
out of doors; if it were wet, in 
turning over my few quasi-posses- 
sions in the tiny room appropriated 
to my use. 

Later on, when Hannah returned, 
we had tea; and after tea I read 
aloud the /i/grim’s Progress, or 
that other progress of Christian’s 
wife, which always seemed to me 
more charming than his own. Real 
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to my imagination were the Slough 
of Despond, the path beset with 
dangers, the key which gave liberty 
to the captives in Doubting Castle, 
the wicked city where Faithful was 
put to death, the arbour where 
Christian lost his roll, the river 
broad and deep, and the city higher 
than the clouds, which, like Bun- 
yan, I wished to enter, that I too 
might behold the streets paved with 
gold, and the manymen with crowns 
on their heads, palms in their hands, 
and golden harps, to sing praises 
withal, that walked therein. 

I did not in the least compre- 
hend in those days the true mean- 
ing of the tale. It seemed to me 
a real account of travels under- 
taken by real men, women, and 
children, who, after passing through 
great dangers, enduring much trou- 
ble, surmounting many obstacles, 
entered at last into a sort of fairy- 
land such as was depicted in the 
story-books I at that time loved. 

It is well, perhaps, to read Bun- 
yan after this fashion when a child, 
since it invests religion with a cer- 
tain ‘ glamour,’ if the word be not 
profane, that it is impossible to 
throw over the subject at a later 
period. 

For example, although my grand- 
mother looked upon Bunyan’s /%/- 
grim with a sort of devout awe only 
second to that with which she re- 
garded the Holy Scriptures, never- 
theless she went to sleep over the 
narration I regarded as so full of 
interest. To her the Progress was 
merely a good book ; to me it was 
a story full of incident and excite- 
ment—a story so full, indeed, that 
I should frequently have indulged 
myself with a private perusal, had 
not such a liberty been tacitly for- 
bidden by the fact of the volume 
being kept on the topmost shelf of 
a very inaccessible cupboard. 

By some accident the Pilgrim 
had become possessed of a very 
handsome binding; and when we 
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brought him down on Sundays, we 
were careful to keep the gray linen 
in which his morocco binding was 
swathed close round the book, lest 
a chance touch should damage the 
outer garment, that my grandmo- 
ther considered as second only in 
importance to that in which he 
was clothed in a better world at the 
end of his journey. 

Worn and frayed is that binding 
now ; the leather has lost the glory 
of its first youth, the gilding is tar- 
nished, the pages are discoloured ; 
but the story the text tells is dear 
to me as it was when I sat in our 
little parlour and read that ever-new 
tale aloud. 

An uneventful life to chronicle, 
an existence almost devoid of in- 
cident, and yet perhaps for that 
reason the few events that occurred 
seemed very remarkable and very 
grateful to our monotonous expe- 
rience. 

Our mental appetites had never 
been surfeited with a perpetual 
feast of exciting surprises. To us 
the daily gossip, the latest scandal, 
the visits, the letters, and the news 
of ordinary society were as foreign 
as rich soups, made dishes, curious 
puddings, and French confection- 
ery on our dinner-table ; and ac- 
cordingly, when a donne bouche did 
come in our way, we made the 
most of it. We turned an incident, 
as the old dissenting minister is 
reported to have turned Ephraim, 
inside out, upside down, round and 
about ; but it was generally a long 
period before we followed the 
preacher’s final example, and turned 
our subject, as he did Ephraim, 
about his business. 

My short youth is a wonderful 
period now to look back upon. 
Counted by years, I know it was 
brief indeed ; and yet to my me- 
mory that time of sweet repose, of 
dreamy idleness, of happy inno- 
cence, lengthens itself out to a cen- 
tury at least. What is twelve months 
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of life, when life begins to seem 
precious to us—a thing desirable 
to have and to hold ? 

The days from Christmas to 
Christmas I feel now able to clasp 
in my hand. Spring is but a whiff 
of hawthorn-blossoms passed under 
my nostrils, and then fading away 
to make room for the roses of sum- 
mer. And what are they to me? 
In comparison to the rose-days of 
my childhood, they seem but a 
momentary blaze of beauty. 

What are the fruits of autumn— 
the gorgeous tints with which she 
paints each leaf and berry? Alas, 
alas! when we have sat at Nature’s 
table month after month and year 
after year, one cannot bring to the 
feast that keen enjoyment that 
gave such a relish to existence 
when all the world was young, 
when others took all the care and 
trouble and anxiety on their shoul- 
ders, and worldly sorrows were as 
unknown to the little ones as world- 
ly hopes. 


So far my life had been tranquil 
as the quiet beauty of Lovedale ; 
but a change—not a sharp or pain- 
ful change, albeit it was unexpected 
—chanced to be close at hand. 

How well I remember each tri- 
fling detail of that Sunday afternoon 


when it came! We were sitting, 
after our usual fashion, in the little 
room that commanded a view of 
the Great House. Close drawn up 
to the window were chair and table 
for my grandmother’s especial bene- 
fit. The hearth was swept clean ; 
for although the sun shone bright- 
ly out of doors, still within the 
weather was chilly, and a fire ac- 
ceptable. On a footstool beside 
the old-fashioned brass fender, 
which almost scorched my hand 
to touch, I sat reading, longing all 
thewhileto be outunderthe golden- 
pippin tree, where I was well aware 
there were plenty of apples to be 
had for the trouble of picking them 
from the ground. 


) 


But my grandmother kept ob- 
stinately awake, and her prejudices 
were against wandering about the 
garden and eating fruit in the open 
air on Sundays. So, forced to bide 
my time, I remained quiet. 

Once more I look round that 
silent room. There is the old harp- 
sichord ; above ithangsmy mother’s 
portrait. Large oil paintings by 
my father ornament the walls. 
There are dark oaken chairs, with 
quaint backs, and ornamented with 
much carving. There are shells 
from foreign shores ; there are fea- 
ther fans made by Indians ; ivory 
trifles, brought no doubt by some 
sailor relative from China. 

The history of those nicknacks 
—so alien to the modes and habits 
of the Motfields—which came from 
the cottage when my father died, 
I shall never know. For me they 
had always a singular fascination, 
and on that special afternoon, 
wearied of reading, I turned and 
contemplated with a new interest 
the curious but by no means valu- 
able contents of our room. 

How long I had sat there, weav- 
ing fantastic histories out of shells, 
fans, and pagodas, I cannot tell, 
when my _ grandmother’s voice 
roused me from my dream. 

‘ Annie, Annie, make haste ! she 
exclaimed, speaking quickly and 
suddenly. ‘Who is this coming 
here? Lord o’ mercy, girl, it is 
Miss Cleeve! What can she 
want?’ 

As to what Miss Cleeve might 
or might not want, that young lady 
left me no time to speculate ; for 
even before my grandmother had 
finished speaking, a prolonged 
knock echoed through our tiny 
house—a knock sufficient, so it 
seemed to me, who had never heard 
the like before, to bring the small 
tenement about our ears. 

‘Shall I go to the door?’ I asked, 
turning cold and hot in the same 
second, 
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‘Of course. We must not keep 
the young lady waiting.’ 

And it was as well we did not; 
for before I could reach the door, 
she had her hand on the knocker 
again. 

‘O, there you are? was her 
greeting. ‘I thought you were all 
asleep. ‘ People do sleep at all 
sorts of times in the country. I 
should, if I lived in the country al- 
together. May I come in? IfI 
may, don’t stand looking at me 
as if I were an apparition. If I 
may not, be good enough to say 
SO.” 

I opened the door wide, and she 
accepted that act as an invitation 
to enter. Happily she could see 
the parlour, and my grandmother 
sitting there, the moment she set 
foot inside our habitation, or I do 
not know how I should ever have 
asked her to walk in. 

As it fortunately happened, she 
walked briskly forward and greeted 
my grandmother, who rose from 
her seat as she advanced. 

‘You are Mrs. Motfield, I sup- 
pose,’ said Miss Cleeve, holding 
out her hand, which my grandmo- 
ther took as if she did not know 
what to do with it. ‘I want you 
to let Annie come out with me for 
a little while. She would, perhaps, 
like to see the gardens at the Great 
House, and there are none of the 
men about on Sundays—not at this 
hour. May she come?’ 

I looked at my grandmother— 
she was, I know, full of objections ; 
she was considering how she should 
state them. If Miss Cleeve had 
given her time, I should never have 
seen those wonderful gardens ; but 
Miss Cleeve did not give her time. 
Miss Cleeve repeated her request 
before my grandmother had, figur- 
atively speaking, drawn her breath. 

‘I do not know, Miss Cleeve, 
what to say,’ she hesitated. ‘Would 
your—would the Miss Wiffordes—’ 

The woman who deliberates is 
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lost. My grandmother had deliber- 
ated, and was lost. 

‘Would my respected relatives 
object to my taking a Sunday walk 
“abroad with Sally”? interrupted 
Miss Cleeve. ‘ Certainly not. They 
are darling old souls; but if they 
began to object to my doings, I 
should pretty soon leave them and 
return to my mother, who is not a 
darling at all. Now, Miss Annie, 
if you mean to come with me, run 
upstairs and put on your bonnet, 
and let us be off. O, you are not 
sure whether you may or may 
not! She may, madam ; is it not 
so?” 

She had all the assurance of fifty 
years of age, and, when she chose 
to assume them, the grand airs of 
the ancien noblesse. That last clause 
in her sentence, and the tone in 
which it was uttered, settled the 
matter, and enabled us both to 
understand the nature of the do- 
minion she exercised over our la- 
dies at the Great House. 

‘You can go, Annie, if—if—you 
would like to do so,’ said my 
grandmother, looking at me pite- 
ously; but I was too young to 
take up the weapons she laid down 
with much success. 

‘You will want me at home, 
grannie,’ I answered. I could not 
now put my own desires so far out 
of sight as I did in that sentence ; 
but then I was under subjection, 
which, perhaps, detracts from the 
merit of my self-denial. 

‘What a simpleton you are!’ 
exclaimed Miss Cleeve, without 
giving my grandmother time to 
answer. ‘I know you want to 
come with me, and you know I 
want you to come with me, and 
you know Mrs. Motfield is not 
afraid of my eating you up ; there- 
fore why will you not put on your 
bonnet at once? She may put it 
on without any fear of a scolding 
afterwards? This to my grand- 
mother. 
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‘I suppose so. I never scold 
Annie,’ was the reply. 

‘Perhaps Annie is so good a 
little girl as never to require a 
scolding,’ was the reply, which 
made me fire up in defence of my 
dearest friend. 

‘I am not good, Miss Cleeve,’ I 
exclaimed, ‘but grannie is, and 
she does not scold.’ 

‘What a charming grandmother "’ 
answered our visitor. ‘What a 
delightful thing it must be where 
no one says a cross word to any- 
body! Now, child, are you going 
to keep me waiting all day, or will 
you put on your bonnet at once ? 

‘You are very kind, miss,’ be- 
ganmy grandmother, as I wellknew, 
in respectful expostulation ; but 
Miss Cleeve gave her no time to 
finish her sentence. 

‘Tam not kind at all. I came 
here to please myself, and I want 
to take Annie over the grounds to 
please myself also. It is frightfully 
dullup at the house, and she amuses 
me.’ 

This was a light in which I had 
certainly never expected to find the 
matter placed, but it chanced to be 
the very one most calculated to win 
my grandmother's consent. 

*You had better not keep Miss 
Cleeve waiting, dear,’ she said quiet- 
ly; and looking at her in astonish- 
ment, I saw at once she had taken 
up my former impression, and 
thought the intellect of Miss Wif- 
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forde’s relative was affected. ‘ Will 
you not take a seat, miss? she 
asked. 

The last sentence I heard my 
new acquaintance utter as I left 
the room was, ‘ No, thank you; I 
hate sitting. How people can re- 
main glued to a chair for hours to- 
gether, I cannot imagine.’ 

During the short time I was ab- 
sent, she contrived to take a cor- 
rect mental inventory of our furni- 
ture and other effects. She criti- 
cised the pictures; she was good 
enough to admire some of our or- 
naments; she would have opened 
and tried the spinet, had not she 
been mildly reminded that it 
chanced to be Sunday; she looked 
at the views from the window; and 
having finally exhausted our inte- 
rior, was about to make her way 
out into the garden, when I made 
my appearance. 

‘What a time you have been!’ 
was her remark. ‘I could have 
put on fifty bonnets since you went 
upstairs. Now bid your grand- 
mother good-bye, for perhaps I 
shall never let you come back to 
her again.’ After which speech she 
took me by the hand, just as 
though I was only about six years 
old, and in this manner conducted 
me to the entrance gates of that 
domain it had been my habit, al- 
most from infancy, to regard with 
a kind of holy awe. 








THE STORY OF HENRIETTA RHENSE., 


Just outside the small town of 
Stauffenheim stands the Schloss 
Weissbach, a rather pretentious- 
looking place, with grounds laid 
out in the French fashion, and en- 
closed, on the side next the town, 
by a high wall. There are few 
people who enter Stauffenheim for 
the first time whose curiosity is 
not aroused by the appearance of 
an octagonal odd-looking building 
which stands within the grounds, 
and is only separated from the rest 
of the town by this wall. It is too 
big to be a mausoleum. It cannot 


be a house for the domestics of 
the Schloss, for apparently it has 


no windows. Besides, while the 
Schloss itself is kept in perfect 
order, and inhabited by a French 
family who bought it some few 
years ago, this peculiar-looking 
building has seemingly been al- 
lowed to fall into decay. Was 
there a murder committed in that 
solitary circularunwindowed house, 
which stands all by itself at the 
extremity of the grounds, holding 
no communication with the Schloss 
above ? 

Doubtless there were murders, 
of every grade of atrocity, com- 
mitted in this building ; but they 
were histrionic murders. At one 
time these octagonal walls enclosed 
all the manifold life of a theatre ; 
and if you ask the people of Stauf- 
fenheim how it befell that a the- 
atre—far too big to belong to a 
private house—came to be placed 
in the grounds of the Schloss 
Weissbach, they will tell you the 
story of Henrietta Rhense. 


At one time this octagonal 
building was the Stadt-theater of 
Stauffenheim. There was no big 
wall round it then ; for the grounds 
of the Schloss came down to a 
small piece of waste land, which 
was used for various purposes by 
the manager of the theatre. There 
was, it is true, a small private gate 
leading out of the grounds, by which 
the Count Otto von Engelhardt, 
who owned the Schloss, and his 
friends could, if they were in a 
hurry, slip over to the theatre with- 
out going round by the streets. 
But there were duties required of 
the owner of the Schloss ; and, al- 
though this short cut would have 
saved the Count much trouble, it 
was expected of him that, when he 
deigned to visit the theatre, he 
should drive round and up to the 
door in his heavy French carriage, 
with all its appurtenances and ser- 
vants. 

The Count Otto was a young 
man, whose parents had died when 
he was a boy. He had therefore 
had the management of his life 
pretty much in his own hands, and 
he spent it in a manner that seemed 
sufficiently strange in the eyes of 
the simple townsfolk of Stauffen- 
heim. For, instead of figuring at 
the Grand Duke’s court, where his 
birth, position, wealth, and _per- 
sonal endowments would have 
made him conspicuous, he chose 
to live the life of a student and a 
recluse in this small and remote 
town. His visitors, too, were not 
of his own class—they were poets, 
and writers, and such people, who 
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were of like habits with himself, 
and scarcely fit company for a 
Count. He professed, for exam- 
ple, to think more of a young man 
called Schiller, who had just writ- 
ten a play called the Robbers, than 
of the great Wohlgemuth, who had 
written a JZistory of the Church 
that was recommended by all the 
priests, and who was a great 
friend of the Grand Duke’s. In- 
deed, Count Otto was not nearly 
so popular as his father had been 
—the old Count, whose youthful 
dare-devil deeds in love and wine 
were still talked over and joked 
about. The Count Otto was 
haughty and reserved. Good-look- 
ing as he was himself—for he had 
a stately bearing, and a handsome 
face, with plenty of brown curls, 
and a light-blue eye—the prettiest 
girl in Stauffenheim might pass be- 
fore him without receiving a second 
glance from him. When he sat 
in his box in the theatre (and he 
went thither pretty often) he sel- 
dom withdrew his eyes from the 
stage; and, when he did, they 
wandered in absolute indifference 
over the faces around him. He 
was now getting on towards thirty, 
and the people of Stauffenheim 
said he would never marry—he 
was too much given over to his 
books, and his studies, and his 
correspondence with poor authors 
in various parts of the country. 
This was the state of affairs 
when the manager of the little 
Stadt-theater announced the forth- 
coming production of a piece of 
féerie which had achieved a great 
popularity in Vienna. That sort 
of entertainment was not very com- 
mon then, nor had it acquired the 
marvellous resources that are now 
drawn upon for pantomimes, ex- 
travaganzas, and burlesques ; while, 
with the new awakening of German 
literature, the people were crying 
for a national theatre and native 
plays, and were disposed to look 
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with disfavour on anything of 
French origin. However, this féerie 
had been a great success in Vienna; 
and the manager at Stauffenheim 
had not only imported the piece, 
but had also engaged the services 
of the principal actress in it, Frau- 
lein Rhense. Great preparations 
were made for the production of 
the piece, and the townsfolk looked 
forward to something particularly 
fine. 

It was not to be expected that 
Count Engelhardt should come to 
see a piece of /éeric, consisting 
chiefly of gorgeous scenery, masks, 
music, and magical transforma- 
tions. Indeed, the manager had 
sent a messenger to the Count, to 
ask if the box which belonged by 
right to the Schloss might be of- 
fered to the biirgermeister of the 
town. The manager was surprised 
to hear, in reply, that the Count 
and a small party would honour 
the theatre with their presence on 
the first night of the new piece. 

There was a little comedy to 
precede the féeric, and during its 
progress the Count and two other 
gentlemen appeared. Count Otto 
seemed to be in rather a merrier 
mood than usual, and paid much 
more attention to the remarks of 
his companions than to the re- 
mainder of the comedy. 

The plot of the /verie was a sort 
of allegory, apparently designed to 
introduce as many different scenes 
as possible. It represented the 
adventures of a young Princess 
who, somehow or other, has for- 
saken her first love, and wanders 
about in search of some one who 
will recall to her all the wonderful 
illusions of that mystical and half- 
forgotten period. Many lovers pay 
suit to her, and many wonderfw 
things she sees, but she cannot 
catch a glimpse of the wonderful 
Rose-world that she vaguely re- 
members. Now, it is with a view 
of this Rose-world that the /éerie 
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opened ; and the simple people of 
Stauffenheim, unaccustomed to 
spectacle, beheld with delight and 
surprise the gorgeous masses of 
scenery (much of which had come 
from Vienna), lit up by the strong- 
est lights the manager could pro- 
cure. The Rose-world of first love 
was hung with garlands of faint- 
hued roses, that faded back into 
an indefinite mist of flowers; and 
all around were secret and silent 
bowers, and overhead the calm 
blue, and in the distance the white 
windings of a river that lay in the 
midst of a beautiful plain. And 
while they sat and gazed on this 
wonderful scene, that was so silent 
and so lovely, there suddenly ap- 
peared the Princess. The effect 
of her entrance was magical ; for 
into the vague Rose-world, so pale 
in its hues, stepped a beautiful 
young creature with jet-black hair, 
with a calm pale face, that had 
wonderful dark eyes in it, and a 
look of absorbed wistful melan- 
choly. This was the Friulein 
Rhense, about whom they had 
heard so much ; and yet the people 
were taken too much by surprise 
to applaud. As for her, she seemed 
unaware of their existence. She 
had already assumed the dream- 
like air of the Princess, and was 
wandering about in the Rose-world, 
filled with a strange and yet unsa- 
tisfied happiness. As she went out 
and in among the pale pink bowers, 
they had now time to see how 
strikingly handsome she was, how 
perfect was her figure, and what 
splendid masses of black hair hung 
down upon her shoulders. Her 
Princess’s dress, too, was sufficient 
to wake the admiration of the spec- 
tators, who were convinced that 
the Grossherzogin herself had no- 
thing so splendid. 

Count Otto spoke no more to 
his companions. He sat and gazed 
upon the pantomimic world before 
him, and upon the beautiful crea- 
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ture who wandered through it, lit- 
erally spellbound. She was in the 
Rose-world, looking for her first 
love—he had met his there. 

But then she was merely an ac- 
tress, and Count Otto, although a 
recluse, knew the value of his rank. 
So he sent for the manager, who 
forthwith appeared at the door of 
the box. 

‘Is the Friulein Rhense mar- 
ried ?’ he asked. 

‘No, Herr Graf,’ replied the 
manager. 

‘Who accompanied her from 
Vienna ?” 

* Her father.’ 

“Is he in the theatre ? 

* Yes.” 

‘Then present my compliments 
to the Fraulein, and say that my 
friends and myself will be glad if 
she and her father will favour us 
with their company at supper in 
the Schloss, as soon as the per- 
formance is over. The young lady 
need not change her dress.’ 

The Count delivered the invita- 
tion pretty much as if it were a 
command, and such he probably 
considered it. For an actress in 
a small provincial theatre to be 
asked as a guest to Schloss Weiss- 
bach was an honour which it never 
entered his head could be refused ; 
and yet refused it was. Some half- 
hour thereafter, the manager re- 
turned, and begged to see the 
Count alone. Count Otto stepped 
out into the passage, and the man- 
ager said, with great embarrass- 
ment, 

‘You will pardon me, Herr Graf, 
but—but—Fraulein Rhense— 

‘Well, you delivered the mes- 
sage ? 

‘Yes; but— 

‘But what? She is not too fa- 
tigued by her journey, is she?” 

‘The fact is, Herr Graf, her 
answer was precisely in these words 
—* Pray present my compliments 
to Count Engelhardt, and say that 
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my father and myself never accept 
invitations from strangers.” ’ 

‘Der Teufel? exclaimed the 
Count in genuine surprise. 

And then, with a slight gesture 
of haughty indifference, he returned 
to the box. 

But in spite of this repulse, the 
spell was still upon him; and he 
followed the fortunes of the Prin- 
cess through all the various scenes 
with a persistent wistful attention 
that called down upon him the sa- 
tirical comments of his friends. He 
seemed to pay no heed to them. 
He was transported body and soul 
into the wonderful regions of the 
féerie, and was scarcely aware of 
the existence of those beside him. 
The short and the long of it was, 
that the young man had been taken 
captive by Henrietta Rhense’s eyes, 
and that he had abandoned him- 
self wholly to the passing infatua- 
tion of the hour. 

Yet he was no longer quite a 
young man, as we use the phrase 
to denote inexperience of the world. 
If his own acquaintance with men 
and women was limited, he had 
reaped the results of other people’s 
knowledge; and doubtless his theo- 
ries about the only possible rela- 
tions which could exist between 
an actress in an extravaganza and 
the owner of Schloss Weissbach 
were pretty much similar to those 
held by most men of rank at the 
time. Her refusal to accept his 
invitation had surprised him, but 
he forgot his wounded pride in 
looking at her and listening to her 
voice ; and by the time the per- 
formance was over, and he and his 
friends on their way home, he was 
as much in love as a man well 
could be. 

The Count’s preoccupation had 
not escaped the notice of his com- 
panions, and there were stndry 
hints thrown out about it as they 
sat down to supper. He frankly 
told them of the invitation he had 
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sent to the young actress, and of 
her refusal. 

‘It is a ruse merely,’ exclaimed 
the youngest of the trio, a youthful 
lieutenant from Dresden. ‘ She re- 
fused in order to pique your curi- 
osity—that is all. IfI cared to do 
it, 1 could undertake to make her 
acquaintance by two o'clock to- 
morrow, and to bring her here in 
the evening to sup with us.’ 

Why was it that Count Otto’s 
face was suddenly overspread with 
a frown? The young man had 
only offered to do what he himself 
had attempted to do. But he said 
brusquely, 

‘You rave. She will zo¢ come.’ 

‘Shall I try?’ said the lieutenant 
carelessly, stroking his pale-yellow 
moustache. 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ But I must have the means. I 
must have a little present to send 
her in the morning. One cannot 
get jewelry in Stauffenheim.’ 

‘I have a bracelet I had intend- 
ed sending to an aunt of mine in 
Styria. You may have that,’ said 
Count Otto. 

He was evidently bent on mak- 
ing his friend fulfil his promise. If 
he succeeded, he would then be 
able to estimate Friulein Rhense 
at her true value; if he failed, he 
would be proud of her victory; for 
it was not to be concealed that his 
impression of her had gradually 
altered since her refusal had been 
announced to him. 

Lieutenant Arno framed a care- 
ful little epistle in the morning, 
and sent it with the bracelet to the 
Friulein Henrietta. No one knew 
what he had said to her, or what 
request he had made; but after 
the messenger had been despatched, 
he lit a cigar, and observed to his 
friends, that before he had finished 
smoking the young lady’s answer 
would arrive. 

So it did. He took the cigar 
from his mouth as the messenger 
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returned, and prepared to open 
Fraulein Rhense’s note ; but great 
was his surprise to observe that 
along with the note came the same 
little box he had sent to her. His 
companions saw it also, and Count 
Otto, with a prodigious laugh, ex- 
claimed : 

‘Du lieber Himmel! She has 
sent thee back thy bracelet, du 
ungliicklicher Junge ! 

The Count seemed in nowise 
chagrined by the ill success of the 
lieutenant. On the contrary, he 
could scarce conceal his delight ; 
and when the lieutenant and his 
friend departed for Leipsic next 
day, the Count, in bidding him 
farewell, bade him remember the 
rebuff which had been ministered 
to him by Henrietta Rhense. 

Left to himself, Count Otto with- 
drew for a day or two to the soli- 
tudeofhis ownrooms in the Schloss. 
Perhaps he was endeavouring to 
check his passion at the outset, 
and had resolved not to brave far- 
ther the temptation of going to the 
theatre. However that may be, on 
the third evening he again appeared 
in his box, and sat there alone and 
entranced. Night after night he 
went, until it was clear that he had 
wholly abandoned himself to the 
delight of gazing at the beautiful 
young actress, wherever that might 
lead him. He sought for no so- 
ciety ; he imparted his raptures to 
no one; he even made no farther 
effort to become acquainted per- 
sonally with Henrietta Rhense; but 
every morning 2 bouquet, brought 
by a man who was not in the 
Count’s livery, was left for her at 
the theatre ; and every evening the 
young man sat in the shadow of 
his box, and looked down into the 
wonderful Rose-world, in which the 
Princess wandered. 

At length the Count made the 
acquaintance of Friiulein Rhense, 
and that in the most commonplace 
way. He did not rescue her from 
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the burning theatre, or save her 
from being run over in the streets, 
or, in fact, do anything heroic and 
dramatic ; but one evening, as he 
was leaving the theatre, he observed 
an old man, gray and worn, speak- 
ing to the manager; and as he 
passed, the old man was talking of 
the wonderful musical powers of a 
boy whom he had heard play in 
Vienna. Count Otto caught the 
name of Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
and, without any form of introduc- 
tion, stopped at once and inquired 
of the old man what he knew of 
this wonderful lad. The old man, 
it seemed, was professionally a mu- 
sician—Count Otto had achieved a 
tolerable reputation as an amateur 
composer — and insensibly they 
glided into a long and earnest con- 
versation about the various masters 
of the day, their qualities, their 
followers, and their prospects. At 
the end of their talk the Count 
abruptly asked his newly - found 
friend to call upon him next morn- 
ing at the Schloss, that he might 
show him some mss., which had 
been sent him by a great composer 
of the time. 

‘I have the honour, then, of ad- 
dressing the Count Engelhardt? 
said the old man, rather taken 
aback. 

The Count now remembered that 
he did not even know the name of 
the person whom he had asked to 
visit him ; and at this juncture the 
manager stepped in with a formal 
introduction, and the Count disco- 
vered that he had been talking to 
Herr Ludwig Rhense, the father of 
Henrietta. 

Old Rhense kept his appoint- 
ment next day at the Schloss, and 
from that moment a warm friend- 
ship sprang up between the two 
men, who had been placed on terms 
of equality by their love of a great 
art. It need hardly be said that 
Henrietta Rhense could not long 
remain a stranger to the Count ; 
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and so, after all, the young actress, 
in the company of her father, did 
actually make her appearance at 
the Schloss, and was conducted 
over the place by the Count. 

Nothing could exceed the cour- 
tesy of his manner towards her. 
Indeed, it is probable that he strove 
by every outward mark of deference 
and respect to obliterate from her 
mind the remembrance of the mes- 
sage he had sent her. And the 
more the Count saw of the young 
actress’s nature, the more he learned 
to admire her. He found in her 
all the graces of character which 
he had imagined she might possess. 
The more he saw of her, the more 
he knew she was worthy of his 
love; until one morning, when 
he found her alone in her father’s 
room, he asked her to become his 
wife. 

Her face was pale and her eyes 
were sad as she looked at him and 
met his anxious gaze. 

‘I am very grateful,’ she said in 
a low voice. ‘And yet I ought not 
to have let you say this to me—for 
I knew that you would say it. I 
ought to have gone away; and yet 
to remain was very pleasant.’ 

There was something in her voice 
that told him she loved him, al- 
though she spoke so sadly. 

‘I cannot be your wife—at least, 
not now, she said. ‘It is too 
hurried. You do not know me. 
You do not know how long your 
love might last. And then you 
might come to regret having pledg- 
ed your life to a fleeting fancy. I 
will go away from here, and some 
time hence I may come back; and 
then, if your love has stood the 
test of absence, I shall know that 
I need not fear. That is all I can 
promise.’ 

Nothing would shake her reso- 
lution ; and, her engagement with 
the manager of the Stauffenheim 
Theatre being over, she left the 
place, bidding Count Otto good- 
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bye. Her father knew of her re- 
solution, and approved of it. 

She was scarcely out of the town 
when Count Otto went down to the 
manager of the theatre. 

‘What have you done with the 
scenery and appointments of the 
Jféeerie? he asked. 

‘Nothing as yet, Herr Graf, for 
the theatre remains closed for a 
fortnight. But I must see about 
getting the scenery I had from 
Vienna sent back there.’ 

‘Herr Director,’ said the Count, 
‘let the scenery remain, and I will 
buy from you, at your own price, 
the theatre and everything it con- 
tains. ‘The ground it stands on, as 
you know, is mine ; and I want to 
have a theatre attached to the 
Schloss. I will pay you for. the 
building and what is inside it, and 
I will present you with a new site 
for a theatre down close by the 
river, and not far from the Stadt- 
haus. Is it a bargain?’ 

The manager was too overwhelm- 
ed to reply just atonce. It struck 
him first that the Count must be 
mad, and then that he must be 
joking. However, in the end he 
saw there was no joke in the mat- 
ter, and he set about making his 
calculations. 

When the townspeople heard 
that Count Engelhardt had bought 
the Stadt-theater, they too thought 
he was mad; for it was clear that 
he did not mean to have any per- 
formances in it. He allowed all the 
actors and actresses to make fresh 
engagements with the manager for 
the new theatre that was to be built, 
and he gave compensations to each 
and all for loss of time. 

‘To think,’ they said, ‘that the 
young Count should have lived 
quietly and become rich only to 
throw away his money like this! 
The old Count his father knew 
how to spend money and get 
value for it. He had rare spark- 
ling wines from France and Hun- 
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gary ; he had plenty of friends to 
see him; he gave presents to ladies 
at the Grand Duke’s court; he 
drank, and gambled, and went to 
the devil merrily. But this young 
Count, albeit a handsomer man 
and a more pleasant-spoken gentle- 
man, must needs sit at home with 
his books, and save up money, and 
then all at once throw it away on 
a project, the like of which was 
never heard of.’ 

Count Otto speedily set about 
taking possession of his new pro- 
perty. He ran a wall round the 
theatre, cutting it off from the town, 
and enclosing it in his own ground. 
The bit of meadow was also en- 
closed, and planted with shrubs. 
He did not wait to see these works 
finished ; for so soon as they were 
begun, he set out from the place, 
and Stauffenheim saw him no more 
for nearly a year. 

Meanwhile it became known that 
the Rose-world of the féerie still re- 
mained in the theatre, exactly as it 
had been during the performance 
of the piece. The Count had en- 
gaged the services of one or two of 
the assistants of the theatre, and 
their duty it was to see that this 
scenery was kept clean and bright. 
During his absence it was kept care- 
fully covered over while the inte- 
rior of the theatre was being newly 
decorated. 

As for himself, he followed Hen- 
rietta Rhense from place to place, 
as the various exigences of her 
profession compelled her to travel. 
Yet neither she nor her father 
knew that he did so—a slight dis- 
guise and a little precaution kept 
him easily concealed from both. 
He thus constituted himself an in- 
visible guard over her safety, while 
enjoying the pleasure of looking 
at her whom he had chosen as his 
wife. He had prevailed on her to 
write to him; and her few letters 
were forwarded to him, while his 
replies were sent back to Stauffen- 
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heim, to be again posted from 
there. Her letters were frank 
and simple in the extreme ; but 
they made no allusion whatever to 
the understood compact that had 
been made between them. Al- 
though he would fain have learned 
that she too looked forward to the 
happy close of his period of pro- 
bation, he could not but admire 
the delicacy which prompted this 
reserve. For her silence intimated 
to him that he was free from any 
promise—that she could not ac- 
cept his offer even in the light of 
a possibility until this trial had 
been made. So he followed her 
about, and secretly listened to her 
sweet voice, and secretly saw from 
a distance the sweet face that he 
hoped might lighten up in the fu- 
ture the solitary rooms of the 
Schloss Weissbach. 

He knew very well that he was 
breaking his part of the compact 
in thus seeing her. It was under- 
stood that her absence was to be 
a test of his constancy and of the 
reality of his affection, whereas she 
was never really absent from him 
for twenty-four hours together. 
However, he reconciled his con- 
science to the deception by saying 
to himself that, as he knew the 
depth and stability of his affection, 
it was only necessary to persuade 
her, and that his present enjoy- 
ment could not interfere with the 
final result. 

At last the Wanderiahrwas over ; 
and Henrietta Rhense and her fa- 
ther were in Prague. Nothing had 
been said as to how she and her 
lover were to meet ; and doubtless 
she expected a letter from him, 
containing some intelligence of his 
coming. But instead of a letter, 





he presented himself, on this wise. 
He knew well that every forenoon 
she and her father were accustomed 
to cross the Moldau, and go fora 
walk past the Hradschin towards 
the park of the Belvedere-gardens. 
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He knew perfectly the road they 
took ; he knew the clump of trees 
under which they sat down in front 
of the Restauration, while the waiter 
brought them some coffee, and old 
Herr Rhense read the newspapers, 
and Henrietta took out her knit- 
ting. They were sitting there on 
this morning, when the young 
Count went up to them. Hen- 
rietta raised her eyes, and there 
was a strange glamour of joy fell 
over her face, although she looked 
pale and a little frightened. 

‘I have come to claim your pro- 
mise,’ he said, and he held out his 
hand. 

She gave him her small hand in 
his; and there, not heeding whe- 
ther the people in the distance of 
the park could see them or not, he 
bent down and kissed her trem- 
bling lips. That was how Count 
Engelhardt won his wife; and he 
carried her home to Schloss Weiss- 
bach, and the small dark-haired 
girl became the mistress of the 
place. 

Perhaps the young Count was 
mad, after all ; or perhaps his cor- 
respondence with all these poets 
and playwrights had partly turned 
his brain ; for the most curious part 
of the story is to be told. He took 
her down to this theatre at the end 
of the grounds; and very much 
surprised was she to find that the 
Rose-world in which he had seen 
his first love was there unaltered, 
in all its glory of pink colour and 
light. And she was as madas he ; 
for to please him, and to recall the 
time when he had first seen her, 
she used to dress up as the Prin- 
cess, and appear wandering about 
in the arbours of flowers. How 
beautiful she looked, with her black 
hair and her pretty figure defined 
clearly against the pale pink back- 
ground ! And when, after wander- 
ing there, she came to see her hus- 
band in the front part of the thea- 
tre, she sometimes found that his 
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eyes were filled with tears. It was 
a great piece of folly, perhaps, but 
they were only two big children, 
these two, who had been nursed 
on poetry and romance ; and these 
reminiscences of the old time 
served only to keep their first love 
warm, and. so they were very 
happy. 

It was another sphere of exist- 
ence to them, into which they were 
never tired of escaping. On all 
special days, such as anniver- 
saries of their wedding-day, or of 
the day on which they first met, 
and so forth, the Count had the 
Rose-world lit up; and his young 
wife, beautiful as ever, became 
again the Princess, and charmed 
the eyes of her lover. These two 
people lived a dream-life in the 
Schloss Weissbach : they were so 
fond of each other, that they cared 
for little company ; and when there 
were strangers living in the Schloss, 
the theatre was never opened. 

‘But this is not so very long 
ago,’ you say to your informant. 
‘Men are alive who knew Men- 
delssohn. Are the Count and his 
wife both dead ?” 

Then they tell you that, about 
three years after their marriage, a 
great fever broke out in the dis- 
trict. There was no room in the 
houses of the poor people for the 
proper tending of the sick. The 
Count and his lady, among other 
rich people, bestirred themselves 
in the matter, and tried to secure 
better accommodation for the sick. 
The theatre was changed into a 
small hospital; and both the Count 
and his wife were assiduous in 
tending the unfortunatescommitted 
to their care. The epidemic was 
gradually disappearing, when both 
of these good people were attacked 
at once. They died within eight 
hours of each other; and Count 
Engelhardt and Henrietta Rhense 
are buried in the same grave. 








PART I. 


THE following description would 
indeed be a quaint opening for an 
idyl, and if a romance was on the 
point of being narrated, a more 
prepossessing theatre for the scene 
of the drama would assuredly have 
been selected ; but no invention 
is in contemplation, and to this 
simple story truth alone can in 
anywise impart interest. 

The glory of Paris has departed 
greatly, and it is no longer the 
beautiful and charming city, the 
famous faradis des femmes, that it 
was before the terrible Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870-71; but the 
meaner suburbs and streets of the 
ex-queen of capitals, offering but 
small temptation for German de- 
predation, have not probably altered 
to any very material extent the 
aspect they presented full many a 
year ago. 

Therefore ifyour footsteps should 
ever lead you, my reader, through 
the Rue Bon Enfant, which is 
situated in close contiguity to the 
well-known Batignolles, your gaze 
may yet fall perchance on a door 
marked 23 in large and clumsy 
numbers. 

This door, notwithstanding cer- 
tain dauby relays of bright brown 
paint and varnish, offered a shabby 
appearance enough, although it 
stood for the principal portal. 

It led to a lengthy slip of a gar- 
den, if by such a name could be 
designated ground dry and sterile 
as a common yard, and which was 
enclosed by a wall, the stonework 
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of which was broken and dirty with 
age and weather combined. Some 
half a dozen trees, black-trunked, 
leafless, and stunted in theirgrowth, 
a narrow weed-bedecked pathway, 
and rusty borders of jagged box, 
surrounding patches ofuncultivated 
earth, were the sole adornments of 
this most uninviting parterre. 

At the farthest extremity a small 
house stood, in such a dilapidated 
condition that it appeared solely 
to retain its equilibrium by being 
propped up, as it were, by a tall 
wall, on the summit of which the 
August sun poured down its efful- 
gence with true tropical fervour. 

The habitation bore upon it even 
a more dismal impress than its 
grounds. It was composed of only 
one story, that contained three 
barely-furnished rooms. Before the 
window — panes of which were 
cracked and paper-patched—were 
placed a rough deal table and 
chair, worm-eaten and rotten from 
the effects of alternate sun and 
rain. 

Some ten years ago Clement 
L’Estrange, attached to the British 
Embassy in Paris, sought the di- 
rection of the Batignolles, for the 
purpose of delivering personally a 
letter containing a cheque for a 
large amount, with the safe con- 
duct of which he had been in- 
trusted by an intimate friend and 
fellow diplomat. The missive was 
addressed to a person whose ante- 
cedents corresponded with the 
questionable locality of her dwell- 
ing. 

L’Estrange, habituated only to 
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the most elegant and refined quar- 
ters of Paris, found himself in some- 
what of a dilemma on descending 
from the uncomfortable convey- 
ance, a cross between an omnibus 
and a char a@ bancs, that plied be- 
tween the city and the suburbs, 
pro bono publico, The miserable 
and dingy faubourg was an un- 
known world to him, and appeared 
in the light of a straggling provin- 
cial town, filled with narrow streets 
and squalid houses. 

After walking hither and thither 
a few paces in an aimless and un- 
decided way, he paused to consider 
whether the Rue des Dames, or 
the Rue Jaques, both of which lay 
on the right-hand side, would be 
the best and straightest route to 
his destination, as they were ap- 
parently the chief thoroughfares of 
the place. 

His indecision was, however, 
shortlived, and without any pre- 
meditation he turned down the 
Rue Bon Enfant, that was on his 
left. It seemed almost as if fate 
impelled him thitherwards; for 
sometimes in this life the paltriest 
trifle leads to the gravest epochs of 
existence. If L’Estrange had pur- 
sued any other street but the one 
he took, he would in all likelihood 
have arrived in due time at the 
place he was in quest of, and hav- 
ing handed over the document, he 
would have retaken the road to 
Paris, without an adventure of any 
sort; but the turn to the left led 
to a meeting that was to exercise 
an influence over the whole of his 
future life. 

The Rue Bon Enfant is a silent, 
almost a deserted, street, conduct- 
ing at one end into large fields, if 
the clayey masses that surround the 
Parisian faubourgs can be explained 
by the word ‘ field.’ 

Arriving at a few yards from No. 
23, L’Estrange saw the shabby old- 
fashioned door open suddenly, and 
a young girl issue from it. She 
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stood for a2 moment conversing 
with an old beldame in the garb of 
a peasant, whose angular propor- 
tions and sourcountenanceaugured 
ill for peace ; then she slowly 
walked on, and, impressed with her 
tournure, Clement followed in the 
same direction, and reached in due 
course a square piece of ground, 
on which rustic benches were placed 
at intervals, 

The girl threw herself wearily 
down on one of the seats, and 
closed her eyes; while Clement, 


stealing noiselessly behind her, 
strove to examine her appear- 
ance. 


Not more than sixteen summers 
could have rolled over her head. 
She was /efife in proportions, but 
slim rather than thin; her features 
weresmall and exquisitely moulded, 
and she had cheeks and lips that 
looked like roses kissed into bloom 
by the southern sun; while the 
blue-black hair, that flashed bright 
and lustrous, floated in heavy masses 
down below her slender waist. 

The extreme inconsistency ot 
her attire alone could not have 
failed to strike the most casual ot 
observers; the extraordinary mé/ange 
of elegance and bad taste that per- 
vaded her whole toilette was eccen- 
tricity itself. A round straw hat, 
fantastically trimmed, lay tossed 
upon the ground, with a pair of 
homely thread gloves, mended at 
the thumbs, by its side. A violet 
silk bodice, spangled and em- 
broidered in dingy gold, surmounted 
full skirts of green, looped here 
and there by bunches of velvet. 
Her tiny feet were incased in awk- 
ward rough boots, and slung across 
her breast by a broad mbbon was 
a little old worn guitar. Suddenly 
she opened her eyes, and L’Estrange 
saw that they were large, and dark, 
and almond-shaped. A sad smile 
flitted over her fresh red lips as, 
bending down, she pressed a fer- 
vent kiss upon the instrument ; 
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and raising herself languidly from 
her reclining position, she struck a 
few plaintive chords, and began to 
sing. 
‘ Ah, quel funereo canto 
Sul core amor mi piomba, 
Che madre e genetrice 
Scorse con me alla tomba, 
Or esule e deserta, 
Lunge dal patrio solo, 
Non é, non é, pit quelia 
La povera Fiorella, 
Forse avro gli astri amici 
‘Tetto sarammi il ciclo 
Coperto ora di squallido 
Or di ridente velo. 
E il sol porgera dolce 
Vital calore al fianco ; 
Ma non sara pili quella 
La povera Fiorella. 
I Gorgheggiante Angelli 
Coll’ alternante suono 
Saran dolce diletto 
Dopo il baleno e ikfuono, 
Ombra mi dara il bosco, 
Avra di me il ciel cura ; 
Ma non sara pit: quella 
La povera Fiorella,’ 


The mournful ditty ceased, with 
a deep sigh for its refrain; and 
raising the heavy lashes that had 
rested on her cheek, she discovered 
the proximity of L’Estrange. There 
was something in her glance that 
acted like a magnet to him; and 
involuntarily he advanced closer to 
her, while she hung down her head 
shyly, and blushed deeply over face 
and neck. In sooth there had been 
no encouragement in her eyes— 
only astonishment and embarrass- 
ment at finding an audience to her 
al fresco melody ; but still her look 
had not repelled, so he gathered 
up courage and spoke, holding the 
letter in his hand as an apology 
for addressing her. 

‘Pardon, mademoiselle, but in 
which direction lies the Rue St. 
Jean ? he asked in his gentlest and 
most suave tones, concentrating 
into his short phrase all the court- 
liness of which he was master ; but 
he quite failed in impressing the 
girl with a sense of high-bred dig- 
nity ; for the sorrowful expression 
that had hitherto characterised her 
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features was replaced by a half- 
laugh ; and then she bit her lips 
hard, either to preserve decorum, 
or else to show a serious demeanour 
before her handsome interlocutor. 

‘ Straight on, monsieur, and 
turn to the right,’ she replied in 
imperfect French ; and then, by a 
slight but haughty bend of her 
dainty head, she indicated as clear- 
ly as any grande dame could have 
done, her desire to be alone ; but 
L’Estrange lingered still, very loth 
to quit the charmed spot. Her 
face, with its luminous eyes and 
rich tints, seemed to have cast a 
spell upon him, and he could not 
move a step. 

‘Mademoiselle,’ he pleaded after 
a short silence, during which she 
sat clasping her guitar close, and 
now and then stroking it fondly, 
as if it had been a living thing, 
‘sing that song once again, that 
your voice may live with me in my 
dreams, even if we chance never 
to meet again 

She glanced up at him hastily, to 
mark if he was laughing at her or 
mocking her ; but her eyes fell as 
she read the unfeigned admiration 
with which he was regarding her. 
The next moment big tears coursed 
one another rapidly down her 
cheeks, but she dashed them quick- 
ly away. 

‘Does monsieur love music as 
I do? It is all that makes life 
pleasant to me. O, mon enfant, 
mon trésor! she whispered softly 
to the guitar, ‘what should I do 
without you, alone, alone in the 
world !’ 

L’Estrange felt a strange mist 
come over his eyes as he listened 
to the artless words betokening 
such utter desolation ; but he was 
no Don Juan, and the strong com- 
passion she had so evoked in his 
heart warned him to leave her as 
speedily as he could. He was at 


a loss for words to continue the 
conversation, as well - hackneyed 
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compliments, such as he would 
have glibly uttered to some bril- 
liant belle in a glittering saloon, 
appeared to him a desecration to 
the lonely child before him, with 
naught to shield her from wrong 
or harm but the heaven above her 
and the power of her own pure in- 
nocence. 

‘You are young to be so un- 
happy, he said sympathisingly. 
‘Sorrow comes with old age ; but 
your days should be all sunshine, 
and your slumber as peaceful as 
that of the sleeping birds, pove- 
rina.’ 

As the last word fell upon her 
ears she started up with flashing 
eyes and flushing face. 

‘Does monsieur speak my lan- 
guage, the language of my beloved 
south ?’ she asked him eagerly. 

Clement shook his head sadly 
in the negative ; he was unfortu- 
nately no proficient in the Italian 
tongue, although he understood it 
well, and had caught some words 
in his short sojourn at Florence. 

‘Mademoiselle is Italian, then ? 
May I ask why she has left her 
own country?’ he questioned re- 
spectfully, but unable to suppress 
the keen curiosity that she had ex- 
cited in his breast. 

‘Ah, why, indeed? Because I 
am alone, monsieur, and I have 
only one friend—there above!’ and 
she pointed reverentially to the 
blue sky, and crossed herself de- 
voutly. ‘The sun is going down 
fast, and I must not stay here 
longer,’ she said, and with a low 
‘ Addio, signor,’ she rose from her 
seat, 

L’Estrange bowed gravely, and 
walked away a few paces, then he 
turned for a last look. The girl 
was regarding his receding form 
intently, with a frank and half-re- 
gretful smile upon her fair face. He 
bowed again, and slowly went on 
his way. 

‘What is she, an angel or the 
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reverse ?’ he soliloquised. ‘I won- 
der who she canbe. The child of 
some common peasant, with a re- 
finement of soul unnatural to her 
proper sphere, I suppose.’ 

Alas, no! he was wrong ; for she 
could boast of no such noble heri- 
tage as the good and honest blood 
and untarnished name of a rough 
peasant ; she was only a poor little 
waif, thrown on the world from an 
ignoble stock ; and she was one of 
the mysteries of creation, for sel- 
dom does a tree, rotten at the core, 
bear upon it blossoms that are fresh 
and pure. L’Estrange, following 
the injunctions he had received, 
reached the Rue St. Jean with fa- 
cility, and into Madame le Blanc’s 
own plump hand he delivered the 
letter he was in charge of. 

It is essential to this tale to de- 
scribe Madame le Blanc to a cer- 
tain extent, although to do so 
properly would be somewhat of a 
ditficult task. It has been hinted 
already that her past life would not 
bear strict investigation ; and this 
simple fact alone would raise a 
prejudice against her, that any re- 
lation of the good qualities she 
possessed would scarcely disperse. 

Free notions of living, although 
occasionally borne with, if the free- 
thinkers are placed high in the 
social scale, are not usually allowed 
amongst the middling orders with- 
outreceiving severe animadversion, 
and Madame le Blanc was too or- 
dinary a person to have had her 
peccadilloes leniently overlooked. 

She was a woman of an uncer- 
tain age ; for in her youth she had 
been remarkable for her beauty, 
and the remains of it were yet 
visible. Educated at St. Denis, 
she had pretensions to ability, and 
there was in her composition a 
good deal of the cunning that is a 
trait peculiar to the lower classes. 
She had had a husband at some 
period of her life, although whe- 
ther he was dead or living was a 
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fact that was unknown to the most 
intimate of her friends. 

Clement L’Estrange and she had 
been formally acquainted in by- 
gone years; and he met her now 
under circumstances that betoken- 
ed a great falling-off in her finances. 
She had been the mistress of a 
bijou house in Paris, and she had 
had a handsome account at her 
banker’s ; but like many Parisian 
belles, on the appearance of the 
first wrinkle on her cheeks, she 
had wisely abandoned the theatre 
of her triumphs, anxious to cross 
the barrier before the advent of 
the first gray hair amongst her 
wreath of tresses. 

L’Estrange was young, hand- 
some, and affluent; and youth, 
beauty, and riches constitute a 
formidable ¢7ia juncta in uno all 
over the world. It was hardly a 
marvel, then, that his reception 
was a flattering one. 

For a while the conversation ran 
on their mutual friend, the writer of 
the letter ; and Madame le Blanc, 
whatever her inward opinions were 
on the subject of his merits or de- 
merits, yet possessed the worldly 
wisdom to disguise her real senti- 
ment under a mask of indifference. 

‘He was a good sort of man,’ 
she said, speaking of him as though 
death had deprived him ofall right 
to figure in any tense of the verb 
but the past. 

L’Estrange answered nothing. 
He was lost in a contemplation of 
his companion, whose sable plaits 
were coiled far too artistically upon 
her brow, and whose roses were too 
vivid to have been planted on her 
cheeks by Nature’s hand. ‘The 
sight recalled to him in pleasant 
contrast the fresh soft tints and 
luxuriant hair of the young Italian. 

Madame le Blanc’s manner was 
frank and encouraging; and Cle- 
ment, unrestrained by any feeling 
of reserve, which was a discreet 
quality utterly foreign to his char- 
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acter, could not refrain from un- 
burdening himself to so slight an 
acquaintance. 

‘Madame,’ he said, with a 
quaint assumption of friendliness, 
‘I am on the eve of making a con- 
fidante of you, although, perhaps, 
it will be hardy of me to do so. 
During the last hour I have lost 
my heart.’ 

‘ Really ! exclaimed his auditor, 
pulling a flower hastily from a 
neighbouring vase, and smiling de- 
murely as she inhaled its fragrance. 
‘But the avowal that is so un- 
usually sudden must be caused by 
a love too strong and too vehe- 
ment to endure concealment, so we 
will forgive it,’ she added with a 
majestic vanity, that was plainly 
perceptible. But L’Estrange, far 
too much occupied with another 
image, never noticed her manner or 
heeded the purport of her words, 
and began to dilate enthusiastically 
on the loveliness of the girl he had 
encountered on his way. 

‘I see,’ interrupted Madame le 
Blanc, in a scornful flippant tone, 
while an angry flush overspread 
her features, and an ugly sneer 
curled her upper lip; ‘you have 
met the little Fiorella. Many be- 
sides you have been fascinated by 
her ; but it is useless. For reasons 
that I have no time now to explain, 
the child is forbidden fruit. Fior- 
ella is my protégée, monsieur ; so 
I have the right to say what I do.’ 

A strange dizziness came over 
L’Estrange, as he listened to her 
words. Fiorella this woman’s pro- 
tégée ! What, then, could she be? 
He shuddered as a thousand fan- 
cies and suspicions rushed across 
his brain. 

‘I do not deny any right you 
may claim, madame ; but if she is 
forbidden fruit, why you must know 
that the pursuit which is most dif- 
ficult of achievement is always the 
most inviting.’ 

Madame le Blanc seemed to be 
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reflecting ; for a minute or two 
silence reigned in the room. Then 
she spoke, with a wily smile on her 
mouth. 

‘ However, I will not keep from 
Fiorella the gratification of know- 
ing that she has made a conquest 
of such an aristocratic gentleman ;’ 
and her accents were so wheedling 
that they disgusted their hearer. 
‘Fiorella dines with me always, 
and she will be here presently.’ 

L’Estrange rose from his seat, 
and walking up to the sofa, gently 
deposited his hat and cane; then 
he slowly drew off his gloves, and 
said pleasantly, 

‘And I too will dine with you 
to-day, if you will permit me, ma- 
dame.’ 

She laughed, protesting against 
such an arrangement ; and then she 
launched into apologies for the 
dinner, which she averred was too 
bourgeois to suit a fastidious palate. 

ut Clement was not to be dis- 
missed thus. He swept away all 
her scruples by a kiss upon her 
hand, and remained. 

A whole hour passed slowly 
away in spasmodic efforts at con- 
versation, for ever and anon his 
hostess left him to superintend the 
culinary department. 

Every minute lagged sorely on 
its course, and that hour was the 
longest Clement had ever known. 
At the end of it the door opened, 
and Fiorella glided noiselessly in. 

Madame le Blanc’s apartment 
was dimly lighted by green vene- 
tian blinds, so that L’Estrange, 
who had risen from his chair, re- 
mained unnoticed for an instant. 
Then Fiorella’s eyes fell upon him, 
and recognising him at once, she 
blushed up to her forehead, as she 
timidly returned his greeting. On 
Madame le Blanc’s return, a 
startled wistful expression filled the 
girl’s dark eyes, and her manner 
grew painfully nervous. None of 
her movements, that might have 
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been imperceptible to indifferent 
spectators, escaped Clement's vigi- 
lant gaze. He treasured them all 
up in his memory, to be carefully 
dissected and properly interpreted 
at a later period. The meal pro- 
gressed but stiffly, attended with 
the usual constraint that strangers 
feel when drawn suddenly into con- 
tact, and who are inwardly study- 
ing each other, while endeavouring 
to keep a mask over their own 
countenances. 

Madame le Blanc was one of 
those hopelessly underbred women, 
who consider it Ze rigueur to wear 
white-kid gloves at meal-times, and 
to allude frequently, in an indiffer- 
ent sort of tone, to their carriages 
and cachemires. These were but 
tiny solecisms, perhaps, against the 
laws of good-breeding, but they re- 
volted far more than much greater 
sins against the convenances. 

Clement L’Estrange, accustom- 
ed, by right of birth and position, 
to daily associate with the cream 
of society, found the little false 
notes jangle harshly on the tym- 
panum of his most sensitive ear. 
Madame le Blanc’s style brought 
home plainly the immensity of so- 
cial incompatibility that exists in 
large cities—incompatibilities that 
are much more felt than seen with 
regard to the different shades that 
divide into irreconcilable castes the 
society of Paris. L’Estrange, in 
spite of being an aristocrat to the 
backbone, was perhaps infinitely 
more tolerant than most men of 
his calibre. 

He was one of those who visited 
everywhere, not only from habit, 
but from inclination ; and he lived 
an easy sort of existence, savouring 
of swell Bohemianism, amongst all 
classes, studying with interest the 
deficiencies that existed in each, 
and yet accommodating himself to 
all. For Clement, the ridiculous 
(and he discovered as much of that 
element amongst the highest as 












amongst the lowest) was more a 
subject for observation and amuse- 
ment than disgust. 

At this time, however, had he 
been president at a feast of red 
Indians, the peculiar habits and 
idiosyncrasies of the tribe would 
have failed in distracting his atten- 
tion from Madame le Blanc’s pro- 
tégée. 

He could scarcely remove his 
eyes from her face, while he strove 
to sustain a fragmentary conversa- 
tion at the table. Fiorella had a 
novel and strange beauty that acted 
like a spell upon him. She was 
dressed still in her curious but pic- 
turesque costume of the noon, and 
her hands, marvellously white and 
delicate, had fingers tapering to 
nails that were tinted like sea- 
shells. 

She appeared absent when spoken 
to, yet her gaze constantly scrutin- 
ised Clement’s countenance, and 
she smiled slightly now and then. 
He addressed her frequently, gain- 
ing only a gentle monosyllable in 
reply; but while she uttered it, her 
features lit up with the brightest 
intelligence. She was an enigma, 
yet Clement felt himself drawn to- 
wards her by a strong sympathy. 

Explain who will the cause of 
sudden likes and dislikes, there is 
no doubt that, in spite of reason, 
of sense, of observation, and even 
of conviction, our beings have in 
this world mysterious relations with 
other beings ; and it is thus that 
some displease without reason, and 
that we often judge without know- 
ledge. It was not purely the phy- 
sical attraction of Fiorella that 
exercised so potent a charm over 
L’Estrange ; to many tastes she 
would have been deemed more 
remarkable than beautiful. 

It was not any especial grace, 
for her shyness rather detracted 
from that, and it could not have 
been her brilliancy, for she scarcely 
opened her mouth to speak. But 
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Fiorella possessed for Clement, in 
the highest degree, that peculiarity 
that is composed of many things, 
that cannot be individualised, but 
which yet represents everything, 
and that no other charm can make 
up for—the quality of ‘ attractive- 
ness.’ In the society of Madame 
le Blanc, L’Estrange found him- 
self out of place. He was not of 
her sort, and he had no feelings in 
common with her, whereas the lit- 
tle unknown girl appeared to him 
like one of his own class, and not- 
withstanding her objectionable sur- 
roundings, looked like one of his 
own high race. He saw that Fio- 
rella regarded him with interest. 

To please is half-way to being in 
love oneself, for there is no flattery 
so sweet or so subtle as the con- 
sciousness of being appreciated. 
One towards whom we feel indif- 
ferent has it generally in his or her 
power, by an adroit ministration to 
our amour propre, or by an amiable 
coincidence in some pet theory, to 
turn us from severity into indul- 
gence, orfromcoolness into warmth, 
for human nature invariably softens 
towards softness. 

In the organisation of mortals, 
selflove must be placed in close 
proximity to the heart; for often 
the sensations are confounded, and 
we attribute to one feeling that 
which should be attributed to the 
other. 

Clement, who at first sight had 
judged Fiorella to be a child of the 
people, ended by discovering in 
her reflective face and speaking 
eyes an inexhaustible source for 
drawing romantic fancies. The 
preoccupation she had displayed 
since her start on first beholding 
him was perplexing ; but he deter- 
mined to unravel the mystery she 
presented. 

When the repast was over, the 
trio adjourned to the salon, and 
Fiorella, on pretext of finding a 
book, approached him. 
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‘Can you explain why you have 
dined with Madame le Blanc, when 
your acquaintance with her is so 
slight ? she whispered, in low and 
hurried tones. 

‘Because,’ replied Clement, look- 
ing as though he wanted to read 
her very soul, ‘ I wished to see you 
again, and to find out wat you 
are! and his voice sounded grave 
and stern, as a host of unpleasant 
suspicions again thronged into his 
mind. 

The girl did not answer a word. 
She only looked up reproachfully, 
and sat down quietly, nay, almost 
humbly. L’Estrange saw large 
tears shining on her dark lashes, 
and his heart misgave him for the 
injustice he had done her. 

* Mademoiselle,’ he said, in loud 
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and formal accents, ‘will you not 
sing to us to-night? I see you have 
a guitar lying there.’ 

She shrank back in dismay, and 
said imploringly, 

‘Do not ask me to sing, mon- 
sieur; I am not well to-day. I 
cannot sing before her,’ she added, 
half audibly, and she gave a slight 
wave of her hand towards Madame 
le Blanc, who stood a short dis- 
tance from them. A little later 
Clement rose to take leave ; and 
saying that an enclosure to him at 
any time would find the friend of 
whose letter he had been the bearer, 
he placed his card on the mantel- 
shelf. He reached the door, but 
before it had quite closed upon 
him, he saw Fiorella seize the card, 
and study it intently. 
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V. AGNES. 


SNow-FLAKEs that softly whiten on the ground— 
When passionless winter reigns supreme in earth, 
And, chastening the gauds of summer mirth, 


The Ice King han; 


Are not more pure than thou. 


gs his lustrous gems sround— 


O, joy all wild 


When, from the union of two human hearts, 
Upon the parents’ raptured ear there starts 
The happy news, ‘ Thou hast an innocent child 


And thou art childlike always. 


Still our love 


Hails thee a child. as when in wonderment 


Above 


thy little cradled face we bent. 


*Tis so the angels i in their homes above 


Earth’s holiest influences deathless prove. 


The angel, dear, art thou of my fond heart ; 
Nay, reverently be it said, thy part 
Is holier still—the work of Heaven’s own peaceful dove. 

















Tuat things are not always what 
they seem, and that all that glitters 
is not gold, are certainly not new 
discoveries ; yet the continued suc- 
cess of ormolu virtues, pinchbeck 
enthusiasm, and clectro-plated sen- 
timent, might lead one to suppose 
that such discoveries had never 
been made at all. 

Some of the walks of society ap- 
pear to swarm with ‘ dears,’ ‘ dar- 
lings,’ and ‘ charming persons.’ 
They crop up in the conversation 
of many very estimable people to 
an extent that at first seems to in- 
dicate a great improvement in the 
moral condition of the human race. 
But this agreeable impression is in 
a great measure removed by the 
number of abusive superlatives 
which are unctuously applied to 
other men and women, whose sins 
are not more apparent to an im- 


partial observer than the virtues of 


the charmers. 

We sometimes wonder which 
class we belong to ourselves. There 
appears to be no neutral ground, 
where a quiet commonplace indi- 
vidual may enjoy the more placid 
advantages of suspended judgment ; 
and, moreover, it is clear that the 
goddess who holds the scales in 
such matters has an elastic con- 
science, and a very squeezable sys- 
tem of weights ; and that whether 
we weigh light or heavy in the bal- 
ance, whether we figure as darlings 
ordevils in the agreeable discourses 
of our acquaintances, has no rela- 
tion to our merits or failings, but 
is dependent upon the demoralis- 
ing uncertainties of a toss up. 

Now it has been said that a very 
great part of our earthly happi- 
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ness has always been made up of 
the esteem of our fellow creatures. 
If there be any truth in this propo- 
sition, it is, perhaps, a pity that so 
important a matter should be set- 
tled by mere chance. The capti- 
vating creatures of both sexes are 
entirely ofthis opinion; and though 
they cannot alter the rules of the 
game, yet when they throw up the 
halfpenny which is to decide their 
reputation in the judgment of so- 
ciety, they have discovered the 
secretofmaking it come down heads 
or tails as they may desire. The 
plan upon which they proceed is 
nothing more than the oldest form 
of advertising, namely, showing the 
best side of themselves on all use- 
ful occasions ; and distributing 
abroad small samples of virtues, 
talents, and amiable qualities, sup- 
ported by copious directions for 
use, while keeping their large stock 
of dullness and ill-humour entirely 
for home consumption. 

The scofling scepticism of the 
day, we are told, is suggesting 
doubts in respect of the verbal ac- 
curacy of the ordinary advertise- 
ments. ‘There is no longer a pious 
beliefin the realisation of the bless- 
ings so liberally promised on the 
walls of railway stations ; while the 
interpretation of the prophetic sen- 
tences and strange hieroglyphics by 
which the champion _bill-sticker 
mystifies the British public is often 
a matter of speculative controversy. 
But the form of advertisement re- 
sorted to by the captivating crea- 
tures is unconnected with printer 
or paste-pot, and is received by 
those to whom it is addressed with 
a faith which shows no signs of 
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being disturbed by the inquiring 
spirit of the age. The advertisers 
are particularly alive to the fact that, 
in the world in which they move, 
there is a steady demand for shams, 
which society, even in its present 
fertile condition in this respect, is 
hardly able to supply; and that 
furnishing the article required is 
not only a sound stroke of busi- 
ness, but also an act of kindness 
to the consumer. Where buyer 
and seller are well paid and well 
satisfied, we have perhaps no right 
to complain. All we need do is to 
take a cursory glance at the cus- 
toms of the trade. 

The captivating creatures, in full 
commercial activity, are rather an 
interesting study. Their stalls in 
the human bazaar are dressed 
chiefly with articles of fancy, 


‘ With varying vanities from every part, 
They shift the moving toy-shop of the heart,’ 


and with a very limited stock man- 
age to do a large trade, and to real- 
ise considerable profits. Any little 
feeling or amiability they may have 
on hand after providing for their 
own wants, is advertised as a large 
assortment by heroic and senti- 
mental conversation, seasoned with 
smiles, or flavoured with melan- 
choly, to suit the palate of the 
customer. A few little accomplish- 
ments and other dry goods are ju- 
diciously exhibited, so as to give 
promise of an inexhaustible store. 
Disinterestedness and generosity 
are cleverly announced by a liberal 
praise of others, melting impercep- 
tibly into self-glorification. Atten- 
tion is delicately invited to sympa- 
thyand the more moistand glandular 
emotions by a supply of tears which 
are shed upon the sorrows offriends 
or acquaintances, however remote, 
with a readiness which generally 
secures for the sympathiser much 
of the pity which was originally 
intended for the sufferers, whose 
misfortunes are, however, borne by 
VOL, IX. 
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the amateur mourners with much 
fortitude, in spite of this flow of 
surface drainage. ‘The department 
of morality is indicated by a season- 
able parading of small proprieties; 
and charity, expressed in a pomp- 
ous bestowal of gifts so small as to 
be no loss to the giver nor any gain 
to the recipient, is the graceful man- 
tle which covers the wires and the 
wicker of many a hollow dummy. 
Ifthis highly-decorated shop-win- 
dow should create in the mind a 
desire for farther particulars, the 
student will never find himself in- 
vited to inquire within; and should 
any one be indiscreet enough to 
insist upon inspecting the premises, 
he will discover that, like other 
shows in Vanity Fair, the best part 
of the performance is outside the 
booth. But in the world of false 
hair and fools’ Paradises, in which 
the captivating creatures revolve, 
there is none of that spirit of in- 
quiry which so often leads to dis- 
enchanting revelations, but a most 
robust belief in the truth of out- 
ward and visible signs. Amongst 
the fair sex especially there is often 
a fixed idea, that public exhibitions 
in general are fair specimens of the 
inward character of the exhibitors ; 
that every poet at home must be 
full of the noble aspirations breath- 
ed in his poems; that all the 
tenors are overflowing with ‘ soul,’ 
and in a chronic state of affec- 
tionate yearning, even over their 
mutton chops ; that a comic actor 
must be always sparkling with ir- 
repressible fun ; while the agonies 
of the jeune premier when crossed 
in love never fail to awaken in the 
heart of a bashful maiden a wish 
to console him on the spot ; and 
sometimes, in the stronger-minded 
spinsters and matrons, a determi- 
nation to make his acquaintance 
as soon as possible, with that ami- 
able object in view. Even authors 
are often credited with the pos- 
session of any virtues they may 
Zz 
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have a knack of describing, and 
also with the vices and villanies 
in which they have clothed the 
puppets of their fictions. These 
are the measures by which the 
charms ofthecaptivatorsare bought 
and sold, and upon which they 
chiefly rely for their success in 
business. 

It ought to be superfluous, in the 
present advanced state of worldly 
wisdom, to remind people of the 
old German saying, that the ‘angel 
of the street is the devil of the 
household,’ and to assure them 
that many a quiet family that is 
envied the ownership of the charm- 
er who wins all hearts, or the en- 
tertaining fellow who is supposed 
to be the delight of the domestic 
hearth, could tell some sad stories 
of what these idols of the crowd 
really are when stripped of the 
spangles and paint with which they 
dazzle their admirers. Yet many 
persons of average intellect are 
often surprised to hear, that while 
the outer world is sighing because 
the visits of the angel are so few 
and far between, his home-circle 
is trembling at his knock, and tak- 
ing counsel as to the best means 
of keeping the devil from the 
door. 

Alas,-when the public eye is 
turned aside, how many bosoms 
cease to heave with counterfeit 
passion ! how much frothy enthu- 
siasm is cooled into stolid indiffer- 
ence! With what unexpected fa- 
cility the fluty tones of the soprano 
or tenor change into the grating 
voices of grumbling and ill-humour, 
and the rosy fingers, that seemed 
almost too soft to press the ivory 
keys, lend themselves to the curl- 
ings and crispations of peevishness 
and anger! It is very disenchant- 
ing, even after much experience, to 
see the milk of human kindness in 
curds, sentiment become savage, 
and ‘soul’ turned sour. 

Signor Spasimi, whose beautiful 
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voice seems incapable of a harsh 
sound, and whose azima and ‘ ex- 
quisite expression’ draw tears from 
the soft sex, and are always looked 
upon as an indication of the ten- 
derness of his heart, showed him- 
self in a weak moment one day to 
be a mere captivating creature. He 
was about to pour forth one of 
his tear-tapping melodies to a sen- 
sitive audience, when he suddenly 
discovered that his wife and family 
were immediately behind him. This 
revolting spectacle was too much 
for Spasimi. His eyes flashed 
lightning, his arms flew into the 
air, his face was horrible to behold. 
‘ Sangue del diavolo’ he exclaimed, 
in a voice that would have been 
invaluable to a vendor of sprats 
and watercresses. ‘ Bestie/ show 
can I sing with you all standing 
round me? Get out of my way! 
The wife of the charmer turned 
pale, the family slunk away abash- 
ed, and the captivating creature, 
in an instant changing from brim- 
stone to treacle, and turning his 
maledictions into molasses, let his 
lean hands fall gently on the piano, 
raised his eyes to heaven, and the 
beautiful air ‘Un Angelo dal Ciel’ 
faltered out from his skinny throat, 
where a suppressed oath was still 
sticking fast. ‘ He has such feel- 
ing, mamma!’ says Julia, who still 
believes that raptures and tremu- 
lous notes spun out to a cobweb 
are not a work of art, that the 
musical spider ‘feels at each thread, 
and lives along the line,’ and that 
the music-paper and corner of dirty 
pocket-handkerchief she once saw 
sticking out of the pockets of 
Spasimi’s tail-ccat were the points 
of his angel’s wings. Old Brown, 
who has often seen his claws, mut- 
ters, ‘Not much of the angel about 
you! But poor Brown’s voice is 
drowned in the applause of the 
crowd, and the captivating crea- 
ture, clothed in smiles, glides 


through the admiring multitude in 
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the direction of Mrs. Spasimi, with 
whom he is determined, once for 
all, to ‘have it out.’ But nothing 
can persuade ‘ gushing’ Julia, when 
she is at the play, that the heroic 
or tender phrases which are plenti- 
fully poured out at the footlights 
have not some foundation in real 
sentiment. They must, she thinks, 
be an echo of what the heart has 
spoken at some time or other. The 
noble thoughts would never touch 
the public as they do, if they were 
not the shadow ofa real feeling 
within ; and if the little incident 
should ever be related to her, she 
will either disbelieve it upon prin- 
ciple, or reply indignantly, with a 
proper distrust of her own sex, 
that it must be all Mrs. Spasimi’s 
fault if she is not happy with that 
* charming man.’ 

The cultivation of emotion for 
its own sake, which is now so com- 
mon amongst the classes who have 
little else to do, greatly facilitates 
the proceedings of captivating crea- 
tures. Many persons suffering from 
a chronic desire to be ‘moved’ are 
so constantly on the look-out for 
some cause of emotional disturb- 
ance, that a sort of clairvoyance is 
gradually developed in them, by the 
help of which they see innumer- 
able dramatic ‘ situations’ and stir- 
ring episodes, which are wholly in- 
visible to persons of sober judg- 
ment. They often tell you gravely, 


that they can read a number of 


conflicting passions in a single ex- 
pression of countenance. Sorrow, 
pride, remorse, eternal affection, 
are sometimes revealed to their 
imagination in one heart-rending 
look, when perhaps that look was 
the result of nothing more heroic 
than stomach-ache. 

This desire for deception, this 
hunger for humbug, seems to be 
on the increase, and is one of the 
causes of the success which attends 
sO many impostors of both sexes. 
It enabled that gay deceiver Scamp- 
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ington, with his leaden complex- 
ion and gutta-percha feelings, last 
season to figure as a disappointed 
lover, and to enjoy, together with 
a powerful appetite and unbroken 
rest, the sympathy of the clair- 
voyants for sleepless nights and 
blighted hopes, as well as their 
praise for the good taste and self- 
command which supported him in 
the easy task of concealing his sor- 
rows from his friends. 

There is a modest wish amongst 
many charming persons who bright- 
en some of the walks of the social 
landscape, to keep the distresses 
which they are understood to suffer 
carefully hidden from the public 
eye, when they are likely to call 
forth an inconvenient sort of sym- 
pathy. Nothing is really so em- 
barrassing as unwelcome congratu- 
lation or undesired ‘ comfort.’ The 
remedy is often worse than the 
complaint, and to be drugged with 
the physic when entirely free from 
the disease is very depressing to 
the nervous system. But there are 
elements in the medicine which it 
is well not to lose; and how to 
secure them without the nauseating 
effect of the whole draught, is the 
study of captivating creatures when 
in trouble. By gentle hints they 
manage to cause their sufferings to 
be understood, without giving them 
expression ; and by avoiding the 
discussion of all painful subjects, 
guard themselves from the most 
troublesome part of tribulation, 
without drying up the fountains of 
pity. 

That darling Mrs. Fox, whom 
to know is to love, her admirers 
say, managed very cleverly when 
she lost her third husband, and 
was farther distressed by the re- 
sponsibility inseparable from a suc- 
cession to his large property. She 
made no visible attempt to de- 
scribe what she suffered; but she 
so arranged matters that it was 
understood to be beyond descrip- 
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tion. It was said that she was 
quite inconsolable, and therefore, 
while her friends felt deeply for 
her, no one ventured to adminis- 
ter consolation ; and when on her 
return from a little trip to the Con- 
tinent, where it was also under- 
stood she lived in seclusion (though 
old Brown saw her repeatedly at 
the Baden races), a few visitors 
were admitted to her boudoir in 
Mayfair, it was upon the tacit 
understanding that out of respect 
for her feelings the name of the 
late lamented Fox was never to 
be mentioned, nor was any allu- 
sion to be made to his progress to 
the realms of bliss. By this ar- 
rangement the poor thing was able 
to secure the admiration which the 
public accord to distress heroically 
encountered, and at the same time 
to avoid the nuisance of their con- 
dolences. 

But Mrs. Fox is far from having 
the finesse of dear Lady Olivia 
Selfe. She deals in high art, and 
draws every shade of many-colour- 
ed life. She has a saccharine smile 
and an oily manner, and knows 
how to keep heroic and sentimental 
talk in combination with the lively 
and cheerful frame of mind, which 
sometimes comes of caring for no- 
body. Word-painting, in her hands, 
has become one of the decorative 
arts; in fact, the highest of the 
cosmetic powers. The opinions 
and principles of this type of 
charmer are always exactly the re- 
verse of her actions; but she has 
a way of concealing the contradic- 
tion, and securing to herself the 
honours of the one and the plea- 
sures of the other, getting twice 
her own share of fun out of life; 
and at the same time enjoying a 
reputation for serious thoughts and 
self-denial. The society, of which 
she is one of the most frolicsome 
members, is, she always declares, 
far too gay for her low spirits—she 
is only there from ‘duty,’ or some 
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other necessity, which is quite un- 
intelligible to any but her admirers, 
She is never absent from the most 
amusing entertainments, though 
she protests that she never finds 
any pleasure in them. Her great- 
est wish, she tells us with a sigh, is 
to go and nurse a sick friend in 
the country; but that ‘ horrid Lon- 
don season’ keeps her away—she 
shall be so glad when it is over. 
She hates going abroad, patriotic 
soul! but there is some special 
reason which obliges her to spend 
the winter at Rome. It breaks her 
heart to leave her relations and 
serious friends, to whom she is de- 
voted, she assures us ; but ‘alas, it 
must be done.’ Above all, she ab- 
hors Paris. It is the ‘ great centre 
of immorality. Nothing should 
tempt her to go there — though 
there is a good preacher, which is 
a great comfort’—but her brother 
is expected to arrive there from 
Timbuctoo ; and he insists upon 
her coming to meet him. She 
would not take the girls for the 
world. Her ‘earnest hope for 
years past’ has been to settle in 
some rural district in England, 
where she can devote herself to 
decorating the church and doctor- 
ing the poor, which are ‘ the only 
things she really cares for.’ 

In the mean time she is to be 
seen in all the earthly paradises: re- 
sponding with alacrity to the drum- 
signal of every dreary dowager in 
Belgravia, attending garden-fétes 
and flower-shows, or pointing her 
ivory opera-glass from the grand- 
tier at Covent Garden. She does 
not even disdain a front stall when 
they play the Grande Duchesse at 
a smaller house, where she follows 
with an attentive and curious eye 
the suggestive springs and twitches 
of the cancan. She is careful, how- 





ever, to express her unqualified ab- 
horrence of this ‘ detestable dance,’ 
and professes to regard its capti- 
vating capers as the chief cause, 
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under Providence, of the French 
reverses. Being able herself to re- 
cline comfortably in the seats of the 
scornful, and see it performed to 
the lascivious pleadings of Offen- 
bach’s music, she rejoices loudly 
that the magistrates of an enlight- 
ened government have, by an act 
of vigour, prevented this ‘ perni- 
cious poison’ from taking root in the 
taverns and tea-gardens of our vir- 
tuous country. Such an act, she 
remarks to a Christian friend in a 
poke-bonnet, recalls the rigid mo- 
rality of our Protestant forefathers, 
and is the only way, she observes 
to the Hon. and Rev. Massy 
Reredos, in which this corrupt 
generation can atone for the spo- 
liation of the Irish Church. 

She can howl with the wolves 
and bleat with the lamb; and some- 
how or other she draws everybody 
out, talks everybody over, takes 
everybody in, and reaps a crop of 
esteem and regard wherever she 
goes. She starts with one great 
advantage: she was and is still 
very good-looking; so that, of 
course, all the men are on her 
side ; and by a strange anomaly, 
which proves the depth of her re- 
sources, the women are not against 
her. Puseyite and Puritan, the 
grave and the gay, the demure 
deaconess and the tinted Venus, 
all believe in dear Lady Olivia. 

Her rich relations adore her, and 
are always ready to help her. ‘ The 
darling,’ they say, ‘is poor; but 
she manages so well upon small 
means, and is really so careful in 
money matters. How could she 
do,’ they ask, ‘with a brougham 
instead of a carriage-and-pair? ‘The 
distances are so great now in Lon- 
don, and she drove all over the 
town the other day to find out a 
place where she could get a yard 
of braid for a halfpenny instead of 
a penny. See how economical she 
is! Why, last week, when she was 
obliged, much against her wish, 
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poor thing, to give that large pic- 
nic at the Star and Garter, she ac- 
tually went down to Richmond in 
a second-class carriage, to save 
fourpence. Then, she manages 
her house so well! Her children, 
of whom she speaks with tearful 
tenderness, are carefully guarded 
from anything that might develop 
in ¢heir little minds a taste for ex- 
travagance, or an unnatural desire 
for amusement. Lady Olivia was 
most desirous to be herself the in- 
structress of the darlings; but yield- 
ing to the advice of friends of ex- 
perience, she has reluctantly aban- 
doned her intention of undertaking 
such a nuisance, and has intrusted 
their nurture and admonition to a 
professional child - hardener, ear- 
nestly recommended to Lady Olivia 
by some muscular matrons whom 
she has captivated by her sensible 
views. Many of her acts have the 
finesse of the Comédie Frangaise, 
and it is scarcely surprising that 
the ordinary British public are 
charmed with her, whether she 
practises in London or goes ‘ star- 
ring’ in the provinces. 

When she visits country houses 
for her autumn manceuvres, she 
rarely appreciates the captivating 
creature she finds there—the en- 
tertaining fellow who delights every- 
body in that world where a little 
goes a long way. She does not 
even smile at his proceedings. In 
vain he puts his best foot foremost. 
He tries to flash his flimsy spangles, 
for he would like to captivate her ; 
it might be useful. He produces 
his scraps of poetry, his lectures 
upon art, his stock of magazine 
learning, but in vain. 

‘ His seals upon herwax make no impression, 
Such is her coolness and her self-possession.’ 


He is successful enough with some 
people, but Lady Olivia’s suscepti- 
bilitiesin such matters are thorough- 
ly macadamised when the exhibitor 
isnot what she considers ‘ worth cul- 
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tivating,’ and his useless efforts to 
‘ get over’ her remind one of aman 
trying to hang his hat on a peg 
which is too high: sometimes he 
misses the peg, and sometimes 
smashes the hat, but his fruitless 
leaps and struggles are always ri- 
diculous. She dislikes the creature 
because he is in some respects like 
herself. But he is far from having 
the enduring powers of captivation 
which are natural to her. 77s ef- 
forts are intermittent, and depend 
upon outward circumstances. He 
is like some chemical substances, 
luminous at a certain temperature 
only — below the stated degree, 
drooping and dull. When warmed 
by the sympathies of an admiring 
audience, his little stock of pleas- 
antries bubble up to the surface. 
In his normal state they sink down 
to the bottom, till he finds an op- 
portunity of boiling them up once 
more before a new circle of believ- 
ers in his inexhaustible resources. 

This type of captivating creature 
is generally impecunious, and often 
otherwise ‘ ineligible.’ In the matri- 
monial market he is a subtle poison, 
that should be carefully tested for 
and eliminated by all right-minded 
parents and guardians ; more par- 
ticularly in the quieter kind of coun- 
try houses, where the hearts of their 
youthful frail ones are rendered 
more than usually susceptible by 
the depressing influence of the sur- 
rounding monotony. 

One of the most melancholy 
spectacles in society is this kind of 
individual in search ofa wife. Here 
Mr. Darwin’s ‘sexual selection’ 
may be seen. in full operation. 
Fired by a beliefin the advantages 
which a continuation of his species 
must confer on mankind, the ope- 
rator strains every nerve to display 
beauties of mind and body, and 
decorates himself with his most 
brilliant plumage to captivate the 
females. Any means are good to 
secure the end he has in view, and 
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consequently his proceedings are 
unscrupulous in the last degree. He 
exhibits samples of talents, and 
shows corners of noble sentiment 
which raise him far above the true 
level of his merits. Whenever the 
adored one is within reach of his 
fascinations, he puts his best foot 
foremost, and bears himself in a 
manner that soon: convinces poor 
Julia that not only is the other 
foot equal to its fellow, but that 
the captivator is the same all over. 
He raises himself in her estimation 
as far above his real value as the 
highly-finished specimens in some 
shop-windows are superior to the 
rest of the articles to be had within. 
Success often crowns his efforts, 
and dear Julia, believing that she 
has got a prize, is led off into cap- 
tivity, through a cloud of sympa- 
thies, and speeches, and ¢rowsseaux, 
and trinkets, which she seriously 
thinks are to be a permanent part 
of the phenomena of domestic life. 

But woe when the waking up 
comes 





‘ Die Wahn ist kurz, die Reu ist lang ;’ 


when the stucco on the surface 
falls off, and discovers the inferior 
quality of the brick within! There 
is bitter disappointment—at first, 
perhaps to the captive only, but 
afterwards surely for the captivator, 
who has shown his best foot, and 
concealed the club and the claws. 
His dishonest proceedings recoil 
upon himself with double force. 
When he looks back, as people 
sometimes do after weddings, he 
becomes aware, for the first time, 
that doing his best was about the 
worst thing he ever did in his life. 
In the present state of the law, 
what has been bought and paid for 
at the matrimonial counter cannot 
be taken back as unequal to the 
tire fail which looked so charm- 
ing in the shop-window. There is 
no money returned at this estab- 
lishment, and the unfortunate cap- 














To a too palpable Flirt. 


tivator, when the sky is hardly 
cleared from the shower of old 
shoes and ormolu presents which 
marked his wedding day, finds him- 
self already a prey to the con- 
tempt which is bestowed upon spu- 
rious goods, as well as the ire that 
is felt against the tradesman who 
has deceived his customer. ‘The 
unfortunate fellow has been at once 
the seller of an inferior article and 
the inferior article itself. He then 
regrets that when he first thought 
of beginning the long rubber of 
connubial life he did not reserve 
his best cards for a later part of 
the game, instead of misleading his 
partner by playing as if he had no- 
thing but trumps in his hand. 

But the types of captivating crea- 
tures are numerous, and the range 
of their operations almost without 
limit. Their system of advertising 
generally pays under proper man- 
agement, and when addressed to 
the more spongy species of con- 
sumers. No matter how small the 
talent, how trifling the merit, there 
is always an admiring audience to 
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be found somewhere. The virtues 
exhibited may be mere homceo- 
pathic globules in value, but their 
effect is often prodigious upon the 
large class whose eyes, like those 
of the horse, have a tendency to 
turn conger-eels into sea-serpents— 
‘ As things seem large that we through mists 
descry, 
Dullness is ever apt to magnify,’ 
Walking down Piccadilly, we sel- 
dom fail to see amongst other or- 
ganisms the man whose only talent 
apparently is to square his elbows, 
stiffen his lower limbs, and to carry 
his umbrella upside down. His 
appearance does not perhaps strike 
us as being particularly charming, 
nor lead us to the belief that it 
would be very delightful to become 
more intimately acquainted with 
the proprietor of these peculiari- 
ties; yet there can be no doubt 
that his efforts are not all wasted, 
but are conducing to the captiva- 
tion of somebody. 
‘Et pour finir enfin par un trait de satire, 


Un sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui 
l'admire.’ 


TO A TOO PALPABLE FLIRT. 
MARTIAL, //, i. 34. 
—_>——_ 
Fiirt though you be, one thing excels 
Even flirting in your estimation, 
And that is folks to scandalise, 
And make them witness each flirtation. 


The demi-monde, of which you seem 

In some respects so apt a student, 
May teach you decency, at least, 

And make you just a little prudent. 


You think my censure harsh, perhaps— 

I should regret your feelings hurting — 
But to be found out, in my creed, 

Is a worse error far than flirting. 
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IN Two PARTS, 
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PART ILI. 


So ends our first visit to Malmaison. 
After this there came a long time 
and worry. Louis wanted to marry 
Marie, and the whole party of Cour- 
riers and Canzons, who seemed to 
get more innumerable as time went 
on, insisted most emphatically that 
they were both too young ; and as 
the wild argument went on, it be- 
same evident, both to myself and 
my father, that Marie was getting 
very doubtful whether she cared to 
marry him at all. ‘There were two 
parties among the Courriers and 
Canzons, by no means divided by 
name, only by sex. The women, 
to one woman or nearly so, said 
that she ought to marry him ; and 
the men, to a man or nearly so, 
said that she ought to have time to 
think over the matter. As it was 
no possible business of my father’s, 
he naturally took the most lively 
interest in it. He took the female 
side of the question, and worked 
at it to that extent that he got into 
trouble with his Bishop. My father 
knew one ofthe Courriers, a teacher 
of languages, who was an émigré of 
old times, and who lived at Chel- 
sea and cultivated tulips and ra- 
nunculuses ; my father must needs 
go to him and talk over the matter. 
The end of the interview was so 
very stormy, that the old French- 
man told my father that he was to 
be found at Boulogne, or, if it 
pleased him, at Calais, any day 


which he chose to name. On dis- 
covering that my father was an 
ecclesiastic, he got still more in- 
furiated, for he said my father, by 
his language, had violated the sanc- 
tity of his order. I do not believe 
that my father went farther than to 
tell the old man that he was not 
speaking the truth. My father was 
the most perfectly refined gentle- 
man ; never rude, though he might 
be boisterous and contradictory at 
times. Anyhow, he wounded that 
Frenchman’s feelings to that extent 
that he wrote to the Bishop ; and 
the Bishop wrote, in a rather pe- 
remptory manner, to my father. I 
will give the correspondence : 


Enclosure No. 1. From the Bishop. 

* REVEREND AND DEAR S1R,—I 
beg to call your attention to the 
enclosed copy of a communication 
which has been addressed to me 
by M. Ernest Courrier, and I beg 
to call your immediate attention to 
it.’ 


Enclosure No. 2. From M. £. 
Courrier to the Bishop. 

‘ MONSEIGNEUR,—I beg empha- 
tically to call your attention at once 
to the conduct of the Anglican par- 
ish priest of Holloway, who has, un- 
der protection of his sacred cloth, 
spoken injuries of me in my pre- 
sence, not in any way to be tole- 
rated bya man ofhonour. HadI 
been living ina civilised country, I, 
as a military man, though now re- 
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tired, should not have dreamt of 
writing to any man’s colonel about 
such an affair myself; I should 
have taken the usual course with 
Mr. Thompson, and have fought 
him. But, Monseigneur my Lord 
Bishop, I have already done that, 
and he declines to meet me, on 
ecclesiastical grounds. My sword 
failing me, I am obliged to invoke 
the thunders of the Church, and 
request your excommunication. As 
a republican and communist my- 
self, I do not think they will have 
the least effect, as I am bound to 
tell you; but a Frenchman’s honour 
is at stake.’ 


Enclosure No. 3. From the Bishop 
to M. Courrier. 

‘DEAR Sir,— Voules-vous précises 
votre accusation? What has he said? 
I know that he is often emforté, but 
he is certainly a gentleman ; pray 
answer at once, for I have a great 
respect for him.’ 


Enclosure No. 4. From M. 
Courrier to the Bishop. 

‘ MONSEIGNEUR,—I deeply regret 
the conclusion of your most cour- 
teous (though brief) letter. You 
say that you have great respect for 
Rector Thompson ; I, for my part, 
have none whatever, and so it gives 
me deep pain to disagree with so 
gifted a man as your lordship. The 
affair between myself and Rector 
Thompson eats itself, and I have 
been informed by a compatriot that 
the Rector Thompson has called 
me in public an old fool of a French 
grammar-teacher. I take no no- 
tice of this, because it only comes 
from second hand; but as you ask 
me to precise my accusation, I will 
do so, and tell you what Rector 
Thompson said to my face. I will 
leave you, monseigneur, to decide 
whether or no he is fit to minister 
the offices of the religion in which 
you both believe, but in which I 
do not. 


‘ A marriage is on the /afis be- 
tween my cousin Louis and Marie 
Canzon. I, with the rest of my 
family, object to it. They are both 
too young to know their own minds. 
When I said this to Rector Thomp- 
son, who knows nothing about the 
matter, he said I was as one depriv- 
ed of understanding ; and when I 
said that the girl did not want the 
man, he said that I was not speaking 
the truth. I have thus, my dear mon- 
seigneur, precised my accusation.’ 


Endosure No. 5. From the Bishop 
to my Father. 

‘REVEREND AND DEAR S1rR,—I 
have received a letter from M. 
Courrier of Chelsea, in which he 
accuses you of calling him an old 
fool, and also accusing him of un- 
truth. Is this so ? 





Enclosure No. 6. From my Father 
to the Bishop. 

‘My pear Lorp Bisnop,—lIt is 
perfectly true that I called M. 
Courrier an old fool (and if he is 
anything, he is that) ; it is equally 
true that I think him so; and if 
your lordship chooses to suspend 
me, I shall submit to your lord- 
ship’s decision with the most per- 
fect and entire obedience. I am 
here, my lord, to speak the truth, 
and I will speak it. ‘The man zs an 
old fool; Ineversawagreater. With 
regard to my telling him that he was 
not speaking the truth, I acknow- 
ledge that also, and I will hold to 
my words. Any punishment from 
your lordship will be received with 
thankfulness and meekness; but 
I am resolute.’ 


Enclosure No. 7. From the Bishop 
to my Father. 

‘REVEREND AND DEAR SIR,— 
There is something behind hand 
which you have not told me. 
Please, like an old friend and fel- 
low collegian, tell me why you are 
so hot over this business. Dear 
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Sam, tell me the whole truth. Never 
mind Bishop or Rector, but let me 
know all, as if we were in neigh- 
bouring beds, as at Eton thirty years 
ago. This Frenchman is very trou- 
blesome, and you know that you 
were a fighting boy in old times. 
Let me know all about it, old friend 
—dear friend for ever. You know 
my position ; don’ttry me too hard.’ 


Enclosure No. 8. From my Father 
to the Bishop. 

‘DEAR GEORGE,— You remem- 
ber that pretty boy Shepherd of Lin- 
coln? Well, he has done no good 
except marry a wife as pretty as 
himself, beget nine children, and 
then die of phthisis. He was my 
curate when he died; and I don’t 
in the least degree see what Mrs. 
Shepherd is to do. Under-paid par- 
sons should not marry ;—but at all 
events, send me something for her, 
and get some of your charitable 
women to do something to prevent 
her going entirely to the bad. 

There has been trouble between 
us for a post or two, my dear 
George, and I will tell you all about 
it. Asin all great rows of this kind, 
there is something personal going. 
Marie Canzon is engaged to one 
of my former pupils, Louis Courrier; 
but his brother Alphonse is as 
badly in love with her as Louis. 
Now this I could stand—I could 
see my way out of all that; but 
my own boy, the boy of my heart, 
who will take to nothing [This is 
your journalist] is as bad about 
her as anyone. I want to see her 
married out of the way. She is a 
good girl, and has money ; but I 
do not want my son to marry her. 
Heis a capital fellow, but an utter 
fool. [I must pause to call your 
attention to the fact that my father 
is alluding to me. Nothing has 


happened since which makes me 
think my father wrong.] I don’t 
know what I can do with him, and 
I wish I may be hanged if he knows 
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what he is going to do with him- 
self. But he must not marry that 
girl. If she was poor, my dear 
Bishop, I would not care ; for the 
boy has pluck and chivalry, and 
they would get on together; but 
the girl is rich, and my boy would 
never stand being kept by his wife. 
Old Courrier is exasperated over 
the matter, and I have lost my 
temper with him. Thatisall. Mind 
you, Bishop—or rather, George— 
I am not sure whether she does 
not love Alphonse the best, when 
all is said and done; but I will not 
have my son marry a rich woman, 
on whom he is dependent. Aman 
had better hang himself than do 
that.’ 


Endosure No. 9. From the Bishop 
to my Father. 

‘Dear SaM,—I see you have 
notclearly explained the old French- 
man’s exasperation ; but I will do 
that for you. Don't let the girl 
marry your boy. Any man who 
lives on his wife’s money becomes 
necessarily brutalised. The very 
savages don’t do it. I don’t want 
to make woman utterly dependent 
on man; but until these rascally 
laws against women are abolished, 
the old evil will go on. I knowa 
very good fellow now, who through 
illness has been forced to cutinto his 
wife’s property, and now wishes he 
was dead for doing so. Pray don’t 
let your son marry this rich French- 
woman. A man had better marry 
a dairy-maid than marry a rich 
woman, more particularly of an- 
other nation, with all sorts of 
foreign influences around her, po- 
litical and religious alike.’ 


Here closes this curious corre- 
spondence. Old M. Courrier made 
friends with my father, through the 
Bishop’s influence ; and with re- 
gard to Marie, myself, Louis, and 
Alphonse, we never married at that 
time. 
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Pretty times came. I did little 
good at the university ; but a man 
came to me and asked would I go 
for the Daily Intelligence to Bala- 
clava. I would have gone on bread 
and water; andI went. The affair 
of Sebastopol must never be com- 
pared to the affair ofSedan. It must 
always be remembered that the 
affair of Sedan is the most terrible 
thing in history. In those very 
old days I was very young, and 
went away with the most enormous 
belief in the French army ; and as 
a matter of fact I have never had 
to alter my opinion of it at all. I 
believe now, that if the best gene- 
rals are appointed, and if the 
officers will get out of that absurd 
habit of sauntering into the first 
café the moment their men are 
dismissed, there will arise from the 
ashes of the present ruined army 
an army as fine as France ever saw. 
A French baron said to me the 
other day, just after Forbach, ‘Nos 
officiers sont toujours en café.’ 
It is terribly true about French 
officers ; let English officers take 
care that it is not said about them. 
In the Crimea there were no temp- 
tations of that kind, and look how 
well both English and French did! 
No three armies ever behaved more 
nobly in the field than the British, 
the French, and the Russian. For 
me, after Inkerman, I would back 
the Russians against the Germans ; 
but then I should require one Ger- 
man to three Russians, which is 
very long odds. I am of opinion, 
that, of all the troops in the world, 
the Germans are the best, and the 
Bavarians the best of the Germans. 
(An exasperating friend of mine 
says that the Affighans, give them 
equal arms, are the best of all; 
but he is a lunatic at large.) It is 
most perfectly certain that Saxony, 
Bavaria, and Baden have developed 
powers of swift marching, and éax 
in attack, to which no other nation 
can compare. I am speaking sim- 
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ple truth when I tell this story. I 
interchanged bows with General 
Alvensleben in Lorraine, and in 
five days he had taken up his 
command before Paris. In old 
times the French used to say of 
other armies, ‘Ils marchent, nous 
courons,’ The reverse is the truth 
now. The French march slowly 
and fight badly. Why? Because in 
that flashy Italian war the Emperor 
Napoleon III. won his battles by 
destroying his best troops. ‘That is 
the little reason why. 

As to the Crimea, Louis was in 
that fight on the telegraph-hill at 
the Alma, which Kinglake denies 
altogether. He was, however, 
wounded and decorated, and seem- 
ed to like it. After this he went 
to New Caledonia, where he did 
not get decorated ; and then he 
went to Mexico, where he did. He 
was out of the Italian business al- 
together, and was always going to 
marry Marie when he came home. 
He seemed in no great hurry; and 
indeed Marie waited with wonder- 
ful patience. She, during the Mexi- 
can business, went into retreat, tak- 
ing vows for four months with the 
Sceurs des Sept Douleurs, in a dirty, 
silly, insignificant place called Se- 
dan. (The place is on the Meuse, 
and has pleasant groves on the 
glacis.) Louis was very angry at 
her doing this; and when Bazaine 
sent him home with despatches, 
he went straight to Sedan, after 
depositing his despatches at Paris, 
for the purpose of seeing Marie. 
Marie, being ev retraite, was not 
allowed to see him, which gave 
rise to the following correspond- 
ence : 


The Lady Superior of Notre Dame 
des Sept Douleurs, Sedan, to M. 
Louis Courrier. 

*‘ MonsiEuR,—I have the honour 
to inform you, that Mademoiselle 
Canzon is ex retraite. 

* AGATHA.’ 
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M. Louis Courrier to the Lady 
Superior. 

* VENERABLE MOTHER,—Made- 
moiselle Marie Canzon is fancée to 
me, and if I do not see her I will 
beat your doors down. We have 
done by no means well in Mexico, 
and are a little out of temper. If 
you refuse me a sight of Marie, I 
will have the garrison of Sedan at 
your gate.’ 


The Lady Superior of the Sept Dou- 
leurs to the Captain Louis Cour- 
rier. 

‘DEAR Sir, —I received your 
communication duly. I have only to 
say that we willdie praying. You 
have our entire forgiveness. When 
we meet in another and a better 
world, which seems hardly pro- 
bable, you will regret this.’ 


Louis Courrier to the Lady Superior. 
‘MADAME OR Most Hoty Mo- 
THER,—I should be very much 
obliged if you would explain your- 
self. Neither I nor any of the 
garrison have the slightest intention 
of cutting your throat or injuring 
you in any way. I have come from 
Mexico, and I want to see my 
tiancée, Why can I not see her ? 
* Louis CouRRIER.’ 


Lady Superior to Louis. 
*Si1r,—I am not aware that you 
wished to cut my throat ; but Ma- 
demoiselle Canzon is in retreat, 
and cannot be seen at present.’ 


Bishop of L 
Courrier. 

*DeaR Captain,—I am very 
sorry for you, but what cav I do? 
Your lady-love is in retreat, and, 
as far as I see, must stay there for 
another month. Let her remain; 
let her be. Are you sure of her? 
In my opinion, you have rivals. I 
know who those rivals are, but I 
do not choose to tell. Don’t plague 





to Louis 


the girl with your addresses. I as- 
sure you that I want to see the 
girl as well married as if I was her 
father. I would not object to her 
marrying a Protestant Englishman 
or an utter atheist like yourself. 
Leave the girl alone, and she will 
come to you. She does not know 
her own mind yet. Let her alone, 
and you may get her yet. I could 
tell you more, but I dare not. Be 
kind to her, lad, and she will be 
kind to you through everything.’ 


Louis to the Bishop. 

* MONSEIGNEUR,—I do not un- 
derstand your letter entirely. Marie 
was fiancée to me, and, in the name 
of all furies, I will have the con- 
tract carried out.’ 


The Bishop to Louis. 

‘My pEAR Boy,—No one ever 
dreamt that you wou/d understand 
my letter. I only say this to you 
—don’t marry that woman until 
you have thoroughly won her heart. 
Come, captain, let us have it out 
between us. What have you done 
to deserve her? I have got you 
there. She is infinitely your supe- 
rior, You are a mere machine. 
She has genius; you have none. 
You are a sharp fellow; she is no 
fool. She may marry you, if you 
behave yourself. If she marries 
you, it will be the first piece of 
folly she has ever committed. In 
the mean time, I ask you to leave 
the Lady Superior of the Sept Dou- 
leurs alone.’ 


Louis to the Bishop of L ‘ 

‘ MoNSEIGNEUR,—I thank you 
for your allusions to my Voltair- 
ism; but I deeply regret that I 
cannot take your advice, excellent 
as itwas. My sweetheart is mewed 
up by the Lady Superior of Notre 
Dame des Sept Douleurs, and I 
cannot in any way get at her. I 
am only a young Frenchman, and 
not a young Englishman; if I am 
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not allowed to see my sweetheart, 
I will raise a dust about your head 
and that of the Lady Superior 
which will sweep you utterly away. 
Such an affair would not be toler- 
ated for one instant in England or 
Prussia. I demand to see this girl, 
who is fiancée to me. I demand 
to know her mind about myself.’ 


The Bishop to Louis. 


*‘DeaR Srr,—I will take good 
care that you see the girl. Do not 
get emporté. I will meet you in 
3azeilles to-morrow morning at 
ten, and I will bring the girl with 
me.’ 


It was in that horrible street, 
horrible for ever now, where they 
met. It was not in any way hor- 
rible then, but it has become dread- 
ful for all time now. What can 
one say? It was the only way for 
the Bavarians into Sedan, and they 
had to ruin it. The people were 
not ready for the ruin, and were 
mainly in their houses when the 
rain of shells came upon them. 
The writer has stood many things, 
but Bazeilles turned him away. St. 
Privat was bad enough, but Ba- 
zeilles will stink in one’s nostrils 
for ever. And yet I blame nobody 
for it—not one solitary human 
being. I have seen the French 
in ruined Lorraine tending their 
wounded brothers, the Germans ; 
I have worked through hospitals 
in which no man knew whether 
the wounded man was a German 
or a Frenchman; and I say that 
there is no real quarrel at all. If 
such men as the late Emperor and 
Gambetta will keep quiet, all things 
will go well. But we are leaving 
two young lovers and a Bishop in 
the street of Bazeilles all this time. 

That is actually a fact. Louis, 
by some of those wonderful ar- 
rangements of the French army, 
found it possible to be at Sedan, 
because Marie Canzon was staying 
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with her aunt. The Bishop, for 
reasons only known to himself and 
probably the Pope, was there also ; 
and Sedan being a most disagree- 
able place, you naturally strolled 
out to Bazeilles. So the Bishop, 
Louis, and Marie were all together 
in the street of Bazeilles. 

Bazeilles was a little suburb of 
Sedan, with a very pretty street. 
There were trees there, and the 
workpeople from the manufactories 
made it like a Clamart or a Meu- 
don, and used to go out to it and 
amuse themselves in front of the 
cafés. They used to bathe in the 
Meuse also, but no one bathes 
now lest he should swim against a 
corpse. I asked, the other day, 
at Namur in Belgium, ‘ Had any 
corpses come down?’ and the sin- 
gularly practical answer was, ‘ Not 
yet ; we shall have no bodies down 
until the winter flood.’ It was at 
Bazeilles that Marie and Louis met 
at this time. 

He saw her at the street’s end ; 
and when the Bishop had descried 
him, he went into the church and 
assisted the curé, leaving her to 
tell the whole story by herself. I 
think he was wise. 

Louis came clanking on towards 
her, in his blue tunic and scarlet 
trousers, looking like a king of 
men. She was dressed in quiet 
gray, but looking as lovely as 
Frenchwomen always do. She ran 
up to him, and took his hands in 
hers. 

‘There is difficulty in seeing 
you,” he said. 

‘Will you kiss me, Louis ?” 

‘Do you care for me, Marie” 

‘I think I care for you more 
than any man on the face of the 
earth. There are two others, Louis 
—there are two otherswhom I love.’ 

‘There may be half a hundred, 
for all I know. All I want to 
know is, whether you love me 
above all men in the whole world ?” 

Marie said : 
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‘TI love you as well as any, but 
I love the Englishman and Al- 
phonse as well as Ido you. Dear- 
est well-loved, do not let us marry; 
it would be a défise, 

‘I will murder Alphonse and the 
Englishman ? said Louis. 

‘ Dearest, why? she answered. 
‘ They have done no harm.’ 

‘They have done harm to me, 
curse them! I wanted you, and 
you will not come to me.’ 

‘Think of your own folly, my 
Louis. You would never be con- 
tented with one-third of a heart. 
Pray think one instant. I love 
you, but I love others as well. 
What would you have? I know 
that you do not want my money; 
if you care for it, I will give it you 
atonce. You have only to say one 
solitary word, and all the money 
which I have is yours for ever. 
Leave me poor, for your own dear 
sake ; but understand once for all, 
that at present I cannot be the 
wife of you or any other man. Will 
you take my money, and let me go 
free ?’ 

Louis could not do that. I think 
that at bottom he was a snob, but 
at all events he was not snob 
enough for that. He said: 

‘Am I such a hound that you 
cannot take me?” 

‘Dear Louis, you are the best 
of men, I am sure, the very best 
of men; but, dear, dear Louis, I 
am afraid I cannot marry you.’ 

Louis urged his case. 

‘Am I ill-looking ? 

She answered by saying, ‘ Give 
me a kiss.’ 

And he bent his handsome head 
down, and gave her one. 

‘You are the handsomest man 
in France,’ she said. 

And he did not disagree with 
her. 

‘Am I cruel?’ he said. 

‘I never knew you so,’ she ans- 
wered; ‘you have always been 


kind.’ 
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‘Have I worried you with my 
attentions ?” 

‘Never, dearest Louis, for an 
instant.’ 

‘ Then why cannot it be ?” 

‘Because it cannot, Louis; it 
can never be in alltime. I cannot, 
cannot do it.’ 

‘Are you going to marry the 
Englishman ?’ 

* Now, Louis,’ she said, ‘ we are 
coming to terms. I swear to you, 
in this street of Bazeilles, that if I 
ever marry any one, it shall be you. 
Will that content you ” 

Louis ‘said, ‘ That ought to con- 
tent any man; for Louis, though 
a prig, was a gentleman. 

‘I love Alphonse, I love the 
Englishman, and I love you far 
more dearly than you think; but 
why cannot I love you without 
marrying you? I have three friends 
now ; why should I make two out 
of the three enemies? Do you see?’ 

Louis never could be brought to 
see it. Alphonse and your humble 
servant accepted their fate. Marie 
did not want to marry—an old fool 
at our club said that she would 
have been a great fool if she had; 
but he was only an old fool, such 
as one meets. 

At this period of the conversa- 
tion the Bishop, having finished ser- 
vice, deployed out of the church, 
and came upon Louis and Marie. 

‘I know,’ he began, ‘all that 
you have been saying. Has she 
told you that she has taken vows 
for one year?” 

Louis stood aghast. 
were over. 

‘Ah, but she has, though,’ said 
the Bishop ; ‘and I think that she 
is perfectly right, if it is only on 
the ground of defending her pro- 
perty. Like a true woman, she 
has concealed the whole truth; but 
she has done it. She did not tell 
you ?” 

‘No, monseigneur,’ said Louis. 

‘You must have penance for 
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that, my lady,’ said the Bishop. 
‘But you see your fate, M. Louis 
Courrier. For me, I would sooner 
have had her marry the Protestant 
Englishman ; for the English have 
a notion of Christianity, though 
their sacraments are of no avail to 
salvation. It is all over; she has 
taken vows for one year.’ 


The dark horrible cloud came 
down. In an evil hour France 
marched on Germany, and the 
Teutonic wave rose like a sea. 
Every one who knewanything about 
affairs knew that it was a horrible 
and ghastly affair; but our daily 
press insisted on fiddling while 
Rome was burning. I was among 
the French émigrés at Luxemburg, 
and was talking to them about the 
state of affairs. It was most ob- 
vious that I could not get into 
Metz (the last man who ever left 
Metz was the correspondent of 
the Scotsman ; the only man who 
stayed through that hideous busi- 
ness was R , of the Guardian). 
It was obvious on the roth of 
August that I could not get into 
Metz, and so I determined to get 
into Longwy. With this idea, I 
stayed a little time at Luxemburg, 
making dangerous expeditions a- 
cross the frontier. 

I came, hurried with dust and 
heat, back to Luxemburg. The 
first thing I asked for was my own 
paper, which was handed to me. 
I was very late for the dinner, but 
I asked for soup, and ate it. Then 
I looked up for the French Baron, 
an émigré from Metz, a man whom 
I had met often before. I bowed 
to him, his wife, and his two beau- 
tiful young daughters, and they re- 
turned my bows. 

‘What news, M. le Rédacteur ?” 
he said. 

I said in reply, ‘M. le Baron, 
the worst of news. I cannot con- 
ceal the truth from you. The 
French are beaten back on all quar- 
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ters. M. le Baron, the French are 
not fighting.’ 

A Frenchman said the 32d 
Chasseurs had been cut to pieces ; 
a lady in the room rose and 
left the table. She went down 
through every kind of danger to 
Metz. The 32d Chasseurs was her 
own son’s regiment ; at Metz she 
heard that the regiment had never 
been engaged, but was at Strasburg. 

But to resume : when I told the 
3aron of the results of Forbach 
and Spiecheren he sat silent, and 
his beautiful daughters began to 
cry. And looking past them I saw 
a woman I never thought to see 
again ; itwas Marie Canzon, dressed 
all in gray. 

I said to her at once, ‘Come 
here; and she came. I said, 
‘Where are you going ?” 

She said, ‘Into Metz.’ 

I replied, ‘I am a hired man, 
and cannot go. Hired men can 
do nothing. Hired men have no 
souls. When once a man is hired 
and paid, he is dead for most good 
things : a man had better be dead 
and trusting to God’s mercy than 
be hired to lie.’ 

‘You need not lie,’ she said. 
‘You never did lie in old times.’ 

‘I never lie now,’ I answered; 
‘but I am irritated, dearest Marie, 
by my proprietors writing and ask- 
ing me to put a gloss on to matters 
which are perfectly obvious, to suit 
their politics.’ 

She laughed so pleasantly. ‘I 
can give you a piece of good ad- 
vice,’ she said. 

‘ And what is that ? 

‘Do nothing of the kind, but 
speak the plain truth. You are 
poor and must live; but you are 
not poorer than I am.’ 

‘You are so rich.’ 

‘I am vowed to poverty; my 
money goes to the poor. Nowwe 
must have a most important talk 
together; you must get me into 
Metz.’ 
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‘Marie, it is utterly impossible. 
Woods has come out, the last man 
left; R has been too late ; 
dare not try it for his life. I 
cannot do it ; it is utterly impos- 
sible.’ 

‘I know that it is utterly impos- 
sible,’ she said; ‘but it must be 
done, and you must do it.’ 

‘ But my duty to my proprietors?” 
I said. 

‘I am not talking about your 
proprietors ; I am talking of mine.’ 

‘Who are they, Marie ?” 

‘ The Jesuits. Iam ordered into 
Metz, and I must go. Am I to go 
alone, or will you help me? If 
you can get me to St. Privat and 
Malmaison, I am safe. You must 
do it, you know, dear. We have 
got word that Sister Agatha is dead, 
and I am to take her place. I do 
not know the route from here to 
Malmaison ; but I must go as far as 
that, and then I will trouble you 
no farther.’ 

A dog would have done it for her, 
though how it was to be done re- 
quired the sharpest of brains, and 
a considerable knowledge of locali- 
ties, already got by scouting ; and 
I may say that I have a consider- 
able amount of that courage which 
Aristotle calls ¢ursgia ; besides, an 
old Oxford captain or Cambridge 
captain is not easily beaten. I took 
it into my head that I would do 
this thing, and I did it. I went a 
rather remarkable way to work 
about it, however. I told her to 
stay where she was for two hours, 
and not go to bed until I came 
home ; I then lighted my cigar, and 
sauntered down the street to the 
Café de ’Union to look at the 
telegrams, with my hands in my 
breeches-pockets. 

I knew that I should meet the 
' staff of the Luxemburg army there 
—but I commit no one in any way 
whatever, the Luxemburg people 
are terribly French. But I was not 
very long at that café ; I was very 
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soon down in the lower town (the 
only thing worth seeing at Luxem- 
burg, if it mattered), and went into 
the Cabaret Moses, which was kept 
by an aged Jew; and if there was 
a Christian in the place except my- 
self, Iam none. I wish that I had 
had a Jew with me, but I had not, 
and being extremely unlike a Jew 
myself, I had to brazen it out as 
an English commercial traveller. 
I seemed to play the ré/e pretty 
well, for the Jews took me entirely 
at my own valuation. I spoke 
neither French nor German, but 
simple plain English. I knew that 
by that means I should catch a 
Jew who could speak English, and 
I caught three in no time. The 
English are by no means the stu- 
pidest of nations. I had not been 
speaking ten minutes when a young 
Jew came rushing into the room 
eager to see the English commer- 
cial traveller, and eager for trade. 
I at once saw that he was the man 
I wanted, because he was obvious- 
ly the poorest of the Jews, but I 
did not tell him so. I saw that he 
was poor, and a tanner by trade 
from the colour of his fingers: he 
was my man. 

I say that my course of action 
was most distinctly immoral, but I 
thought that it was for the best. 
She was very dear to me even then, 
and I would have died to serve 
her. 

To this young Tew I pointed 
out that it was notorious that they 
were certain to have their horses 
die in Metz, and that it would be 
(God forgive me ; I cannot forgive 
myself) a most excellent thing to 
have an agent in Metz to buy up 
the dead horses—at that time I did 
not know that they would have to 
eat them. I will tell the truth, and 
the truth is that I lied for Marie’s 
sake, though she never knew it. I 
told this young Jew tanner that I 
was a commercial traveller, and 
that ifhe could get my wife under- 
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ground into Metz I would pay him, 
and, if it suited us both, do busi- 
ness with him as regarded the 
horses’ skins. I expect that one 
of the heaviest outcomes of this 
war, as of all others, will be a habit 
of hard lying not known in times 
of peace. 

The young Jew believed me, for 
which I was extremely sorry ; he 
winked his eye and went away. I 
sat there smoking and thinking for 
above an hour, and the results of 
my thoughts were, that I was a 
great rascal, and that the cigars were 
extremely bad ; but my Jew came 
to me at last with a man whom I 
had seen before. I dare not give 
his name, or the place of his abode. 
I was most utterly astounded. 

*M., you know what I want.’ 

‘ Tout est possible, monsieur.’ 

‘Mais, mon cher, c’est si dange- 
reux.’ 

‘Le danger est pour vous, mon 
ami.’ 

I never was more astonished in 
all my life. He was perfectly ready 
to help us in any way, and if the 
revanche came, it must ultimately 
fallon him. It is no use blinding 
our eyes to the fact that the Lux- 
emburg people love the French in 
the deepest manner. They may 
be foolish or they may not, but we 
consider the definition of a fool is 
‘a man who won’t face facts.’ I 
wish that Ireland loved us as well 
as Luxemburg loves France. Ireland 
seems not to love us at ary time, 
but the love of Luxemburg for 
France is a matter which I have 
by no means made out. 

My gray-haired acquaintance 
said that matters would beextremely 
difficult, but that he would do 
everything he could. 

Iasked what could he do? 

He answered, ‘Rien du tout,’ 
and went away. 

And as I was asking the Jew if 
he could do anything, he suddenly 
flew into a most violent temper, 
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and said that all we Christians were 
congenital fools. I let his temper 
go by (and a Jew, though violent, 
is not ill-tempered for a long time), 
and then I asked him, ‘ was there 
a chance ? 

‘A chance with a Jew in it!’ he 
said ; ‘you have only got to hold 
your tongue.’ 

‘At what time shall I come to 
you?’ I asked. 

The Jew said, ‘ About eleven.’ 

I went to Marie, and told her to 
hold herself in readiness about 
twelve; then I ordered the horses, 
stipulating that they were not to go 
farther than Bettemburg, and then 
I sent off my despatch. My de- 
spatch was all lamentation and 
mourning and woe ; for our paper 
went a little on the French side 
at that time. But a journalist 
must live—every one must live ; 
and it seems to me that this war 
has plagued the journalists worse 
than any others. For me, I am a 
sad fellow, I doubt, for I should 
have minded my own business 
before getting Marie into Metz. 

Some things a journalist remem- 
bers forever. I remember the get- 
ting of Marie into Metz. When I 
remember that great journey, I am 
proud of my own courage, but Iam 
still prouder of hers. When I came 
to her at twelve, every one had gone 
to bed except one sleepy waiter. I 
was attended by the Jew whom I 
had deceived, and the tall gray- 
headed Luxemburg gentleman, also 
a Jew. Marie was nearly asleep; 
but I roused her, and I told her 
that it was time to go. She had 
everything ready, and between 
sleeping and waking asked which 
route we were to take. 

‘What matters it, Marie?’ I said. 
‘We have consulted, M. L. has con- 
sulted, and M. Solomans has con- 


sulted. We are in the hands of 
M. Solomans. Come, therefore, 
away.’ 


‘Go, dear lady,’ said M. L. 


* 
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‘ But what route?’ she still urged. 

‘Esch, Audun la Tige, and 
Briey,’ I answered ; ‘it is the only 
chance. We must get on through 
Ste. Marie aux Chénes and St. Pri- 
vat.’ 
*God’s will be done,’ she said ; 
and we went away together. 

I don’t know what women are 
made of, myself; I only know that, 
as we were rattling over the great 
Luxemburg bridges, Marie kissed 
my hand, and said, ‘ Are we going 
to see Malmaison? And I don't 
know what men are made of; for I 
did not kiss her hand in return, 
and made the perfectly idiotic re- 
mark that we should find out some 
day. As that remark meant noth- 
ing, it can have done no harm. 

How strange it seemed, rattling 
all alone with her over the great 
bridges which span the magnificent 
glen of the Alsette in the moon- 
light! Our carriage was a small 
open one, a very pleasant little car- 
riage indeed. M. L. and the Jew 
were on the box beside the driver, 
arguing as Jews will, and I found 
that they were driving to the rail- 
way-station which is outside the 
glacis. I stood up, and whispered 
to M. L., 

‘ That is no use, the line was cut 
to-day.’ 

M. L. said, ‘Taisez-vous, mon 
cher, taisez-vous.’ 

We were at the railway-station 
in a minute, and at a beck from M. 
L. I jumped out. The Luxemburg 
line was in French hands, as the 
Luxemburgers know to their cost ; 
and I was hurried into a room be- 
tween the two Jews, and found my- 
self face to face with a small Pa- 
risian, who happened to be a friend 
of mine. The matter was put be- 
fore him, and he was at once a 
conspirator. 

* Mademoiselle is a Sister of Cha- 
rity,’ he said, ‘and she will get into 
Metz. Our line was cut below 
Bettemburg to-day, but where we 
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do not know ;’ and then he pegged 
away at his telegraph, and began 
eating chocolate. 

He took things remarkably 
coolly, and said that the French 
were getting badly beaten, while 
we waited. Before there was time 
for much discussion, the wire began 
clicking again; and in ten minutes 
from our entering the office, he had 
got his answer, and said, 

‘I have asked if there are car- 
riages at Bettemburg, and if there 
are carriages at Esch. The answer 
is yes. We are sending down two 
engines to Bettemburg at once to 
examine the line towards Thion- 
ville, but an engine will also start 
to Esch immediztely after, and 
time is short. Will mademoiselle 
—TI should say la seur—dare to go 
on it? It will save much time.’ 

Iran out to ask her, and she 
consented at once. There was no 
trouble with the railway people ; 
we merely paid first-class fare, and 
I hoisted her up among the coke 
on the engine, and took my place 
beside her. A great man saw us, 
and came up and spoke to me, ask- 
ing my intentions. I pointed to her 
sitting on the coke, and told him 
quietly what we were trying to do 
—that we were trying to get into 
Metz. He said not one word ; but 
he went to the buffet (then shut), 
kicked at the door till it was opened 
by a sleepy young man (also of my 
acquaintance), and returned with a 
basket containing a fowl, some 
bread, and a bottle of wine for the 
refreshment of mademoiselle. 

‘You,’ he said to me, ‘will be 
shot for a spy, but stay by her as 
long as you can;’ and so he jumped 
off the engine just as my young 
friend the Jew tanner jumped on. 

‘I have made it right,’ he said 
in English. ‘I have telegraphed 
to all our people. I have to pay 
altogether sixty-six francs; but you 
will pay me in return when the 
business between us is settled. The 
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gallantry of your wife is so great, 
that I would do ten times that for 
you.’ 

I was so taken aback, that I felt 
like a dog. At the risk of ruining 
everything I told him the whole 
truth, standing on the step of the 
engine ; she was not my wife, and 
I had deceived him. 

*I wish you had trusted me be- 
fore,’ said this good young man. ‘I 
thought it was odd that your wife 
should have taken vows; but I 
never know what you Christians 
will do next. At all events, it is 
not too late; I and M. L. and the 
rest of our people will see you 
through, depend on that.’ 

‘Let me pay you for the tele- 
grams,’ I cried. 

‘Not one stiver,’ he cried. ‘ The 
God of Moses bless you both ! 

And that was the end of my sin- 
gularly sharp bargain with the Jew 
tanner. I felt fearfully degraded, 
and I told Marie so; in fact, I told 
her the whole truth; and I rather 
fancy that that Jew tanner in Lux- 
emburg will find himself in posses- 
sion of more capital for his business 
than he anticipated. 

The drivers were French, one a 
native of Dol in Brittany, and the 
other from Dieppe in Normandy. 
Until we were fairly under way they 
never noticed either Marie or my- 
self, and I thought they were going 
to be uncivil. But it was merely 
diplomacy ; the instant we were off 
they were ‘down on us’ by turns. 
The stoker was the first, and he 
instructed me how to take my own 
greatcoat, lay Marie on it, and 
cover her with my railway rug; 
‘for,’ he said, ‘ those who go to do 
God’s good works must be cared 
for by all who love God.’ 

I thought that this benighted 
stupid Breton papist was not very 
far from the kingdom of God—in 
fact, I thought that he was very 
near it indeed. 

Marie lay on the coke, quite 
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quiet, without asking one question. 
She said once, 

‘I am not in the least afraid 
with you; but it is so very strange.’ 

I said, ‘It is as strange as a 
nightmare.’ 

Then the Normandy driver came 
up and said, ‘She should cover her 
face over, for I must open the fur- 
nace. We are in danger, monsieur, 
for those two locked engines are 
close before us; but we are safe, 
for she is going to God’s work. I 
hear that our people are beaten 
everywhere ?” 

‘I fear so.’ 

‘A very good thing for them. 
But we must be very careful. 
These Prussians care neither for 
dog nor devil, and they may have 
cut the line on neutral territory. 
Have you seen these Prussians, M. 
the Englishman ?” 

‘I have lived among them.’ 

‘What do you think of them ?” 

‘That they are the best and 
kindest people alive,’ I said. 

‘ That is very possible,’ he said. 
‘ The only one I ever knew worked 
with me at Mulhouse, and all the 
difference I could see between him 
and myself was, that he knew ten 
times more on general matters than 
I did myself. Monsieur, as a neu- 
tral, do you think these wars 
right ? 

I said, ‘I think them of the devil. 
The English are never at peace, 
and so an Englishman may at least 
speak.’ ; 

‘How beautiful she looks! he 
said, turning round from his crank 
and his fire, and declining farther 
argument. ‘Attend to me, monsieur. 
She wants to get into Metz. Well, 
then, they say that the line is cut 
somewhere between Bettemburg 
and Thionville. If you choose, I will 
follow the two engines before us, 
and try to get her to Thionville.’ 

‘My lad,’ I said, ‘I would go to 
the mischief after you, but we want 
to get in by the line of Esch; fol- 
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low your orders, and shunt at Bet- 
temburg.’ 

‘She should try Thionville,’ he 
said. 

‘ Ah, but she’d fail,’ I said. ‘She 
has courage enough, but she does 
not know everything.’ 

So when we came to Bettemburg 
we were properly shunted on the 
line to Esch, at which place I took 
leave of my two friends of the loco- 
motive, as far as I can see, for 
ever. 


I got Marie a bed in Esch, to 
my immense surprise, and I also 
slept myself with the landlord’s son 
over the henroost. That young 
man had a dexterity in catching 
fleas which I never saw exhibited 
before, though I have had some 
experiences inGermany. It is my 
opinion that that young man never 
sleeps at all, which seems on the 
face of it an impossibility. I can 
only say, that the night I was 
there he spent in cracking fleas 
—which he did. I allowed my- 
self to be ‘grazed on,’ and slept 
until the cock woke, which seemed 
to me to be about five minutes 
after I had got to sleep. I dressed 
myself in a wégligé manner, and 
tried to get hold of that cock and 
pay for him after; but I could get 
neither the front door nor the back 
door open. In the mean time the 
landlord, who had been dining with 
some friends, and who likewise had 
bought a revolver, raised a cry 
of ‘ Voleurs ? on me, and my life 
was saved by the nimbleness and 
dexterity of a little Jew ; and I was 
allowed to go to bed again, wonder- 
ing why all the Jews in Jewry should 
turn up just when they were 
wanted. 


When I came down to breakfast 
next morning, I was received with 
remarkable empressement by every 
one. Every one seemed to know 

ur business, and every one seemed 


most frantically fond of me. When 
Marie came down, the whole of 
the little company rose like one 
man. ‘There was a place left next 
me for her—next to the landlord ; 
but I noticed that the little Jew 
stuck to his place on my left. I 
soon knew why. 

* Monsieur,’ he said, ‘it is all 
equal. I know allabout you. You 
are not of the Red Cross of 
Geneva ?’ 

I said frankly, 

‘How could I be? I ama journ- 
alist.’ 

‘But you want to get through 
with the good Sister ?” 

‘I must.’ 

‘I know. I knowall. My uncle 
has telegraphed to me. Will you 
please take my directions? The 
Red Cross with Furley and Norton 
are going to and fro, but you can- 
not.’ 

* Why ?” 

‘Because you have Bernstorff’s 
pass on you at this moment to the 
Brandenburgers, and you would be 
torn to pieces if your papers were 
examined.’ 

‘ How the devil did you know 
that ?’ I asked furiously. 

‘Jews know many things,’ said 
the boy. ‘Now I want you to lis- 
ten tome. ‘There has been a row 
this morning at Audun la Tige, 
and six Germans have been killed. 
Archduke Charles has ordered the 
place to be burnt ; but you must 
get through it. You must wea/f, 
and you will find your carriage on 
the hill beyond the town.’ 

‘ But our luggage ?” 

‘Your luggage has gone on. I 
was with Mademoiselle Marie be- 
fore you were, and she packed her 
bag and sent it on. That is what 
made her so late for breakfast. Do 
you know that my brother has been 
up and packed your things for you, 
and that they are over the frontier 
now ?” ; 

‘Now I am ruined,’ I said; ‘this 
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has ruined everything. My private 
papers—good heavens ! 

‘What, you mean your locked 
writing-case ?’ and the young rascal 
produced it from under the table. 

I did not know whether to kick 
him or kiss him. I said, 

‘You are pretty free and easy, 
my lad.’ 

‘ Jews are,’ he said. ‘ Now look 
here,’ he went on; ‘you look out 
for our people, and don’t quarrel 
with the Jesuits. We rule the roast; 
you others are nothing.’ 

I was so utterly astounded at 
the boy that I said, 

‘What do you think of the Red 
Republicans ? 

The scorn ofthat boy’s face is 
not to be described by powers so 
poor as mine. 

I said, ‘ They'll win.’ 

And the Jew boy said, ‘Win! 
and sniffed. 

However, this is only the opinion 
of a Jew boy on the confines of 
Luxemburg. In what follows, the 
author is most extremely careful to 
keep perfectly close to the truth 
in details, and so he will omit Marie 
altogether, and, merely saying ‘we’ 
instead of ‘I,’ will just simply tell 
the plain truth, without one single 
exaggeration. 

We walked very fast to the fron- 
tier on the little Alsette, and there 
saw our first dead horse—a dis- 
agreeable experience, for he had 
bled so terribly on the grass of the 
pretty meadow. And there was 
other blood than that of horses, 
and one of us got a little frightened. 
Not I. I said, ‘ You will have to 
go through worse than this ; and 
the other person said, ‘I do not 
doubt it.’ But as we were in the 
midst of one ofthe most famous 
flights, at ‘hat time, known in his- 
tory, we said no more. 

The French peasantry had taken 
Archduke Charles at his word, and 
were flying into Luxemburg. I 
saw it with my own eyes, and so I 
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can describe it ; or if you bind me 
down, I cannot describe it. It was 
all so utterly new, and to me so 
extremely painful. I will not say 
that it was horrible, even at the 
worst moment. It was immeasur- 
ably sad. 

We found ourselves pressing on 
amidst a sea of blue-clothed pea- 
sants, talking loudly, and carrying 
burdens, walking as swiftly as they 
could, the men carrying the bundles 
and the women carrying the chil- 
dren and leading the cows. I said 
to Marie, ‘ If this goes on, I shall 
put my head in a corner and make 
a fool of myself.’ 

Mycompanion expressed exactly 
the same sentiment, though in more 
refined language. The flight from 
Audun la Tige is a thing which no 
man born of a true woman will 
ever forget to the day of his death. 
We adhere strictly to facts, and 
adhere so strictly, that some of our 
facts about Audun la Tige may have 
been read before. 

In the crowd and confusion of 
the fugitives one thing struck me 
most strongly: a woman—and a 
beautifulwoman too—was standing 
before a little audberge, and saying 
continually, ‘Dix-huit ans, dix-huit 
ans f 1 do not know in the least 
what she meant; but she had a baby 
in her arms, and the baby was dead. 

We went on walking swiftly, un- 
til there were very few fugitives. 
The last we met were three young 
men running, and after them a 
young man who was very drunk. 
Then we entered the French vil- 
lage, which we believed to be 
doomed.* 

It was a very pretty village, with 
sheets of rolling woodland all a- 


* It is scarcely fair to write all this down 
in a little story which is professedly fictional, 
because it happens to be every word of it 
true. The flight of the French peasantry 
from Audun la Tige was in its way more 
remarkable than the slaughterat Sedan. At 
least so the writer thinks, who saw both 
things. 
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round it. A prosperous little vil- 
lage ; but the first thing we saw as 
noticeable was a white flag with a 
red cross on it, and a dark-blue 
figure in the centre of the street, 
who instantaneously seemed to aim 
at us with his musket. I at once 
threw myself between Marie and 
the Ziindnadelgewehr, and running 
towards the German, asked what 
he meant by coming to the ‘pre- 
sent’ before a lady. He was a fine 
lad, a finer I have never seen, and 
he laughed at me. ‘It was the 
new drill,’ he said. ‘ Why, the very 
Belgians did the same.’ It was 
pretty true; but I most certainly 
wish, that in challenging entirely 
inoffensive persons like myself, 
foreign nations would not come 
to the ‘present.’ I blew this lad 
up about it, and he, like a sensible 
lad, agreed with me, and also asked 
me if I had the /ustrated London 
News. I happened to have that 
paper, and gave it to him. 

‘The staff-officer,’ he said, ‘is 
of the Brandenburg Hussars. He 
is at the upper end of the town. 
I know who you are. You are the 
Englishman who is pushing his 
wife into Metz; a Jew told me.’ 

At the upper end of the town 
we met the Brandenburgers—the 
Brandenburg Hussars, the regiment 
of Ziethen. ‘They had called back 
the carriage which had been sent 
on by the Jews, and they kept us 
there. The colonel came to me 
personally, and said that Madame 
must wait, for that he knew abso- 
lutely nothing. She must go into 
Metz, of course, if she chose; but 
he could say nothing at all. 

A very old German Jew, a sutler, 
came out and took the command- 
ant aside. If I were to die to- 


morrow, I could not tell you what 
that Jew said to him; but he came 
back to me and said, 
* Has the young lady courage ?” 
I said, ‘She has the courage of 
a Frenchwoman.’ 
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‘ The business will be very diffi- 
cult in crossing the lines. It would 
be much better for her to go in one 
of the Johanniter wagons, if she 
does not mind riding in the straw. 
The Jew says that it would be much 
better.’ 

I thanked him heartily, and put 
the question to Marie; and she 
said she would like it better ; and 
so I dismissed the carriage, and 
hoisted her into the tail of the 
Johanniter wagon, and we began 
our quaint journey into Lorraine. 

We soon left the trail of Bran- 
denburg and Saxony, who had, you 
will understand, kept very closely 
to the Luxemburg frontier in their 
eagerness to dash at the French 
left; for in real truth they troubled 
Vinoy but little, and fought against 
M‘Mahon. We were, by advice 
of the Jew, on aJohanniter wagon ; 
but the English Society under Fur- 
ley. was in the same train, and. so 
Marie and I in the straw went 
travelling up the hills, on one of the 
strangest journeys ever known. 

So very strange it was to be sit- 
ting beside her.in that straw, and 
talking over old friends and play- 
mates, and passing through quiet 
empty villages, in which every house 
was shut up. There was above Au- 
dun la Tige a solitary old woman ina 
field with a cow. She had a rope 
round the cow’s neck, and was argu- 
ing with it; but the cow disagreed 
with her, and she banged that cow on 
the neck, and made it come the way 
she wanted. I remember that that 
was one event. After the desolate 
old woman and her solitary cow, 
we mounted to the plateau of Lor- 
raine, and began to get to the Ger- 
man outposts, toiling along very 
slowly. 

A German general came prick- 
ing up with gold spectacles, and I 
jumped down and arrested him. I 
told him that I was helping a young 
French lady to get into Metz, and 
he at once rode up to the tail of 
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our wagon, and getting off hishorse, 
spoke to her bareheaded. 

‘You will find it both difficult 
and dangerous, madame,’ he said ; 
‘but if anything can do it, this 
will. I will write you a paper, 
which will do you all the good I 
can. I understand, of course, from 
looking at your face, that you will 
not read this paper, but will merely 
present it to Dr. F. I also under- 
stand that you will give no military 
information.’ 

‘Sir,’ she said, ‘I am utterly in- 
capable of such a thing. I am as 
incapable of it as I am of neglect- 
ing to thank you for your wonder- 
ful kindness. Do not destroy our 
country utterly, sir.’ 

‘Madame, that must depend on 
your rulers. Mein Herr’ (to me), 
* stop your wagon, for I must write.’ 

I shall never forget his sweet 
calm face as he stood and wrote a 
note in a book which he took from 
his pocket, standing at the tail of 
our wagon. It was very quickly 
written, and I never saw it; he 
folded it, and handed it to Marie. 
It was hurriedly directed in pencil 
to Dr. Fuchs, the hero of the hos- 
pitals, the man whose name should 
live for all time. 

When the wagon-wheels had 
ceased rattling, I became aware of 
a sound in the air other than thun- 
der. I took the liberty of asking 
the general if there was any heavy 
bombardment going on. He said, 
‘Our people are saluting Thion- 
ville; nothing more than that.’ 
And so we toiled on again; and 
after a few miles, now in the rear 
of the other wagons, we were out 
of the German bund, and into the 
French band, which extended there 
from Audun la Romain to Briey. 
The last we saw of the Germans 
was this. Our friend the general 
was feeling the French with the 

xtreme left of the Brandenburgers 
as far as he dare go. He rode 
very slowly, and hung about our 
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wagon with one of his staff-officers. 
On a sudden, close to Audun la 
Romain, three flying horsemen, ac- 
companied by a prisoner, came 
round on the tail of our wagon, 
one of whom made reports to him, 
and one of whom was sitting on 
his horse, deadly pale, and spitting 
blood over his blonde moustache. 
These were his Uhlans, sent to 
‘feel’ the enemy, and one of whom 
had felt a chassepot through his 
chest. The young man with the 
blood running over his moustache 
had his hand clutched tight on the 
bridle of a young French officer, 
and that young French officer was 
Louis, though Marie did not see it! 

That was all that we saw of him 
for the present, for, dealing a blow 
to the wounded German, he got 
his bridle loose, and sped away 
across the fields. The German 
general cried out to the Uhlans, 
who were away after him, and they 
came back. The wounded Uhlan 
looked round sleepily, kicked his 
feet out of his stirrups, and fell 
heavily over on the ground, with 
that ugly noise which nothing but 
a falling man can make. 

‘ He is in your line, I think,’ said 
the general. ‘ Will you take him?” 

I had got him into the wagon 
already, but I heard the general 
say to the other Uhlans: 

‘ If Bazaine is out again, we shall 
have a battle to-morrow. Von 
Hezzerstein, Alvensleben is at A- 
mandvilliers; get to him across 
country, and see for the orders.’ 

By this time I had got my wound- 
ed Uhlan up into the straw. Von 
Hezzerstein, the Uhlan—a noble- 
man, if it mattered—jumped off 
his horse, and kissed him. They 
seem to have been fast friends, for 
he kissed him before he sped away, 
and our wagon went on. 

I said to Marie, ‘ Now you have 
one of your enemies in your hands.’ 

And she said, ‘ Thank God.’ 

But we could do absolutely no- 
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thing. The German had been shot 
through the chest, and the wagon 
with the doctor was on before. We 
did not know what to do in any 
way. It became evident to us that 
he was dying in our arms, and 
Marie asked him of what religion 
he was. He said feebly that he 
was Bavarian and Catholic. 

‘Then we are both puzzled,’ 
said Marie. ‘We can neither of 
us do anything for him.’ 

‘Why can’t you leave him to 
God ?’ I said a little angrily. 

And indeed we did; and when 
morning broke over the beautiful 
Lorraine, and we got into Briey, the 
horrible thunder of the battle of 
the 16th was roaring in our ears, 
and the young German was dead 
between us in the straw. We had 
to take him out ourselves, with the 
help of the driver, who gave us 
very little assistance, for he was 
scared. The Johanniters buried 
him, according to their vows. 


Marie was bound by her vows, 
and I was determined to follow 
her as far as I could; so I went 
about at Briey, and asked every- 
body. Everybody said that getting 
into Metz was folly; but Marie was 
most resolute, and I determined 
to go with her as far as my duty 
to my proprietors would allow me. 
I was very late in making my in- 
quiries, and Marie had gone to 
bed ; so I told the immortal Made- 
moiselle Sophie that I must speak 
to Marie in her bed. 

* Mais elle n’est pas madame.’ 

*Diable ’ (I am afraid I went so 
far as that,) ‘I want to get her 
into Metz, and must speak to her. 
Come with me, and rouse her. If 
she is fool enough to mind you 
and me in her bedroom, she is not 
fit for the work which is before 
her.’ 

Sophie nodded her head nearly 
off, and when it was nearly off her 
handsome shoulders said, 
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‘Mais vous avez raison.’ 

Sophie went in, and turned her 
head over. 

*C’est Monsieur le Rédacteur,’ 
she said. 

And Marie turned her face on 
her pillow towards me, half-asleep 
and half-awake, and said, 

‘What is it, my friend ?” 

Ah, heavens! if she could have 
said that a few years before! Not 
that I complain in any way; things 
would have been different, but they 
would not have been so well. [ 
told my mother this story (as I 
tell her everything) when I came 
back from the war, and she said 
to me, ‘Sweetheart, would you 
have had it otherwise ? and I said, 
‘Not for a million worlds.’ 

I sat on a chair in the room, 
and I said, 

‘ Marie, there is but one chance 
for us. Can you walk to Metz? I 
have been in every direction ask- 
ing, and that is our only chance.’ 

*I can walk far and fast,’ she 
said. 

‘I have been collecting informa- 
tion,’ I said, ‘and I have found a 
Jew who can take you in. It is 
horribly dangercus, and let me 
persuade you not to go.’ 

‘I am bound to go,’ she said. 

I said, ‘I cannot go farther 
than St. Privat or Amandvilliers.’ 

‘ My dear friend,’ she said, laugh- 
ing, ‘I would not be bothered with 
you farther. But we must pass Mal- 
maison ?” 

‘I fearso. Let me see the place 
before I die, aud then let me die.’ 

We left her to sleep. Made- 
moiselle Sophie came out of her 
room with me. 

‘Your Englishwomen are both 
resolute and sfirituelle,’ she said ; 
and I agreed with her. 

Let me give a tribute to a very 
grand woman. Mademoiselle So- 
phie of Briey is not the sort ot 
woman at present producible in 
England. She has worked like a 
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galley-slave with her brother to 
make her house a good one, and 
the war has ruined her and her 
brother. They have actually no- 
thing at all; but in her complaints 
about the German requisitions there 
was not one word of anger. She 
was quite prepared to begin life 
over again. Lazy English ladies 
might take a lesson from Made- 
moiselle Sophie. 

I can see her now coming into 
my bedroom at four o’clock in the 
morning with the fetites choses for 
Mademoiselle Marie. When we 
started at half-past four, the awful 
horror of the day of the 17th had 
not begun. Sophie shrieked after 
us ‘Bon voyage,’ and we were away 
together down the steep street over 
the pretty bridge, and then up 
through Aboue, one of the sweet- 
est places on the earth. I remem- 
ber that we waited on the bridge 
to see a man throwing a casting- 
net, and while we were there we 
heard the cannon begin in the 
summer morning. 

I asked her to turn even then, 
but she refused, and we went up 
aloft on to the plateau, where we 
two solitary poor fools saw the af- 
fair of the 17th, one of the most 
terrible battles of all. I was afraid 
of her a little at first, because she 
clutched my arm once when she 
saw Ste. Marie aux Chénes burn, 
but she only said, 

‘ The thing has to be done, and 
must be done. I must get into 
Metz this way.’ 

The affair of St. Privat was singu- 
larly horrible among all the great 
battles. The Germans felt for Ba- 
zaine’s left, and, debouching from 
the woods, found him in force at 
Ste. Marie, at St. Privat, and at 
Amandvilliers. We believe that that 
is the real truth about the August 
battles. I see that Bazaine now 
says, that Amandvilliers was the 
central point of the great battle of 
Gravelotte. We shall never know. 
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Marie and I saw the battle of St. 
Privat very well from a distance. 
She stood the fire and smoke very 
well, and she sat most patiently 
with me under a tree. The French 
were not driven back fairly before 
three in the afternoon, and then I 
thought it safe to go on. There 
was not the least difficulty. There 
was no one who was not too tired 
to interfere with one; but just be- 
fore we came to Ste. Marie aux 
Chénes, I saw, from the heaped 
scarlet and blue masses on the 
road, that we were coming among 
the dead, and I was anxious. 

I said, ‘ You know what those 
are, lying in the road and in the 
fields ?” 

She said, ‘I am not in the least 
afraid.’ 

But, as in all cases, the first dead 
man upset her—a very pretty lad, 
in scarlet trousers and a blue tunic, 
who lay across the road right in 
our path, with his face to the sky, 
one leg straight out and one bent 
up nearlydouble. She began to cry; 
but when I bent down and searched 
the dead man for papers to send 
to his friends, she was quite com- 
fortable again. She never flinched 
during the whole of that horrible 
day after the first dead man, though 
I flinched more than once among 
the wounded. 

As an illustration of her nerve, I 
can tell this: The Germans were 
hurrying away the wounded French 
to Ste. Marie, St. Privat, and the 
Chateau at Jerusalem. She left me 
to look at the piles of dead by her- 
self, and after a little while came 
hurrying to me, saying, ‘ Here is a 
man who is not dead; and I hurried 
away breathless. It was a chasseur, 
and I tore his tunic open, and put 
my hand on his heart. She was 





right. She had seen it from his 
face. I ran to the German officer, 


and we saved the man. 
I was not in the least degree 
afraid of her now. I cou/d not go 
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with her myself; I must leave. I 
got her safe through the dead to 
Malmaison, which is between St. 
Privat and Amandvilliers ; at that 
place I thought her life had come 
to an end, for although the last 
ruin of the place was reserved for 
a time, yet it was as good as ruined 
now. Everything was so much de- 
stroyed by the troops, that the 
bombardment affected it very little. 
It was only made a heap of broken 
stone-work, after every room in the 
house had been violated before. 

From Malmaison I got her to 
the ridge above Metz, and there 
there was an objurgation between 
a German officer, a Jew, and a 
Jesuit. But the Jew and the Jesuit 
had the best of it ; for, after I had 
shown Dr. F. a pass, she was let 
to go on; and I saw her go down 
all alone along the road with the 
Jew beside her, while the German 
officer marched me in an entirely 
contrary direction. I took the 
liberty to remark that I was a Bri- 
tish citizen; but it was no good. 
That game is over for the present. 
As far as my experience goes, you 
had better call yourself a Greek 
than an Englishman nowadays. I, 
in my own person, have been taken 
to task by Luxemburgers. National 
humiliation can’t go much farther. 
However, Marie was safe into Metz, 
and I had to go to work for my 
newspaper again. 

I ran off as hard as I could go 
after the Brandenburgers, and got 
in with them, whereby I got into 
trouble with my proprietors, be- 
cause Von Heldensheim insisted 
that all my letters sent by the feld- 
post should be open; andI now dis- 
cover that he has put lewd (in the 
good sense, /udibrice) remarks into 
them, and has done me no good, 
either with my employers or the 
general public. Von Heldensheim 
shall answer for this. He dared 
not have taken such a liberty with 
some others. It is altogether too 
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bad of him. A Frenchman would 
never have made such a mauvaise 
plaisanterie. But I have my eye 
on Von Heldensheim; and when 
he least expects it, I will be down 
on him. 

Then came the unutterable ruin 
of Sedan. But, as Thackeray did in 

endennis, 1 began my story at the 
latter end. Willyou have the con- 
clusion of it? I will give it you. 

Marie was in Metz all through 
the siege. I have nearly told my 
story, and why should one con- 
tinue a story when every educat- 
ed person could end it for him- 
self ? 

Marie had been a whole fort- 
night, or nearly so, in Metz, when 
my duties called me once more to 
Briey ; and I at once went to the 
inn kept by Mademoiselle Sophie, 
the niece of old Sophie, the nurse 
of the Courriers, who has been 
mentioned before. 

She was very mysterious and 
cool; and I asked her if I had 
given any offence, whereupon she 
kissed me, and began to cry. I 
could not exactly understand why 
at first, but it seemed that there 
was plenty to cry about. Louis 
was desperately wounded, and ly- 
ing at Amandvilliers. 

*So close to his old home,’ I 
said. 

‘There is no home now,’ she 
replied; ‘ Malmaison was burned 
down on the 18th.’ 

‘ Anything farther ?’ I said. 

‘Yes,’ she said; ‘he wants a 
letter got into Metz to Marie. Can 
you do it?” 

*I cannot undertake it,’ I said. 
‘I got her in, but I cannot under- 
take to get a letterin now. Have 
you heard of Alphonse ?” 

‘ Yes, he was here yesterday ; he 
has gone in person to the Arch- 
duke, to get his brother brought 
here. If you could go to St. Privat, 
I believe that you could get a let- 
ter taken. Louis will die if he 
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does not see her—indeed I believe 
he will die any how.’ 

‘Has Alphonse gone to the 
Archduke ?’ I asked, amazed. 

‘ Yes ; I told him to go and speak 
for himself.’ 

‘Why? he might have written.’ 

‘ He refused to write to the Arch- 
duke save as citoyen,’ said Sophie. 
‘Hark! O God, they have begun 
again ? 

The windows began shaking and 
clattering, and the German gar- 
rison poured swiftly out from their 
billets, and formed up in the square. 
I left Sophie with the letter to 
Marie on me; and running into 
the stable, saddled my horse, and 
rode southward at a hard gallop. 
When I was on the plateau above 
Aboue, I saw at once that Ba- 
zaine was out, and that one way or 
another it was all over. Men now 
call that horrible, hopeless confu- 
sion the battle of Gravelotte. 

It only took seven hours ; but I 
was twenty-six hours before I could 
get on to the ruins of Malmaison, 
and helped old Sophie to bury Al- 
phonse. He had been on his way 
towards the Archduke, but had 
come to his old home, and had 
stood there a little too long. He 
could not have been very long 
there; but the business of Grave- 
lotte was very sudden, and the 
French raced up so quickly, that 
they were in the orchard before the 
Germans were ready ; and it is quite 
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doubtful whether Alphonse was 
killed by French or German bul- 
lets. The rest you know. The 
letter from Louis got into Metz, 
but no answer ever came out. 

The sortie of women had taken 
place, and the surrender was over, 
before I ever saw Louis. He was 
lying still at Amandvilliers, greatly 
better, but still weak. When I 
turned his head over, he asked 
me had Marie been heard of. 

I said that I had been into Metz. 

‘Did you see Marie? 

* No.’ 

‘Is she dead ? he asked, sitting 
up in his bed. 

I bowed my head. 

‘I wish I was,’ he said. ‘I wanted 
to begin all over again with her. 
I know I could have won her. I 
am so utterly changed, now that it 
is too late. I am so much better 
than I was. All my Chauvinism 
is gone, and I am so very humble. 
It does seem very hard of God. 
How did she go to Him ? 

‘She was killed in the streets by 
a shell, helping the wounded.’ 

‘Where is Alphonse ?” 

‘With God. Killed intheorchard 
at Malmaison.’ 

He lay down for a moment, and 
then turned his face to me and 
said, 

‘There shall be vengeance for 
all this.’ 

God grant that his words may 
not come true! 
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DREAMS. 


—~—. 


In my early years I began to weave 
Bright dreams for my future life ; 

How true did my foolish heart believe 
I would with joy and love be rife! 


No darkening clouds obscured my sky, 
That was tinged with such rosy hue ; 

But, alas! as succeeding years flew by, 
Not one of my dreams came true! 


The purple and gold all turned to lead ; 
And the visions of fairy form, 

I have found were but spectres of woe instead, 
That betokened the coming storm. 


I dreamed that a princess I should wed ; 
But not for her did I weep, 

When ny tears flowed fast o’er a dear young head 
That I laid in the grave to sleep. 


As the years flew by, so my hopes would change ; 
I found all my dreams too high. 

So I toned them down to a lower range ; 
But even these passed by. 


There is only one dream that is left me now 
From the wreck of those visions past, 
That withered my heart and lined my brow, 

And gloom o’er my spirit cast. 


I dream I shall stand on a mystic shore, 
And seek, mid the angels fair, 

For a form that on earth I shall see no more; 
But I know she awaits me there. 


I dream of the clasp in her outspread arms, 
And her heavenly eyes’ deep blue ; 

My dream is of death, and my spirit calms, 
For my death-dream must come true. 




















LIFE IN THE CLOUDS, 





I FEEL at this moment as if I were 
inhabiting Gulliver's Island of La- 
puta, which floated in the air. The 
island on which I am dwelling is 
ordinarily far above the clouds ; 
now and then it seems floating in 
the midst of them. On occasions 
ofunusual brightness of weather, the 
island, so generally far above the 
fleecy vapours of earth, seems to 
have rested on a steep mountain 
side, as if to give its inhabitants 
the privilege of enjoying for a time 
one of the greatest beauties of the 
nether world. And most exqui- 
sitely beautiful it is, this wondrous 
view overa lovely lake far, far below, 
encroached on by steep, wooded, 
village-haunted promontories — 
then upwards over mountain sides, 
and grassy slopes, and pine-forests, 
and rocky precipices of terrific 
depths — upwards towards snow- 
sheltering clefts—and still up- 
wards, far beyond, to eternally snow- 
covered mountainsummits. Andon 
these occasions my mind gradually 
tones down to the more prosaic fact 
that I am not really dwelling on a 
severed floating island up in the air, 
but on a high platform on the Rigi 
mountain, overhanging the Lake 
of Lucerne in Switzerland. 

It is a strange little world—this 
world above the world—cut off 
from the world and apart from it ; 
a world in itself—strange, but far 
from unpleasant. ‘Life in the 
clouds,’ on this little world of its 
own, has a fantastic charm for me. 
Its inhabitants may not be very 
aerial; its only dwelling, with its 
various compartments and depen- 
dencies, forming a small town or 


metropolis of our cloud island, 
may bear to many eyes only the 
appearance of a huge but not un- 
picturesque Swiss hotel. But the 
very fact of our living alternately 
above and in the clouds gives a 
misty mystery to all around, and 
imbues both dwelling and dwellers 
in this world with a peculiar tint 
of unreality and romance ; at least 
to my eyes it does. 

Before the long facade of the 
great building, with its balconies 
and galleries, stretches a large 
terrace. Traverse it to the bal- 
ustrade which skirts it, and look 
down the abruptly-sloping moun- 
tain-side on the beautiful lake be- 
low. It is a giddy height. We 
are—how many thousand feet did 
some one say? I have forgotten— 
above the level of the sea. How- 
ever that may be, the lake appears 
miles below ; the ‘villages on its 
banks are composed of very tiny 
toy houses, taken out of that toy 
box lately brought from Nurem- 
berg, which have slipped from care- 
less fingers down into immeasur- 
able depths, and nestled themselves 
below in picturesque groupings. 
Its promontories look like green 
crocodiles, floating on the waters 
and basking in the sun. Have they, 
too, escaped from some toy Noah’s- 
Ark box and fallen into that little 
basin, calledalake, there far below? 
I suppose not. I do not recollect 
such unattractive animals as croco- 
diles in the arks of my childhood. 
But there are other tiny creatures 
on that water ; these are alive and 
moving. They dart along with 
whitish heads and small dark bo- 
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dies, and long diverging streaks, 
some glistening, some brown, be- 
hind them. They have a marvel- 
lous resemblance to dragon-flies 
skimming along the surface of a 
stream. But in time I find out that 
they are the numerous steamers 
continually traversing the lake. 
These little whitish heads are the 
awnings of the decks—those small 
dark bodies, the hulls ; the glitter- 
ing streaks, diverging wing-like, are 
the strong paddle ripples on the 
water; the brownish appendages 
are the streams of smoke from the 
funnels, with their reflections in its 
mirror. They are the only mov- 
ing objects to be seen from our 
height, these steamer dragon-flies. | 

All the rest is still, except the 
shadows which are flitting over the 
mountains, when our clouds are 
high, and the clouds themselves, 
as they sweep up the mountairs, 
or envelop their grandeurs for a 
time, or nestle down sleepily on 
hot summer mornings into valleys, 
and hollows, and ravine nooks, as 
if too lazy to pursue their destined 
avocations on so warm a day, and 
anxious for repose. All still, did 
I say? No; the scene is ever 
shifting, its aspect ever changing. 
Those great eternal mountains, 
fixed in their monstrous immobility, 
never wear the same features any 
two minutes of the day. Probably 
never, while the world lasts, will 
that form and colour of the mo- 
ment be quite the same again. The 
change is constant. Those dis- 
tant snow mountains, peering up 
above with their white giant heads, 
now glitter in the midday sun, or 
darken their sides with broad sweeps 
of shadow, or blush in a pink glow 
to greet the rising sun, or burn with 
fire at its setting, or vary in tints of 
blue and green, caught only to be 
lost in a deep tone of gray, as the 
moon plays mad pranks with their 
summits by the night. Still? No; 
nothing is still in that great scene 
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before us, although painted there 
for long ages past—for long ages 
still to come. 

It is a bright morning; all is 
glorious sunlight in our little world. 
But that little world seems utterly 
cut off from the big world below. 
The whole space, on which we gaze 
down from our terrace, is filled with 
a huge sea of snow-white fleeciness. 
A monstrous feather-bed of cloud 
covers all below, smooth as a great 
snow-blanket spreading overa plain. 
Our own island glitters joyously in 
the radiant sun. Its peaks behind 
the house are bright and clear. In 
the far distance of the view before 
it, the mountain tops and the giant 
snow ridges stand out with unusual 
sharpness of fine tone and colour. 
Surely we ave the inhabitants of a 
floating island ; and there is another, 
yet more huge and rocky, floating 
in the space beyond. 

Yet not quite so. Out of the 
monstrous bowl of curds beneath 
our terrace, and near our dwelling 
on the left as we look down, comes 
a small puff of darker vapour. It 
becomes larger, grows into a co- 
lumn, as it approaches nearer and 
nearer. Presently comes out ofthe 
white mass a strange form, rising 
from the clouds into the sunlight 
sideways, like the ghost in the 
Corsican Brothers on the stage. 
It develops itself as a covered car 
filled with men and women, who 
are coming to visit our world, and 
pushed upwards by an engine, from 
the funnel of which comes the co- 
lumn of smoke, which we saw just 
now, piercing the white covering 
of cloud with so much difficulty. 
We are not, then, cut off from the 
lower world so utterly as might be 
thought. We are bound to it by 
a chain of railway which rises pre- 
cipitously up to us from the lake 
below. 

We grudge this binding chain 
which fetters us so strangely to the 
world below, as detrimental to all 
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the poetry and romance of our own 
realm, and depriving our mountain 
home of half its charm of solitude 
and isolation; as Venice surely 
must look with distaste on the 
railway bond which binds that po- 
etical city of the sea—once riding 
unfettered in the waters—to a dull 
prosaic earth. Yet there it is ; and 
we endeavour to make the best 
of it by admiring this marvel of 
modern science, and surely it is a 
marvel. 

From the valley so far below 
creeps up this wondrous railway, 
straight up and up and up, dis- 
daining all zigzag deviations in its 
boldness. Now it skirts terrific 
precipices on either side; now it 
darts out of a dark tunnel and tra- 
verses a steeply rising iron bridge, 
which seems hanging in the air, to 
an abrupt precipitous mountain 
ledge above. Nowitscales a high 
hollow pass, more leisurely itwould 
seem, but still with a wild bold- 
ness which might make strong 
nerves quiver to look at. We must 
admit, much as we shake our heads 
at the prosaic innovation, that it zs 
a marvel; and, in franker mood, 
we may confess that it possesses a 
strange poetry of its own. 

All is peculiar and unusual in 
this mountain railway. Each train 
consists of one car alone, pushed 
upwards by an unusual engine. 
Car and engine are alike built 
askew; everything slopes out of 
the perpendicular. On the flat 
ground below,the passengers recline 
backwards on the benches, which 
traverse the car from side to side. 
But now the engine groans and 
pushes forward its burden. Ina 
few minutes the train is rising up 
the mountain-side ; andnowengine, 
car, and passengers in their seats 
are in the due perpendicular. They 
have found their own level as they 
leave the level of the earth. Slowly 
climbs the train, as a snail up a 
steeply sloping wall. Itis difficult 
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to look on either side from the open 
car; the chasms and ravines along 
which the train is crawling are ter- 
rific. But the experienced tell us 
that all is safe, and that the teeth of 
the central cog wheels, biting firmly 
into the iron grooves of the rail, 
prevent all danger. A man pre- 
cedes the train, walking before it 
to see that all is in order. Safe 
enough, surely! Yet it is difficult 
to grasp the sense of safety on that 
iron tight-rope, which seems fitted 
only for the feats ofa Blondin; and 
there is even a sense of relief when 
car and engine rise into a shelter- 
ing cloud, floating on the mountain- 
side, and the horrors of the unusual 
journey are shrouded to the view. 

Such is our despised railway. 
It has a station close by the hotel 
metropolis ofour special little world. 
There are landed the new-comers 
to our sphere, who are novices to 
its aspect and its peculiar manners 
and customs. 

What do they see ? 

Suppese the new-comers safely 
arrived, and domiciled in some 
compartment of this huge human 
rabbit-warren. They will naturally 
first turn their attention to the 
broad terrace flanking the facade 
of the building, and the wondrously 
beautiful view it affords. When 
satiated with gazing—if anybody 
ever can be satiated with a scene 
always fresh and new in its marvel- 
lous attractions-— they may pay 
some attention to the facade of the 
building, and the lively groupings 
of guests lounging before it, or 
seated at round tables by the long 
windows, sipping wine or coffee. 
The women here, with work in 
their hands—-chiefly that eternal 
knitting, so dear to the hearts of 
German females—or with novels ; 
the men there, with their no less 
eternal newspapers ; the children 
bounding about in impromptu 
games of frisking — incomprehen- 
sible to older minds, that have 
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forgotten how to frisk thus insanely 
—or with elastic balls, which seem 
endowed with a vitality of their 
own, and spring on startled heads, 
or gambol through unprepared legs, 
or dart suddenly over the balus- 
trade, into the depths below. In 
the long gallery flanking the facade 
on the first floor are more would-be 
exclusive groups, before gorgeously 
curtained windows, through which 
perchance comes the sound of the 
piano or mingled voices. At the 
windows, dotted here and there, 
are more loungers, observing the 
scene on the terrace below. On 
all sides the observing mind may 
discover more or less patent flirta- 
tions, and bickerings, and jealousies, 
and heartburnings, and _scandal- 
mongerings, and discreet but acri- 
monious little tattlings, and much- 
meaning smiles among old and 
middle-aged ladies, sipping their 
coffee, or knitting ‘for the dear 
life ;) and would-be grave discus- 
sions among the men, who know 
but little of their argument; and 
mild coquetries, met by mild swag- 
ger, among the young-lady and 
young-gentleman tribe; and, in- 
deed, all the features of a miniature 
little world, doing its best to imi- 
tate all the foibles of the large 
world below. If the hour be after 
breakfast, dinner, or supper, there 
will probably be a German band 
braying away, more or less melo- 
diously—you may generally make 
a safe bet on the ‘ less-—overtures, 
waltzes, marches, plaintive German 
airs ; for must not the little world 
give itself the same pretensions to 
such delights as any great Baden- 
Baden or Hombourg of the nether 
sphere ? 

Suppose our new-comers satisfied 
with their inspection. Let them 
turn from the lively scene, and 
find their way through a few corri- 
dors and passages to the right of 
the facade. They will soon come 


on the gardens and walks, which 
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would be the great public promen- 
ades of your fashionable German 
watering-places. But these have a 
charm of their own, which even the 
proudest of such resorts of fashion 
might well envy. 

At the very outset the curious 
may stumble on a little chapel, 
picturesque and well appointed, 
nestled into a crevice in the rocks, 
which rise beetling above it. It 
has a quaint air of retiring modesty, 
like a shrinking mountain-maid, 
and so pretty withal. Its bell, 
perched there on its metal roof, 
will toll to morning and evening 
prayer with a soothing sound. 

A few steps more and the new- 
comers are in the grounds, called, 
far too depreciatingly, the Wilder- 
ness. Wilderness there is none; 
for all is trim, and deftly kept, 
and cultivated. As they lounge on, 
the mountain rises to the right, 
with paths cut boldly on its tree- 
studded sides; and benches are 
scattered here and there, whence 
the views of the lake and far-off 
mountains may be seen to best 
advantage. On the left, down 
the steep mountain-slope, run 
other paths, now up, now down, 
amidst the trees and grassy knolls, 
with shady nooks, and sheltered 
benches, and rustic pavilions, and 
strange wooden kiosks, galleried 
and balconied in reckless fashion, 
and streamlets, quaintly bridged 
over, and little bubbling fountains, 
and all sorts of pleasant vagaries 
of landscape gardening, at points 
where the landscape is sublime in 
its grandeur. 

It is difficult to have enough of 
the Wilderness and all its charms, 
as our new-comers must own. But 
they must ramble on, some half a 
mile or so, now and then skirting 
a tezraced precipice, or turning 
abrupt angles of the rocks, now gaz- 
ing down on the lake, now shut out 
by pine-woods from the fair scene. 
They will come at last on a point in 
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the road—a broad ledge—and then 
a sudden turn down a rapid slope 
—alltoo near a perpendicular crag 
—and find themselves in a wooden 
avilion, which in our world is 
called the Aanz/ei or Little Pulpit. 
Hence the view over the lakes, the 
villages, the distant towns, the 
mountains far and near, wooded, 
craggy, or besnowed for ever, is 
one of the grandest in nature. 
It is here we come in groups and 
parties for our morning draught of 
nature before breakfast; here again 
in the evening to watch the glories 
of the sunsets, and bid our friend 
the sun good-night, as he sinks to 
bed behind those hills, so far away, 
that they look like a misty ocean 
in the distance. The summit of 
our highest peak, the Rigi Culm, 
may boast the traditional attraction 
of its sunrises ; but nowhere, not 
even in the vaunted Culm, can sun- 
sets be more gorgeous, more impos- 
ing, more sublime, than as seen 
from our own little Kanzlei, where 
all the accessories of picturesque 
surroundings give a charm to the 
great scene, unknown on that bare 
summit which looks down on us. 
But the new-comers soon cease 
to be novices in our little world ; 
and, if they have any genial spirit 
in them, they quickly adapt them- 
selves to our peculiar life. They 
plunge into new habits. They are 
up érom their beds at early hours— 
undreamed of in town-life — at 
times when town-life still lies 
dreaming. They learn to swarm 
into the vast hall, where our meals 
are provided for us all, at unusual 
times, by our world’s autocrat, and 
where some three hundred of us 
raise, with one accord, a din of 
clattering knives and plates, and 
of shrill voices drowning the clat- 
ter of steel and porcelain. They 
accept, like sheep, the necessity of 
being driven together into their 
enormous pen, in order to break- 
fast at eight, dine at one, and sup 
VOL, IX. 
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at half-past seven of the clock, 
whenever summoned to their food 
by clamorous bells. They will 
form parties to climb the mountain 
heights, or plunge into the valleys, 
or roam along the precipitous 
mountain-sides to distant points of 
vantage and of lovely scenery, or 
pant to summits commanding wide 
panoramic views, and then picnic 
perhaps in a little village, with a 
tiny monastery nestled in a narrow 
valley hollow. They will chatter, 
and flirt, and talk delicious malice, 
and sip their wine or coffee on the 
terrace, and read, and play, or sing 
in the finely-furnished sa/on, and 
do as all other denizens of the little 
world have done before them. 
Then they will have their ‘ other- 
world’ pleasures too—after a mo- 
dest fashion, may be, but still with 
a smack of the charm of variety 
about them. Wandering artists will 
offer concerts of song or sither, with 
attractions more or less melodious. 
In one room will be a sober rubber 
of whist; in another impromptu 
balls, enlivened by quaint antics 
on the part of some of our inhabit- 
ants. On bright nights, when the 
moon rides so calmly in the hea- 
vens, so large and lustrous, that 
we might imagine we were espe- 
cially favoured with an unusually 
gorgeous moon of our own, there 
will be dancing on the terrace, with 
crowds gathering round the dancers, 
all thrown into fantastic lights and 
shades by heaven’s own great illu- 
mination. No; our pleasures are 
not altogether to be despised. Ca- 
villers may sneer at our life in the 
clouds as ‘humdrum ; but we 
none of us can ever say with truth, 
the time hangs for one moment 
heavily on our hands. 

Our inhabitants have the same 
mixture of temperaments and na- 
tures as in all worlds, above or be- 
low. The bright and dull; the 
clever and the commonplace ; the 
pleasant and the objectionable ; 
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the serious and the lively, are all 
commingled after the customary 
fashion. Our little world would 
be no world, were it not so. We 
have our characters, our oddities, 
our eccentricities, our incomprehen- 
sibilities, our mysteries, our carica- 
tures, in more than usual profusion, 
maybe. Viennese flirts, with schem- 
ing mothers; gorging Jews and 
Jewesses of marvellous unwieldi- 
ness; acrobatic-looking beings, of 
bold bearing, who tread to the 
rhythm of the music with measured 
tight-rope step, and seem trained 
to cry ‘houp, houp?’ to the ‘ bare- 
backed steed ;’ spinsters, affecting 
the butterfly in adornment as in 
manner ; mad youths, who seem to 
have found the secret of perpetual 
motion; outrageous coxcombs and 
hungry -looking students; stolid 
English country squires, along with 
dandy Prussian guardsmen, burst- 
ing with ineffable conceit ; maybe 
a Low-church curate from the wilds, 
along with the High-church priest 
of our chapel. Tis ‘a mad world, 
my masters !’ And so says a witty 
lady of my acquaintance, who whis- 
pers mysteriously in my ear, that 
she has no doubt our world is 
strongly peopled by insane patients, 
sent up for cure from the world 
below, the more dangerous of the 
mad people being transferred, for 
more powerful treatment, to the 
heights of the Culm above us. 
Sometimes it would seem so. 
Happy are those who, out of the 
strange medley, can win around 
them such companions as those 
with whom kind fate has favoured 
me. The true type of the English 
mother, with her pleasant, kindly, 
unaffected lady daughters; the 
foreign professor, highly educated, 
well informed, unpedantic, genial, 
and good of heart ; the best speci- 
men of the youth of our day; and, 
above all, the lady of the world, 
witty without flippancy, humorous 
without vulgarity, satirical without 
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malice, considerate without obtru- 
siveness, tender towards others’ 
feelings, and charitable of mind 
without ostentation. The com- 
panionship of this last personage 
of my group is a source of everlast- 
ing entertainment. Sometimes she 
starts the conceit that in this aérial 
region above the clouds we are 
tended by aérial beings, simply 
called bythe unpenetrating, waiters, 
kellner, or garcons, but in reality airy 
spirits, who have donned an earthly 
garb in consideration to earthly pre- 
judices, and who would, as their 
real nature is, offer us nectar and 
ambrosia, were not our human 
tastes as yet too gross to accommo- 
date themselves to more spiritual 
food than beef, or veal, or mutton, 
or wine, tea, and coffee. Some- 
times she promulgates her firm con- 
viction, that, if we poor mortals 
remain long enough above the 
earth, we shall be regenerated, not 
only in health and spirits—as we 
undoubtedly are—but in our cor- 
poreal attributes, and that wings 
will sprout from our shoulders, and 
make us all fitting mates for the 
spirit beings, who have folded their 
own wings beneath their coats and 
waistcoats, in order to minister to 
our poor wants. She is not quite 
sure occasionally, that she does not 
feel her own wings already coming, 
and that the time may be nigh at 
hand when she can soar to realms 
above, and sit in Cass‘opeia’s chair 
when the last remnant of mortal 
weakness urges her to slumber by 
night, or borrow Orion’s belt for 
grand occasions. Her freaks of 
fancy are infinite. 

With such companions, when 
climbing propensities are strong on 
us, my road by chasm and precipice 
is daily cheered. One of our great 
excitements, ever varied, although 
ever the same in purpose, is to 
watch the pilgrims bound to the 
sight-seeing shrine of the Culm 
above, in order to worship the set- 
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ting and the rising sun. By hun- 
dreds they come! They are landed 
at the second railway station, not 
far above our hotel-metropolis. We 
have mounted there to see them 
swarm out of their cars. Dozens 
of scantily-clothed working-men 
await them on the narrow platform 
of the mountain, with horses, and 
chaises @ porteur for those who 
cannot, or will not, trust to their 
own legs. Then bursts forth a din 
of many uncouth voices in rough 
hard-sounding fafois German, or in 
rudely acquired scraps of French 
or English. All are clamorous for 
hire. We amuse ourselves by study- 
ing the grotesque groups of the 
pilgrims, as, when the clamour is 
over, they are at last borne up the 
craggy mountain path. Manchester 
merchants with tall black hats and 
cruelly starched collars, on their 
horses, as scraggy as themselves ; 
fat old ladies, weighing down the 
sturdy arms, and straining the 
broad shoulders of the panting 
bearers of their chaises &@ porteur; 
lanky Americans; fast young ladies 
with preposterous chignons; laugh- 
ing youths all a-cock-horse; large- 
boned middle-aged spinsters, with 
botanising tins slung round their 
protruding shoulders ; muscular- 
Christianity divines, with the stiff- 
est of white collars; young univer- 
sity men, affecting airs of members 
of the Alpine Club; and young 
ladies in true travelling guise, who 
will not be outdone by the male 
sex, all stumping up and up those 
craggy roads, with the universal 
Alpen-sticke in their hands. It is 
with infinite zest that we watch the 
motley caravan, as it mounts higher 
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and higher, now lost behind a turn 
of rock or clump of firs, now re-ap- 
pearing on a higher zigzag road, 
now winding up the still higher 
barer pathway. Now and then we 
join the caravan, and become pil- 
grims with the others to the Mecca 
of the rising sun, although we have 
won our green turbans long ago. 
Merry remark on the eccentrici- 
ties of our temporary companions 
cheers us by the way. We arrive, 
not without a struggle of wind and 
limb, on that summit which is the 
goal of all. 

Here the scene is one of the 
wildest confusion. The shouting, 
screaming, pushing, and fighting to 
gain distracted waiters’ ears and 
eyes, and insure beds for the night 
at the huge hotel, are deafening ; 
the little observatory whence the 
wondrous panorama ofa vast portion 
of Switzerland, its lakes and moun- 
tains and snow Alps, is to be best 
obtained, is crowded ; the summit 
swarms on all sides. Surely there 
is an old-fashioned country fair 
around us. Mountebanks, pedlars, 
organ-men, Italian boys with mon- 
keys, booths and benches for the 
sale of Swiss wares, photographs, 
and maps, abound. Is it thus that 
the pilgrims worship now, with din 
and clamour? But the sun is al- 
ready setting in his grandeur, and 
with clouds in gorgeous array at- 
tending on his couch, behind yon 
western snow ridges. It is time for 
us to descend to our own little 
world, and resume in our quaint 
mountain home our ‘ Life in the 
Clouds.’ 


Rigi-Kaltbud, August 1871. 
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AN ATTACHE IN DIFFICULTIES. 


——>— 


CHAPTER I. 
ARTHUR DaALzeEL was on his way 
from Fenton Station to Seaton 
Park. It was Christmas-eve, and 
he was bent on spending a merry 
Christmas with his old friends the 
Albons, whom he had not seen for 
years, and was hugging himself 
underneath his snow-dotted mack- 
intosh at the prospect ofa good fire 
and a warm welcome. The driver 
at his side seemed less cheerful, 
for the snow was already two feet 
deep, the road beneath it was fa- 
mous for ruts and stones, twilight 
was over the white wilds, and the 
snow-storm was gathering denser 
and denser. Not a sound to be 
heard, not even a bird to be seen. 
The horse moved at a snail’s pace, 
and did not appear to like the sit- 
uation any better than the driver. 
At length he came to a standstill, 
and turned his head towards a 
gate, half choked with snow. The 
driver began to use his whip lustily, 
and the horse made a great effort 
to proceed. Up went the dog-cart 
on one side, down went the wheel 
on the other, and out tumbled the 
driver and Arthur into what would 
have been a ditch had it not been 
snowed-up. Arthur awoke from a 
dream of a certain winter he had 
passed as an attaché to an embassy 
at St. Petersburg, and found him- 
self on the top of the driver. He 
got up with a laugh, and the driver 
exploded in an oath at the con- 
founded Dorsetshire lanes. Nei- 
ther was hurt, but each knew that 
he was in a sorry predicament. 
The poor horse was trembling with 
dread of the lash, but Arthur reas- 


sured him by patting his sides, and 
asking him quietly ifhe thought he 
could go on. The horse tried, and 
then gave him to understand, as 
horses will those who use them 
kindly, that he could not proceed, 
because the wheel was broken. 

The accident happened on a hill 
just above a large farm-house called 
Lowdown, which both horse and 
driver knew, having frequently had 
good feeds there, in return for taking 
guests to its hospitable shelter. It 
was soon settled that Mr. Dalzel 
should remain with the dog-cart, 
while the driver went to seek aid. 
The snow fell thicker and thicker. 
Arthur threw his railway wrapper 
overthe horse, mounted the perilous 
dog-cart, opened an umbrella, and 
tried to watch the retreating figure 
of the driver as he stumbled through 
the snow towards the house. He 
soon disappeared, and Arthur be- 
gan to whistle and talk to the horse. 
He was shy of conversation with 
bipeds, being a prudent diploma- 
tist ; but he often indulged in talk 
with quadrupeds, assured that they 
would not repeat his communica- 
tions. 

Twilight was fading, and night 
coming on, when he heard the wel- 
come sound of voices, and recog- 
nised the driver's above the rest. 
Soon he saw the dim light of two 
lanterns, like will-o’-the-wisps, ap- 
parently walking up the hill of their 
own accord, and finally was greeted 
by a shout, demanding an answer 
as to whereabouts he was. He 
was thankful to the horse for neigh- 
ing a response, as he never shouted 
if he could help it. This was not 
because he was weak-chested, but 
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because he was one of the minority 
who do not care to make a noise 
in the world. 

Mr. Fane, the portly master of 
Lowdown, appeared, accompanied 
by a goodly number of his men, 
bearing spades and pickaxes. He 
soon settled matters, without trou- 
bling Arthur with unnecessary ques- 
tions. 

‘Take out the horse, Tom, and 
lead him down to the stable. Give 
him a good feed ; poor fellow, his 
ribs feel as if he wanted it. Turn 
the cushions and everything else 
out of the trap, Bill, gentleman's 
portmanteau and all, and carry ’em 
to the house. No getting to the 
Park to-night, sir: we'll manage to 
putyou up. As to the rickety old 
trap, Bolter ought to be ashamed 
to own it, and I’m heartily glad 
the wheel’s broken. Shovel away 
the snow, my boys, and drag it un- 
der the big elm ; there it can bide 
till morning. Don’t be particular 
about breaking the other wheel. 
’Twill be a public benefit, and I'll 
settlethe matter with Bolter. Driver, 
my missus will find you a shake- 
down somewhere.’ 

The farmer’s orders were obeyed 
to the letter, and in what seemed 
to Arthur a very short time, he 
found himself wading knee-deep 
through the snow, as close as pos- 
sible to the lantern, and trying to 
express his gratitude to Mr. Fane, 
whose ‘ Not at all, sir, not at all,’ 
resounded in spite of the dense at- 
mosphere. 

Lights shone cheerfully in the 
gabled windows of the farm, and 
the nail-studded door opened as if 
by intuition. Mistress and maids 
were in the broad passage, curi- 
osity on their faces, kindly welcome 
in their ready help. Arthur allowed 
himself to be disencumbered of the 
clinging mackintosh, took off his 
soaked cap, stamped his wet boots 
upon the mat, and looked about 
him. His eyes fell first on a num- 
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ber of children, pushing one ano- 
ther through an open door to peep 
at the stranger, and on a young 
girl who stood behind them. The 
children held bunches of holly and 
evergreens in their hands: the girl 
held aloof a trailing wreath of the 
same Christmas emblems, carefully 
shielding it from the children, while, 
like them, she looked at the new 
arrival. Arthur had scarcely time 
to take in the pretty picture, and to 
remark that a large bunch of mis- 
tletoe nearly touched Mr. Fane’s 
head as he stood beneath it in the 
centre of the passage, before Mrs. 
Fane ushered him upstairs. He 
had not reached the landing when 
he heard the words, ‘ Now I’ve 
caught you, uncle,’ followed by 
shouts of childish laughter. He 
could not resist looking back, and 
he saw a slight girlish figure with 
her arms and trailing wreath round 
the farmer’s neck. ‘Taken una- 
wares, Laura, you witch ? said Mr. 
Fane, uplifting and kissing her. 

‘ Pleasant ? muttered Arthur to 
himself. 

‘I’ve got you, father !’ ‘ And I, 
uncle! ‘And I? ‘And I?! reéchoed 
through the house, as the children 
crowded round Mr. Fane, some 
catching at his coat-tails, others at 
his button-holes. 

‘Mywreath! my wreath !’ sounded 
on Arthur’s ears, as, following Mrs. 
Fane to a bedroom, he lost sight 
of the noisy group. 

She made excuses for the uproar, 
by saying that the children were 
always noisy at Christmas-time ; 
hoped her unbidden guest would 
make himself comfortable, assured 
him that he was not intruding, and 
left the room in the midst of his 
apologies and thanks. He was 
truly grateful for her absence, for 
apologies and thanks never would 
flow gracefully from his lips. There 
was a good fire in the bedroom, 
and he knew that he must have 
turned somebody out of it. What 
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could he do? Rub his hands and 
warm himself; wonder whether 
any one would come and kiss him 
under the sprigs of mistletoe and 
holly he saw on the mantelpiece ; 
wonder still more as to what washer- 
woman could be found to bleach 
linen as those sheets and towels 
were bleached, and whether she 
could be prevailed upon to become 
an attachée to an embassy; and 
finally unstrap his portmanteau, 
muttering, ‘ What will aunt Matilda 
say when she hears from Mrs, Al- 
bon that I am not at the side of 
the fair Marion ? 

In about half an hour Mr. Fate 
knocked at his door, and asked him 
to come and have something to 
eat. 

* You will miss the dinner at the 
Park, sir,’ he said, ‘but my wife 
has done the best she could ata 
short notice.’ 

‘T’m really ashamed,’ began Mr. 
Dalzel, as they went into a snug 
parlour, and were greeted by the 
savoury odour of roast chicken. 

* Not at all, sir, not at all. You 
will make yourself at home, and 
excuse me; for on Christmas-eve 
I am wanted everywhere,’ said Mr. 
Fane, leaving the room. 

Arthur sat down to a fowl cook- 
ed to a turn, potatoes as white as 
the table-cloth— O, that washer- 
woman !—a jug of foaming ale, and 
a bottle of sherry. What could his 
ambitious heart desire more? Only 
to join the troop of uproarious chil- 
dren, whose shouts penetrated to 
his comfortable but solitary table. 
This wish did not prevent his mak- 
ing as good a dinner as he ever 
made in his life. It was new to him 
to have it all to himself—no com- 
pany, and no servants. He had 
been knocked about the world 
ever since he was born, and at two- 
and-thirty was knocking about it 
still ; so that cozy parlour, with its 
pictures and mirror, surmounted 
by tantalising bunches of mistletoe, 
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holly, and evergreens, made him 
feel more at home than he had ever 
felt before. 

His solitude was invaded at last 
by a boy, who burst into the room, 
exclaiming, 

‘I want Laura’s scissors. They 
are on the mantelpiece.’ 

Rising to reach them, Arthur 
asked, ‘ Who is Laura ?” 

‘My sister. Would you like to 
come and see the mottoes, sir?’ 

Arthur jumped at the proposal ; 
and they went into a large hall, 
where Laura was standing on a 
chair, hammer in hand, nailing a 
motto over the mantelpiece, sur- 
rounded by the children, holding 
twine, nails, candles, and ever- 
greens. In a large old-fashioned 
chimney-corner sat a woman in a 
widow’s dress. She rose, and ad- 
vanced to meet him. He saw at 
once that she was a lady of good 
manners and pleasing appearance. 
She said that the decorations were 
nearly done, and asked him to be 
seated, pointing to a chair near the 
flaming wood that lay across the 
shining ‘dogs’ on the hearthstone. 
He bowed, and begged to be al- 
lowed to hammer in the nail, the 
progress of which he had interrupt- 
ed. He soon set Laura and the 
children at their ease, and com- 
pleted the fixing of the motto, ‘A 
Merry Christmas,’ in its appointed 
place of honour. 

The room was very pretty. The 
oak-panelled sides were half cover- 
ed with wreaths and texts, and an 
amazing bunch of mistletoe hung 
in its midst. Arthur glanced at 
the fair fabricator of so much 
artistic workmanship. She was 
young and pretty, bright-eyed and 
fair-haired, with a frank trustful 
expression in her dark-blue eyes, 
and two sunny dimples at the cor- 
ners of her mouth. The children 
had stuck laurestinus and holly in 
her wavy hair in return for the 
wreaths and bunches with which 
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she had decorated their heads ; and 
Arthur justly thought he had rarely 
seen so charming a group of young 
people. 

But there was small time for con- 
sideration. Mrs. Fane came in to 
say that the farm supper was ready. 
and if the children would like to 
come, they could see the servants 
before they began to eat. Laura’s 
brother Harry lingered behind the 
excited youngsters to ask Arthur to 
join them ; so he fell into the rear, 
coupled with the widow, who, he 
afterwards found, was another Mrs. 
Fane, mother of Laura, Harry, and 
two or three of the other children. 

There was warmth, food, and 
jollity in the big raftered kitchen, 
where all the labourers and ser- 
vants in any way belonging to 
Lowdown, together with sundry 
poor neighbours and the driver of 
the luckless dog-cart, were seated 
at a long table, surroundinga good 
supper of Christmas cheer. Ar- 
thur’s heart warmed at the sight, 
and at the cheers and ‘ God bless 
them !’ that greeted Mr. Fane and 
his family. His eyes followed 
Laura, as she went from one to 
another of the guests, shaking 
hands, laughing, blushing, and 
nodding her pretty head by turns. 

‘My daughter has just left 
school, and they have not seen 
her before since her return,’ said 
Mrs. Fane apologetically. 

Arthur turned from Laura to her 
mother, and seeing tears in that 
lady’s eyes, looked at Laura again. 
Sounds from without distracted the 
general attention. 

‘ The waits ! the waits ! shrieked 
the children, rushing to the hall- 
door, followed by Mr. Fane, ex- 
claiming, 

‘ Bless their hearts! what brought 
’em here such a night as this ? 

Arthur, still in the rear, saw a 
large company in the porch, open- 
mouthed, strong-chested, red-faced 
in spite of their snow-covered gar- 
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ments, and Laura and the children 
in the midst of them. 

‘ Come in, come in,’ said Mr. and 
Mrs. Fane, interrupting a carol, 
the like of which Arthur had never 
heard before. 

The waits were soon added to 
the kitchen-party, and while they 
were standing about the crackling 
fagot-fire, regaled with bread-and- 
cheese and cider, Laura proposed 
a game of forfeits for the children. 

‘Let’s have “I carried water in 
my glove, and by the way I dropped 
it ;’ then we can see who will catch 
Laura under the mistletoe,’ cried 
the children. 

They went into the hall, and 
Harry led Arthur into the ring, in 
spite of the whispered remon- 
strances of his mother and Laura, 
and he soon found himself drop- 
ping the glove and chasing, and 
chased by, the merry little girls, 
who, charmed to have a grown 
man amongst them, still made 
much show of resistance when he 
kissed them under the mistletoe- 
bough. He and Laura studiously 
avoided the temptation of such 
agreeable contact ; but Harry mis- 
chievously caught the glove from 
her hand as she was going the 
round, and made it drop at Arthur's 
heels, tugging his coat-tail to an- 
nounce the fact. But Laura, with 
cheek of crimson, broke the ring 
and joined the circle before he 
could attempt to catch her. 

Then came the family supper, 
laid in the parlour ; then bed. 

Next morning before daybreak 
Arthur was aroused from a dream of 
the most perfect of washerwomen, 
with Laura’s head on her shoulders, 
by the sound of a chorus of sweet 
young voices. The children were 
singing a Christmas hymn at his 
door, and when it was ended there 
was a simultaneous cry of ‘ A merry 
Christmas, Mr. Dalzel!’ Dropping 
off to sleep again, he had confused 
visions of angels and cupids look- 








ing at him with Laura’s trusting 
eyes. Once more he was aroused 
by the pattering of little feet, and 
fresh hymns and carols ; so he got 
up and looked out of the window. 
The sun was rising gloriously over 
a snow-sheeted world. Frost had 
set in. The sky looked as clear 
as if it had never been obscured by 
tens of millions of snow-flakes, and 
the ‘ Day of days’ for the human 
race awoke for the eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-eighth time, rejoic- 
ing not only in its own strength, 
but in the strength of Him whose 
blessed name it bears. 

Friendly Christmas wishes greet- 
ed Arthur as he entered the hall, 
where breakfast was laid. The 
elder ladies were engaged in tea- 
making and food-preparing, Laura 
in heaping the plates with all sorts 
of presents. Mr. Fane and the 
children were not yet admitted. 
Arthur asked Laura if he might 
slip such coins as he possessed at 
the bottom of the presents. She 
laughed merrily, and said the chil- 
dren would be delighted, showed 
him their plates, stayed his hand 
when he came to those of the pa- 
rents, and shut her eyes as he 
approached her own, saying that 
she was supposed to know nothing 
about that. He had a tiny Rus- 
sian coin in his purse, a sort of 
curiosity, and he ventured to add 
it to her heaped-up plate. This 
done, in came Mr. Fane and the 
children. 

* Grace first,’ said the farmer, as 
the joyous troop rushed to their 
places. ‘ Now, Trotty ! 

Trotty, the youngest of the party, 
planted by a high chair at her mo- 
ther the widow's side, folded her 
hands and said grace demurely, 
then they all fell to work at their 
presents. Christmas cards, toys, 
books, ribbons, mats, pincushions, 
pocket-books, almanacs, covered 
the table. There was a pretty 
card with robins, a holly-wreath, 
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and ‘A Merry Christmas’ on Ar- 
thur’s plate ; and as he glanced his 
thanks at Laura, she returned him 
a smile and a blush, as she held 
up the strange little coin, which 
every one examined. His Christ- 
mas-boxes won favour with the 
little ones, who wanted him to 
have half their presents in return. 
Feeling his somewhat icy heart 
thaw, he wished he were not ob- 
liged to join the grander festivities 
of the Park. 

An uproarious breakfast followed. 
Then the crumbs were collected 
for the robins, and Arthur found 
himself sweeping off the snow from 
the window-sill, while Laura and 
the children strewed them, and 
then waited breathless to watch 
the pensioners feed. 

Mr. Fane announced that they 
could manage to drive to church, 
and it was agreed that Arthur 
should go with them, and join his 
friends the Albons after service. 
While the ladies were getting ready, 
Harry took possession of Arthur, 
and soon acquainted him with the 
family history. Poor Laura was 
going out as a governess or com- 
panion, because, since papa’s death 
— who had been. a doctor in 
the neighbouring town—mamma 
couldn’t afford to keep them all at 
home. They were trying to get 
him or his younger brother into 
the Bluecoat School; but he hoped 
it would be Jimmy, because he 
wanted to be at home to help his 
mother. Mrs. Albon of the Park had 
promised to get Laura a situation, 
and to do what she could in regard 
to the Bluecoat School ; for Mrs. 
Albon and mamma used to be 
friends when mamma lived at the 
rectory and grandpapa, the rector, 
was alive. Mamma hoped that 
Laura would marry Mr. Hart the 
curate, as he might be rector some 
day, and he was very fond of Laura. 

While Harry was making these 
communications, Arthur wrote in 
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imagination the following letter, 
which he afterwards put on paper, 
and forwarded by the post : 


‘DEAR AUNT MaTILDA,—I under- 
stand that Mrs. Albon knows all 
about companions. You had bet- 
ter ask her to help you in your 
quest. I am all right.—In haste, 
your affectionate nephew, 

* ARTHUR DALZEL.’ 


A large covered car came to the 
door, and was soon closely packed. 
Arthur sat between Laura and 
Harry, wondering at the bright 
happy faces. Mr. Fane drove off 
over the snow-clad road, and under 
the cheerful winter sun; and so 
ended Arthur Dalzel’s glimpse of 
Christmas at Lowdown. 


CHAPTER II. 

TWELVE months have passed, 
and Laura Fane is again thinking 
of Christmas decorations. Christ- 
mas seems no Christmas to her 
without holly-berries and mistle- 
toe; but she has only a few 
bunches of holly, and no mistletoe. 
She stands alone in a large dreary- 
looking dining-room, contemplating 
these, wondering where she shall 
put them, and looking very pretty 
and rather sad. Her heart is at 
Lowdown, her body in an aristo- 
cratic suburb of London. She is 
companion to Mrs. Fairfax, a widow 
lady of ample means but limited 
affections; so she longs for the 
hearty uproar of Uncle Fane's 
Christmas-eve. She is dressed for 
dinner, in the simplest of white 
muslins ; for Mrs. Fairfax expects 
a nephew—an event that has set 
the quiet dull household astir, his 
intended visit having been an- 
nounced by telegram two hours ago. 

As Mrs. Fairfax is one of those 
ladies who talk little, and never of 
their own affairs, Laura knows no- 
thing of her relations, and has felt 
small curiosity about them. Mrs. 


Albon had recommended her to 
Mrs. Fairfax; negotiations had been 
carried on by letter on all sides ; 
and she had entered hopefully on 
her new duties, thinking only of her 
employer, and nothing of her con- 
nections. Hitherto a few stiff calls 
have alone varied the monotony of 
her day ; for Mrs, Fairfax either is, 
or fancies herself, an invalid, and 
all the resources of Laura’s cheer- 
ful nature have been needed to 
keep her contented in her new 
life. She does not complain, for 
Mrs. Fairfax is a lady, and scrupu- 
lously polite. Sometimes Laura 
fancies that she is liked by Mrs. 
Fairfax, who once even called her 
‘my dear; but as a rule she is so 
reserved and cold, that the girl’s 
warm affections are chilled. She 
is much inclined to love Mrs. Fair- 
fax, who has that calm pale face, 
ladylike appearance, and graceful 
manner which attracts the young 
and ardent, and sets them think- 
ing of past sorrows and present 
increasing age and infirmities; but 
Laura fancies that she objects to 
familiarity and rejects sympathy ; 
so she has the good sense to try 
to do her duty, and keep in the 
background. 

On the present occasion she ar- 
ranges a few sprigs of holly on the 
dining-table, one or two on the 
mantelpiece, and, hesitating, places 
a very small one in her bodice. 
Then she glances over the table 
and the room to see that all is 
right ; stirs the fire, and proceeds 
to the drawing-room, to go through 
a similar ceremonial. She thinks 
she will not intrude on aunt and 
nephew at their first meeting, and 
withdraws to a small breakfast- 
room to await the dinner-bell. This 
being generally the most cheerful 
room in the house, is to-day the 
least so, because there is no fire. 
So she feels cold, and grows me- 
lancholy. With memories of last 
Christmas come pleasant recollec- 
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tions of that good-looking gentle- 
manlike stranger, Mr. Dalzel, who 
had returned to the farm before he 
left the Park, to bid them all good- 
bye, and who had brought her 
uncle a handsome book, ‘In re- 
membrance of Christmas-eve, 1868,’ 
saying that he hoped to see them 
again some day, and begging them 
not to forget him. Forget him! 
She was sure she could never forget 
him. A startling ring at the door- 
bell arouses her from her reverie. 
Somebody speaks cheerily to the 
old butler, and hurries into the 
drawing-room; then strides up- 
stairs, two steps at a time; then, 
ere very long, strides down again ; 
goes back into the drawing-room, 
and brings out Mrs. Fairfax in 
state into the hall. Laura falls 
humbly into the rear, and they 
enter the dining-room. Aunt and 
nephew take the top and bottom 
of the table, Laura the side ; the 
old butler stands attendant. 

‘Miss Fane, Mr. Dalzel,’ says 
Mrs. Fairfax, with a smile at Laura, 
who looks up with a quick blush 
at the name, to recognise her ac- 
quaintance of last Christmas-eve. 

She starts, but recovers herself, 
as she receives no answering sign of 
recognition. Indeed she does not 
think she can be recognised, as 
Mr. Arthur Dalzel bows without 
looking at her, and continues his 
conversation with his aunt. Poor 
Laura’s dinner is spoilt. She gulps 
down a great throatful of emotion 
with one spoonful of soup, and. 
finds she can swallow no more. 

Mrs, Fairfax is in unusual spirits, 
and looks quite animated as she 
keeps up an incessant game of 
question and answer with her ne- 
phew. Laura is neither expected 
to join in, nor does she attempt 
it ; but she remembers bitterly how 
differently Arthur was treated at 
Lowdown, and wonders whether 
he knew of her companionship. 
She does not listen the less eagerly, 
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and gleans much of his history 
from what he says to his aunt. 
He is delighted to spend a Christ- 
mas with her at last. He has been 
all over the Continent since Jan- 
uary. Yes, he had a charming 
visit at the Albons, and was par- 
ticularly pleased with Marion. She 
was a very handsome girl. She 
had plenty of conversation, was 
clever, and considered attractive. 
Yes; he would try to pay them 
another visit this year; but he 
must be off again in a few weeks. 
He was in hopes of a good Go- 
vernment appointment; then he 
should have more time for English 
friends; and so on. 

Not until dessert, when the but- 
ler left the room, was there any 
need of a word from Laura. Then 
Mrs. Fairfax, suddenly remember- 
ing her presence, said, 

‘Excuse me, my dear, I am for- 
getting you. What will you have 
—grapes ? Pray help yourself. No 
wine? You never will take wine! 

The ‘my dear’ for the second 
time touched poor Laura’s heart ; 
but she had recovered her self-pos- 
session, and looked at Arthur as 
he offered to cut her some grapes. 
He, however, gave no token of 
recognition. The comfortable shel- 
ter of pride offered itself, and she 
accepted it. 

As she followed Mrs. Fairfax 
out of the room, passing Arthur as 
he held the door open, she drew 
up her pretty head, and swept by 
like a princess. And very pretty 
she certainlywas. Doubtless Arthur 
thought so, as he watched her into 
the drawing-room, a grave smile on 
his lips. 

Mrs. Fairfax slept after dinner, 
so Laura escaped to her room. 

‘No, I will not cry,’ she says, 
looking into her glass to be quite 
sure there is no symptom of tears. 
She sees a face flushed and beau- 
tiful, eyes lustrous and indignant, 
mouth where no dimples show. 
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‘Miss Marion Albon és handsome,’ 
she adds, ‘but she is of nice; and 
Mr. Arthur Dalzel is no gentleman. 
My dear uncle is a much finer 
gentleman than he.’ 

She goes downstairs again, and 
meets Mr. Arthur Dalzel in the 
hall, beneath the gaslight. He 
holds out his hand as if involun- 
tarily ; she keeps hers within the 
folds of her muslin skirt. He 
says, with a voice and smile pecu- 
liar to him, 

‘Miss Fane, I—I—excuse me. 
My aunt does not know that I 
have the honour of your acquaint- 
ance. Perhaps you have discover- 
ed that she is peculiar?” 

‘I know that I am her com- 
panion, Mr. Dalzel,’ says Laura 
magnificently, passing hastily into 
the drawing-room, whither Arthur 
follows. 

Laura sat down at a small work- 
table and busied herself with vari- 
ous wools ; Arthur seated himself 
at another not far from her, and 
opened a book, on which he rested 
his hand. Mrs. Fairfax slept pro- 
foundly. 

‘How is your mother, and Harry, 
and Trotty, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fane, and all those jolly children ?” 
asked Arthur in a low voice. 

‘Quite well, thank you,’ replied 
Laura aloud. 

‘For heaven’s sake don’t wake 
my aunt ; I may not have another 
moment. Iam so glad to see you 
again, and I have never forgotten 
any of you.’ 

‘So it appears,’ said Laura, keep- 
ing her eyes fixed on her wools, 
while half a dimple relaxes her 
mouth. 

‘I have a presentation to the 
Bluecoat School for Harry or Jim- 
my as may be, only I don’t want 
my name mentioned. I take no 
side in politics, and ask no favours, 
but Mrs. Albon will be the osten- 
sible procuratrice,’ 

Laura's face flushed with joyful 
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surprise. How they had been try 
ing for this, and now it had come 
thus unexpectedly ! 

* How kind, thank you " she ex- 
claimed, forgetting her pride and 
half rising from her seat. 

‘Hush! Will you shake hands 
now?’ he asked, glancing at his 
aunt. 

They shook hands cordially. 

‘How is Mr. Hart, the curate ?” 
asked Arthur. 

‘I believe he is very well,’ said 
Laura innocently. ‘Doyou know 
him ?’ 

‘Well, I met him at Seaton. He 
seems a very good sort of fellow.’ 

‘He és very good, and very kind,’ 
said Laura emphatically. ‘ May I 
tell my mother about the Bluecoat 
School ?” 

‘I would rather not. I just 
wanted you to know in case of 
complications ; but I dislike thanks 
and that sort of thing, and my aunt 
is more particular than I am. I 
hope you will kindly excuse my 
not at once addressing you as a 
friend. It was on her account and 
—and yours.’ 

It dawned on Laura that Arthur 
had probably been the real medium 
of her introduction to Mrs. Fair 
fax, and Mrs. Albon merely the 
agent. He chose to be a secret 
benefactor of her family under that 
lady’s cloak, and Laura chose to 
feel annoyed, she knew not why, 
for at heart she would rather be 
obliged to any stranger than to 
Mrs. Albon. She thanked him 
again, however, and in so doing 
the truant dimples returned to her 
mouth. Arthur smiled, and said, 

‘So glad to see them again,’ 

‘Who ?’ asked Laura. 

‘ Only some intimate friends of 
yours, and quondam acquaintances 
of mine. Hush! my dear aunt has 
ceased to—must I say it?—to 
snore ; she will be awake directly. 
I shall stay here as long as I can ; 
then Iam going to the North Pole, 
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or some such place, not much 
colder than this.—I must stir the 
fire.’ 

The wary Arthur had the poker 
in the grate just as his aunt opened 
her eyes and said she really be- 
lieved she had been dozing, to 
which he replied, ‘Only forty 
winks ;’ and the game of cross ques- 
tions and crooked answers again 
began. 

Tea came in. Laura had the 
pleasure of pouring it out, and 
Arthur of receiving the cups. He 
seated himself at the little round 
tea-table, and began to talk to her 
as he would to any other young 
lady so situated. Mrs. Fairfax 
said that Miss Fane was a neigh- 
bour of the Albons, at which Ar- 
thur uplifted his eyebrows, and 
Laura looked into the sugat-basin. 
She felt that she was acting a de- 
ceit for the first time in her life, 
and did not like it; she wondered 
whether this was what was meant 
by diplomacy. If so, she preferred 
medicine and farming, and would 
rather have uncle Fane than Mr. 
Dalzel for a benefactor. Arthur 
asked if she could play whist, and 
on her saying yes, proposed whist 
and dummy. Mrs. Fairfax assented, 
and Laura was sent to the break- 
fast-room forthecards. Whenshere- 
turned, she heard Mrs. Fairfax say, 

‘My great desire is to see you 
happily married before I die. I 
am glad you like Marion. You 
must run down to the Park before 
you leave England again.’ 

‘Certainly, if I possibly can,’ 
said Arthur, glancing up at Laura 
as she came in. ‘Iam sick of my 
present life.’ 

After all, it was a pleasant Christ- 
mas-eve. Arthur took dummy, 
and he and his mute beat the two 
ladies, which produced the first jest 
Laura had heard Mrs. Fairfax at- 
tempt. ‘Two dummies who un- 
derstand one another must beat 
two ladies who do not.’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


YEARSwill pass, and Christmases 
come and go. Such is time. So, 
another Christmas-eve opens, and 
it is Arthur Dalzel’s turn to initiate 
its chapter of life. He arrives at 
Seaton Park in the morning, and is 
at once claimed by Miss Marion 
Albon as her aid and abettor in the 
church decorations in progress for 
the great festival of the morrow. 
He acquiesces readily, and is 
speedily engaged in finishing a beau- 
tiful text ofholly-berries,surrounded 
by a wreath of green prickly leaves. 
The work goes on in a pretty 
morning-room appropriated to the 
young ladies of the family, and 
tables and carpet are strewn with 
evergreens of every kind. From 
the window is a view of parkland 
covered with a hoar frost, which the 
midday sun is trying his best to 
melt, of leafless trees hung with 
icicles, anda frozen pond. Wealth 
and its attendant warmth conspire 
to keep out the cold; so the morn- 
ing-room is as cozy—perhaps more 
so—than the Lowdown parlour. 
Miss Marion Albon and her sister 
are handsome accomplished girls, 
and one or two other young ladies 
assisting them are pleasant and 
chatty. Arthur feels life agreeable, 
and England delightful. He is still 
too diplomatic to declare his can- 
did opinion of Marion Albon, but 
her sister and the other young la- 
dies think he must propose to-day. 
She rattles on, as young damsels 
will, and does not certainly affect 
diplomacy any more than Laura, 
albeit she does her best to attract 
the diplomatist. 

The text finished, it has to be 
taken to the pretty church in the 
Park, of which Laura’s grandfather 
on the maternal side was once 
rector. They all set out, attended 
by men bearing other texts, crosses, 
and stars, and furnished with tools 
and more evergreens. A brisk walk 
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over crisp frost-strewn paths brings 
them to the church, Arthur and 
Marion in advance. 

‘This is delightful. My aunt 
would have me come ; I meant to 
spend Christmas with her,’ said 
Arthur. 

‘Complimentary. Then we are 
indebted to Mrs. Fairfax for the 
honour of your visit,’ said Marion, 
as they reached the church. 

Here they found more young 
ladies and one or two gentlemen, 
Mr. Hart the curate amongst them. 
Arthur helped to fasten up a few 
of the decorations ; then, whisper- 
ing to Marion that he had a letter 
to write, slipped away. 

‘I don’t think he cares a straw 
for me,’ thought Marion. ‘I wish 
his old aunt and mamma wouldn’t 
bother so about him.’ And she 
turned to continue her tasteful 
work. 

Arthur went back to the house, 
wrote his letter, and walked to the 
country town, distant about a mile 
and a half, to post it. He might 
have put it in the letter-bag, but he 
did not. It was dusk when he 
reached the town, but he did not 
leave it as soon as he had posted 
the letter. On the contrary, he 
stopped before a pretty house half 
concealed by green palings and a 
hedge of laurel. The blinds were 
not drawn down, so he could just 
see, as he peeped over the hedge, 
the cheerful blaze of a fire in one 
of the rooms, and a group of chil- 
dren within it. He knocked at the 
door. There was a shout within, 
a pattering of feet, and a tumultuous 
rush. * Uncle, uncle! exclaimed a 
boy, as the door opened. 

‘Is Mrs. Fane at home? said 
Arthur. 

‘It isn’t uncle! 
voices. 

* Come in, if you please: mamma 
is at home,’ said Harry, ushering 
Arthur into a comfortable sitting- 
room ; then leaving him, followed 


said several 


by the rest of the children, amongst 
whom was Jimmy, in long blue 
coat, yellow waistcoat, and stock- 
ings. Arthur stationed himself 
with his back to the fire, and stood 
surveying the apartment. Holly, 
evergreens, mistletoe, wherever he 
went : he was getting tired of them. 
The door opened, and in walked, 
not Mrs. Fane, but Laura. She 
started, not unnaturally, as he ad- 
vanced to meet her ; and had she 
looked well at him, she would have 
seen an unusual flush on his cheek, 
and happy light in his dark eyes. 

‘How is Mrs. Fane?’ ‘ How is 
Mrs, Fairfax ?’ was all they had to 
say. 

‘My mother is better, but still 
very weak,’ at last added Laura. 
‘She was not well enough to go to 
Lowdown, so we are all spending 
Christmas at home. It was very 
kind of Mrs. Fairfax to spare me.’ 

‘Very ejaculated Arthur dryly. 
‘Perhaps you don’t know that I 
wrote to say I was coming, and she 
wanted me all to herself.’ 

*O, was that it? ‘Then why are 
you— ?’ Laura hesitated. 

‘Here,’ supplied Arthur. ‘ Be- 
cause aunt and I could not agree 
upon a certain topic, and I said I 
would come to the Park and settle 
it.’ 

Laura blushed as Arthur fixed 
his eyes steadily upon her. She 
was seated in a large chair by the 
fire, and the blaze cast its flickering 
light on her pretty figure. He was 
still standing. 

‘Mamma is not well,’ she blurted 
out after a pause. ‘ She begged me 
to ask if you particularly wished to 
see her, or if a message would do. 
She does not know who it is, of 
course.’ 

The dimples come back again, 
and Arthur smiles. 

‘ Have you forgiven me my con- 
tradictory ill-manners last Christ- 
mas, Miss Fane?’ he asks. 

‘I had nothing to forgive, Mr. 
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Dalzel. You have been good to 
us, first in getting me a situation, 
then in placing my brother. I did 
not quite understand you; but I 
knew that I was in a subordinate 
position, and therefore could not 
expect to be treated quite like other 
people.’ 

Arthur looks pained. 

‘Did you ever hear my history? 
No; how could you? I am an or- 
phan, and my aunt brought me up; 
that is to say, she put me to school, 
and then procured me what she 
considered an eligible post in the 
diplomatic line. She seldom saw 
me, for when I was a boy I spent 
my holidays either at school or 
with school-friends ; and when I 
grew up, I had no holidays to 
spend, being generally abroad. Of 
late years she has seemed fond of 
me, and made a great point of my 
doing everything to please her, in 
return for her many favours. But 
my opinion is, that a benefit is can- 
celled by a demand for gratitude. 
However, I believe I have misun- 
derstood her. Mrs. Albon and my 
aunt were friends, Marion and I 
playfellows ; so my aunt had fixed 
on that young lady and her com- 
fortable thousands as my good for- 
tune. Last Christmas twelvemonth 
—I hope you have not forgotten 
it—I ought to have obtained this 
good fortune, but I procrastinated. 
Last Christmas, as I trust you re- 
member, I dawdled about my aunt, 
until she says she really loves me. 
I can’t understand it, for I am a 
selfish unlovable fellow.’ 

‘ Not selfish ! breaks in Laura. 

‘But unlovable. This Christ- 
mas I intended to dawdle about 
my good aunt again, and went to 
her last Tuesday, but there was 
something missing in the dull old 
house. My aunt was not half as 
cheerful as she was last year, old 
‘Thomas was quite melancholy, the 
tabbycatsulked. The fireswouldn’t 
burn, nothing wentright. Everybody 
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said—cook, housemaid, Thomas, 
even my aunt and your humble 
servant—“I wish Miss Fane was 
back.” So I up and said, “ Shall 
I go and ask her to come back ?”’ 

‘And mamma so poorly !’ ejacu- 
lated Laura, the dimples triumph- 
ant. ‘But I never thought she 
liked me.’ 

‘Don’t be alarmed, Miss Fane. 
My aunt said that she would rather 
I did not disturb you and your 
mother, who was ill, and proposed 
that I should bring her a life-long 
companion in her pet idea, Marion. 
I turned restive, and positively re- 
fused to bring any one but you. 
We quarrelled, and made it up, 
and quarrelled again; and I made 
a grand stand upon a good govern- 
ment appointment that I have just 
had, declaring myself my own mas- 
ter, and vowing that, if she would 
not have you, and you would not 
have me, I would bring her no 
companion at all, but leave her to 
her own devices for the rest of her 
life. What do you say, Miss Fane?” 

Laura looked bewildered. She 
understood nothing of the rapid 
discourse beyond the fact that there 
had been a quarrel about her. 

‘I should not like to offend Mrs. 
Fairfax. I hope I shall not lose 
my situation. I am quite ready to 
go if she wants me,’ she began. 

‘All right, then,’ exclaimed Ar- 
thur, seizing Laura’s hand in a very 
unexpected manner. ‘ You will not 
offend her, for our quarrel ended 
by her telling me to bring which- 
ever young lady I liked best, hav- 
ing seen each once more, “ always 
provided either of them will accom- 
pany you,” she added; “ for, judg- 
ing from your manner to Miss Fane 
last year, I think you must be a 
perfect bear amongst ladies.” Now, 
dear Laura, will yow be my life- 
long companion, and continue to 
my good aunt, who really loves 
you, those gentle offices you per- 
form so unobtrusively yet so ten- 
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derly ; for she says she finds she 
cannot live without you, nor, in- 
deed, can I?” 

The truth came to Laura by de- 
grees. ‘The expression of her face 
varied with the varying firelight. 
Anxiety, surprise, pleasure, shame, 
a burning blush, a trembling hand, a 
tear and a dimple contesting, a half- 
uttered ‘Impossible! Can it be?’ re- 
assured the doubting Arthur. 

‘And I may have a home and 
a wife?’ he murmured, his voice 
choked with emotion—‘I who have 
never had any one to love me 
much ? 

The little word ‘yes’ was either 
expressed or understood, and two 
hearts that had been constant for 
as many years were made one. 
There was no greater happiness for 
Arthur and Laura during their joint 
lives than at that moment. 

‘And Miss Marion Albon ?’ asks 
Laura, not unmindful of her sup- 
posed rival. 

‘I think she will console herself 
with Mr. Hart. And she does not 
care for me,’ is the reply. 

A knock at the door, and Mr. 
Fane’s voice in the passage. Laura 
runs away to her mother. Arthur 
greets Mr. Fane so warmly, that 
the worthy man is almost as much 
startled as Laura was ; the children 
rush out again to meet their uncle; 
Trotty kisses him under the mistle- 
toe-bough, and Arthur is reminded 
of his merry English Christmas-eve 
at Lowdown. They recognise him. 
Mr. Fane is much surprised ; but 
grows more so when Arthur draws 
him aside, and explains matters by 
saying, 

‘You once gave me shelter and 
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hospitable welcome; I am now 
come to crave a better, richer gift 
still—your niece Laura.’ 

‘God bless her! cries the good 
man. ‘ Whoever wins her will have 
a treasure indeed! She is a good 
daughter, a loving elder sister, and 
an affectionate niece.’ 

Mrs. Fane finds her strength re- 
vive, and joins the party in the 
sitting-room. ‘Tears are streaming 
down her pale cheeks as she puts 
both hands within Arthur's, saying, 

‘Laura has told me all, Mr. Dal- 
zel. You have been my benefactor ; 
you are—you wish—’ she _ hesi- 
tated. 

‘To be your son,’ says Arthur 
proudly, and so that all might hear. 

There is a great shout from the 
children, ‘ Laura is going to be 
married! We shall have a wedding! 
How jolly! Laura, Laura! where 
are you?’ 

Off rush the children, and re- 
turn, dragging in the blushing 
Laura. ‘Trotty’s arms are round 
her neck. 

‘The sort of family happiness I 
have always dreamed of, and first 
saw at Lowdown,’ says Arthur, 
going towards her. ‘I must send a 
note of explanation to the Park, 
and they will excuse me when they 
know all. May I spend my Christ- 
mas-eve here ?” 

‘Yes, yes! shout the children ; 
‘and you must kiss Laura under 
the mistletoe, won’t you, Mr. Dal- 
zel?” 

‘If she will let me,’ replies Ar- 
thur; and this astonishing feat 
is performed to the general satis- 
faction before the close of this our 
third Christmas-eve. 





MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


FROM THE IDYLS OF BION, 


THE PUPIL TURNED MASTER. 


Once, as I slept, the Cyprian queen 
In dreams I saw beside me stand ; 
And Love, her boy of downcast mien, 
She led beside with beauteous hand. 


‘ Dear poet, take this simple child, 
And teach him all thy numbers soft.’ 
’Twas thus she spake, and sweetly smiled, 
Then heavenwards soared once more aloft. 


I taught him all the gentle lore 

That charmed of old my childish life : 
How, first of all, Athené bore 

The pipe, how Pan the ‘ wry-necked fife ; 


How Hermes strung the tuneful shell, 
How sweet Apollo struck the lyre— 
I taught him all; yet, truth to tell, 
I failed his youthful soul to fire. 


Then he.love-ditties sang to me, 
Soft legends of the gods above 
And men below—sang daintily 
His goddess-mother’s deeds of love. 


I listened, and forgot my lore, 
Forgot the tales I had to tell; 
I heard his love-songs o’er and o’er, 
And learned those songs, alas, too well. 


END OF VOL. IX. 


PRINTED BY ROBSON AND SONS, PANCRAS ROAD, N.W. 
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BLADE-O-GRASS. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘GRIF’ AND ‘JOSHUA MARVEL.’ 








INTRODUCTION. 
STONEY-ALLEY. 


= N the heart ot a very maze of courts and lanes 

M Stoney-alley proclaims itself. It is one of a 
multitude of deformed thoroughfares, which 
are huddled together—by whim, or caprice, 
or in mockery—in a populous part of the 
City, in utter defiance of all architectural rules. 
It is regarded as an incontrovertible law, 
that everything must have a beginning; and 
Stoney-alley could not have been an excep- 
tion to this law. It is certain that the alley and its surrounding courts 
and lanes must once upon a time have been a space where houses 
B 
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were not; where, perhaps, trees grew, and grass, and flowers. But it is 
difficult to imagine; more difficult still to imagine how they were com- 
menced, and by what gradual means one wretched thoroughfare was 
added to another, until they presented themselves to the world in the 
shapes and forms they now bear; resembling an ungainly body with 
numerous limbs, every one of which is twisted and deformed. Easier 
to fancy that they and all the life they bear sprang up suddenly and 
secretly one dark night, when Nature was in a sullen mood; and that 
being where they are, firmly rooted, they have remained, unchangeable 
and unchanging, from generation to generation. Records exist of fair 
islands rising from the sea, clothed with verdure and replete with animal 
life ; but this is the bright aspect of phenomena which are regarded as 
delusions by many sober persons. Putting imagination aside, therefore, 
as a thing of small account in these days (if only for the purpose of satis- 
fying unbelievers), and coming to plain matter of fact, it is not to be 
doubted that Stoney-alley and its fellows grew upon earth’s surface, and 
did not spring up, ready-made, from below—although, truth to tell, it 
was worthy of such a creation. In the natural course of things, the 
neighbourhood must have had architects and builders ; but no record of 
them is extant, and none is necessary for the purposes of this story. Suf- 
ficient that Stoney-alley rears its ugly body—though lowly withal—in the 
very heart of London, and that it may be seen any day in the week in 
its worst aspect. It has no other: it is always at its worst. 

Out of it crawl, from sunrise until midnight, men and women, who, 
when they emerge into the wide thoroughfare which may be regarded as 
its parent, not uncommonly pause for a few moments, or shade their 
eyes with their hands, or look about them strangely, as if they have re- 
ceived a surprise, or as if the different world in which they find them- 
selves requires consideration. Into it crawl, from sunrise until midnight, 
the same men and women, who, it may be observed, draw their breath 
more freely when they are away from the wide thoroughfares, and who 
plunge into Stoney-alley as dusty, heat-worn travellers might plunge into 
a refreshing bath, where the cool waters bring relief to the parched skin. 
What special comfort these men and women find there, would be matter 
for amazement to hundreds of thousands of other men and women whose 
ways of life, happily, lie in pleasanter places. But Stoney-alley, to these 
crawlers, is Home. 

Its houses could never have been bright ; iis pavements and roads 
—for it has those, though rough specimens, like their treaders—could 
never have been fresh. Worn-out stones and bricks, having served their 
time elsewhere and been cashiered, were probably brought into requisi- 
tion here to commence a new and unclean life. No cart had ever been 
seen in Stoney-alley : it was too narrow forone. A horse had once lived 
there—a spare sad blind horse belonging to a costermonger, who worked 
his patient servant sixteen hours a-day, and fed it upon Heaven knows 
what. It was a poor patient creature ; and as it trudged along, with its 
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head down, it seemed by its demeanour to express an understanding of 
its meanness. That it was blind may have been a merciful dispensa- 
tion ; for, inasmuch as we do not know for certain whether such beasts 
can draw comparisons as well as carts, it may have been spared the 
pangs of envy and bitterness, which it might have experienced at the 
sight of the well-fed horses that passed it on the road. It was as thin 
as a live horse well could be—so thin, that a cat might have been 
forgiven for looking at it with contempt, as being likely to serve no 
useful purpose after its worldly trudgings were ended. Its mane was the 
raggedest mane that ever was seen; and it had no tail. What of its 
hair had not been appropriated by its master the costermonger, had 
been plucked out ruthlessly, from time to time, by sundry boys and girls 
in Stoney-alley—being incited thereto by an ingenious youth, who plaited 
the horsehair into watchguards, and who paid his young thieves in weak 
liquorice-water, at the rate of a teaspoonful for every dozen hairs—long 
ones—from the unfortunate horse’s tail. For years had this poor beast 
been wont to stumble over the stones in Stoney-alley when its day’s 
work was over, and wait like a human being before its master’s house for 
the door to open—rubbing its nose gently up and down the panels when 
a longer delay than usual occurred. The door being opened, it used to 
enter the narrow passage, and fill the house with thunderous sound as it 
walked into a little dirty yard, where a few charred boards (filched from 
a fire) had been tacked together in the form of a shed, which offered 
large hospitality to wind and rain. In this shed the wretched beast took 
its ease and enjoyed its leisure, and died one night so quietly and un- 
expectedly, that the costermonger, when he learnt the fact in the morn- 
ing, cursed it for an ungrateful ‘ warmint,’ and declared that ifhis dumb 
servant had yesterday shown any stronger symptoms of dying than it 
had usually exhibited, he would have sold it for ‘two-pun-ten to Jimmy 
the Tinman.’ So deeply was he impressed by the ingratitude of the 
animal, that he swore he would have nothing more to do with the breed ; 
and he bought a donkey —a donkey with such a vicious temper, and 
such an obstinate disposition, that the costermonger, in his endeavours 
to render it submissive, became as fond of it as if it were one of his own 
kindred, and soon grew to treat it in exactly the same manner as he 
treated his wife. It would have been difficult, indeed, to decide which 
was the more important creature of the two—the wife or the donkey ; 
for on two distinct occasions the costermonger was summoned before a 
magistrate—once for ill-treating his wife, and once for ill-treating his 
donkey—and the sentence pronounced on each occasion was precisely 
the same. It may be noted as a curious contrast (affording no useful 
lesson that I am aware of), that when the costermonger came out of 
prison for ill-treating his wife, he went home and beat the poor creature 
unmercifully, who sat sobbing her heart out in a corner the while ; and 
that when he came out of prison for ill-treating his donkey, he went 
into the rickety shed in his back-yard and belaboured the obstinate brute 
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with a heavy stick. But the donkey, cunning after its kind, watched its 
opportunity, and gave the costermonger such a spiteful kick, that he 
walked lame for three months afterwards. 

It would be unfair to the costermonger not to state, that he was not 
the only husband in those thoroughfares who was in the habit of beating 
his wife. He was but one ofa very numerous Brute family, in whose 
breasts mercy finds no dwelling-place, and who marry and bring up 
children in their own form and likeness, morally as well as physically. 
It is to be lamented that, when the inhumanity of the members of this 
prolific family is brought before the maiesty of the law for judgment—as 
is done every day of our lives—the punishment meted out is generally 
light and insignificant as compared to the offence. Yet it may be ans- 
wered, that these wife-beaters and general Brutes were children once ; 
and the question may be asked, Whether, taking into consideration that 
no opportunity was offered to them of acquiring a knowledge of a better 
condition of things, they are fully responsible for their actions now that 
they are men? We wage war against savage beasts for our own pro- 
tection. But how about savage men, who might have been taught better 
—who might have been humanised? We press our thumb upon them, 
and make laws to punish the exercise of their lawless passions. But 
have they no case against us? Is all the right on our side, and all the 
wrong on theirs? ‘That the problem is an old one, is the more to be 
lamented ; every year, nay, every hour, its roots are striking deeper 
and deeper into the social stratum. The proverb, ‘when things are 
quiet, let them be quiet,’ is a bad proverb, like many others which 
are accepted as wisdom’s essence. Not by a man’s quiet face, but by 
his busy brain and heart, do we judge him. If there be benevolence in 
statesmanship, the problem should be considered in its entirety, without 
delay. By and by it may be too late. 
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PART I. 


A STRANGE EVENT OCCURS IN STONEY-ALLEY. 


DeLicaTE feather-flakes of snow 
were floating gently down over all 
the City. In some parts the snow 
fell white and pure, and so remain- 
ed for many hours. In other parts, 
no sooner did it reach the ground 
than it was converted into slush— 
losing its purity, and becoming in- 
stantly defiled. This was its fate 
in Stoney-alley; yet even there, 
as it rested upon the roofs and 
eaves, it was fresh and beautiful 
for a time. In which contrasted 
aspects a possible suggestion might 
arise of the capability of certain 
things for grace and holiness, if they 
are not trodden into the mire. 

An event had just occurred in 
Stoney-alley which was the occa- 
sion of much excitement. This 
was nothing more or less than 
the birth of twin-girls in one of 
the meanest houses in the alley. 
The mother, a poor sickly woman, 
whose husband had deserted her, 
was so weakened and prostrated 
by her confinement, and by the 
want of nourishing food, that she 
lived but a dozen days after the 
birth of her babes. No one knew 
where the father was; he and 
his wife had not lived long in 
the neighbourhood, and what was 
known of him was not to his cre- 
dit, although with a certain class 
he was not unpopular. He was a 
lazy, surly fellow, who passed his 
waking hours in snarling at the 
better condition of things by which 
he was surrounded. The sight of a 


carriage made his blood boil with 
envy; notwithstanding which he 
took delight in walking in the bet- 
ter thoroughfares of the City, and 
feeding his soul with the bitter 
sight of well-dressed people and 
smiling faces. Then he would 
come back to his proper home, 
and snarl at society to pot-house 
audiences, and in his own humble 
room would make his unhappy 
wife unhappier by his reviling and 
discontent. He called himself a 
working-man, but had as much 
right to the title as the vagabond- 
beggar who, dressed in broadcloth, 
is wheeled about in an easy-chair, 
in the West-end of London, and 
who (keeping a sharp look-out for 
the police the while) exhibits a 
placard proclaiming himself to be 
a respectable commercial traveller, 
who has lost the use of his limbs. 
He traded upon the title, however, 
and made some little money out of 
it, hoping by and by to make more, 
when he had become sufficiently 
notorious as a public agitator. In 
the mean time, he (perhaps out of 
revenge upon society) deserted his 
wife when she was near her con- 
finement, and left her to the mercy 
of strangers. She could not very 
well have fared worse than she did 
in that tender charge. She bore two 
babes, and died without a sign. 
The mother was buried the day 
before Christmas, and the babes 
were left to chance charity. 
There were many women lodgers 
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in the house in which the twin- 
girls had been born ; but not one 
of them was rich enough to take 
upon herself the encumbrance of 
two such serious responsibilities. 
The station-house was spoken of, 
the Foundling, the workhouse ; but 
not a soul was daring enough to 
carry out one of the suggestions. 
This arose from a fear of conse- 
quences—in the shape perhaps of 
an acknowledged personal respon- 
sibility, which might prove trouble- 
some in the event of the station- 
house, the workhouse, or the Found- 
ling refusing to take charge of the 
infants. Moses in the bulrushes 
was not in a worse plight than these 
unfortunate babes in Stoney-alley. 
What on earth was to be done 
with them? Every person in the 
house might get into trouble, if they 
were left to die. The house, small 
as it was, accommodated five or six 
distinct families—each occupying a 
room—in addition to two bache- 
lors—one a vagrant, the other a 
hawker in cheap glassware. These 
last could not be expected to as- 
sume the slightest shadow of re- 
sponsibility. At length, a bright 
idea struck a charitable woman in 
the house. Armed only with a 
calico apron with a large bib and 
an immense pocket in front (like a 
stomacher), the charitable soul went 
about to solicit contributions in aid 
of the infants. As she walked round 
and about the narrow alleys and 
courts, soliciting from everybody, 
she made quite a stir in the neigh- 
bourhood by the vigorous manner 
in which she rattled the coppers in 
her capacious pocket. A great many 
gave, farthings and halfpence be- 
ing in the ascendant—the largest 


contribution being given by the 
bachelor vagrant above mentioned, 
who gave twopence with the air of 
a gentleman—better still, with the 
true spirit of one; for he gave 
more than he could afford, and 
took no glory to himself for the 
action. Attracted by the rattle of 
the coppers, a singular-looking 
little man, with a shrivelled face, 
came to the door of his shop, and 
was instantly accosted by the kind- 
hearted soul. 

‘ You'll give a copper or two, I 
know, Mr. Virtue,’ said the woman. 

‘Then you know more than I 
do,’ replied the man. ‘I don't 
give. I lend.’ 

‘What'll you lend on’em, then? 
asked the woman good-humour- 
edly. 

‘Lend on what ?” 

‘On the poor little twins that 
was born in our house a fortnight 
ago?” 

‘O, that’s what you’re up to,’ 
exclaimed the man, whose eyes 
were the most extraordinary pair 
that ever were seen in human face 
—for one was as mild as London 
milk, and the other glared like a 
fury. ‘That's what you're up to. 
Collectin’ for them brats afore they 
learn to tell lies for theirselves.’ 

‘ They’re as sweet a pair as ever 
you see,’ said the woman. ‘Just 
give it a thought, Mr. Virtue; you're 
a man 0’ sense F 

‘Yah! from the man, in the 
most contemptuous of tones, and 
with the fiercest of glares from his 
furious eye. 

‘There they are, without a 
mother, as ’elpless as ’elpless can 
be,’ persisted the woman, with a 
wonderful display of cheerfulness. 
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‘Come, now, you'll give a copper 
although you do look so grumpy.’ 

The cynic turned into his dark 
shop at this last appeal, but as 
he turned a penny dropped from 
his pocket. The woman picked it 
up with a pleasant laugh, and add- 
ing it to her store proceeded on 
her charitable mission. But indus- 
trious and assiduous as she was, 
the sum-total collected was very 
small; about sufficient to keep the 
infants for halfa week. The kind- 
hearted woman took the babes, 
and nursed them fro fem. She 
had a family of dirty children of 
her own, who were bringing them- 
selves up in the gutters; for she 
could not attend to them, so fully 
was her time occupied in other 
ways. She could not, therefore, be 
expected to take permanent charge 
of the motherless babes. And so 
her husband told her, grumblingly, 
when he came home from his work 
on Christmas-eve. All that she said 
was, ‘Poor little things! and fell to 
—rough as she was—detecting ima- 
ginary beauties in the babies’ faces 
—a common trick of mothers, which 
no man can afford to be cross with, 
especially in his own wife, and the 
woman who has borne him chil- 
dren. 

*Can’t put ’em out in the cold, 
the pretty dears!’ said the woman 
tenderly. 

‘We've got enough of our own,’ 
responded her husband not un- 
kindly, and yet with a certain firm- 
ness ; ‘and there’s more coming— 
worse luck? But these last two 
words he said beneath his breath, 
and his wife did not hear them. 

‘All the more reason for being 
kind to these,’ said the woman. 


‘They'll be handsome girls when 
they grow up. Look’ee here, Sam, 
this one’s got a dimple, just like 
—like > Her voice trailed off 
softly, and her husband knew that 
she was thinking of their first-born, 
that had lived but a few weeks. 

I am aware that it is the fashion 
with a large class to regard the por- 
trayalof sentiment among very com- 
mon people as fanciful and untrue 
to nature. I differ from this class, 
I am glad to say. ‘True love for 
women, and true tenderness for 
children, are common to all of us, 
whether highor low. Cynics cannot 
alter what is natural—in others. 

The man felt kindly towards his 
wife and the babes, but he was not 
at all inclined to saddle himself 
with a couple of ready-made in- 
fants. He saw, however, that his 
wife was in a foolishly tender mood, 
and he let the subject drop for the 
present. 

It may have been eight o'clock 
in the white night, and the bright 
snow was still falling like feathers 
from angels’ wings, when at the 
door of the house in which the 
twins had been born and the mo- 
ther had died, a lady and gentle- 
man stopped, and, obtaining en- 
trance, asked for the landlady. 
Unmistakably lady and gentleman, 
though plainly dressed. Not highly 
born, but as truly lady and gen- 
tleman as the best in the land. 
They were strangers to the land- 
lady of the house; but she rose the 
instant they entered her apartment, 
and remained standing during the 
interview. 

‘We have to apologise for this 
intrusion,’ commenced the lady, in 
a gentle voice; ‘but although we 
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are strangers to you, we are not here 
out of rudeness.’ 

‘I’m sure of that, ma’am,’ replied 
the landlady, dusting two chairs 
with her apron. ‘ Will you and the 
gentleman take a seat ? 

‘This is my husband,’ said the 
lady, seating herself. ‘ Every year, 
on the anniversary of this evening, 
with the exception of last year, we 
have been in the habit of coming 
to some such place as this, where 
only poor people live , 

‘Ah, you may say that, ma’am! 

The poorest !” 
‘It is so, unfortunately. God 
help them! Every year until the 
last we have been in the habit of 
coming to some such place in fur- 
therance of a scheme—a whim, per- 
haps, you'll call it—the develop- 
ment of which gives us the chief 
pleasure of our lives. We have no 
family of our own, no children that 
can properly call me mother and 
my husband father; so every year 
we adopt one and bring it up. We 
have six now, as many as we have 
been able to keep ; for last year we 
lost part of our means through 
unwise speculation, for which I 
and my husband were equally to 
blame F 

‘I’m sorry to hear that, ma’am,’ 
interposed the landlady sympathis- 
ingly, standing in an attentive atti- 
tude, with the corner of her apron 
between her fingers. 

‘And having as many little 














responsibilities on us as our means 
would enable us to take proper care 
of, we were unable to add another 
to our family of little ones. But 
this year a fortunate thing has oc- 
curred to us. A kind friend has 
placed a small sum at our disposal, 
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which will enable us to take a se- 
venth child, and rear it in comfort 
and respectability.’ 

‘And a lucky child that seventh 
ull be,’ remarked the landlady. ‘I’m 
a seventh child myself, and so was 
my mother before me, and we was 
both born on a 7th.’ 

The lady smiled, and continued, 

‘Every child we have is an or- 
phan, without father or mother, 
which we believe to be necessary 
for the proper furtherance of our 
scheme. We feed them and nou- 
rish them properly—indeed, as if 
they were really ourown—and when 
they are old enough, they will be 
put to some respectable occupation, 
which will render them independent 
of the world. Among the many 
poor children round about here, do 
you know of one who, having no 
natural protectors, would be bet- 
tered by coming under our charge? 
These letters will satisfy you of our 
fitness for the task, and that we are 
in earnest.’ 

‘Lord bless me!’ exclaimed the 
landlady, impelled to that excla- 
mation by sudden thought of the 
twins upstairs, and not casting a 
glance at the papers which were 
placed in her hands. ‘ You don’t 
mean what you say ?” 

‘Indeed,we do. Youwill be kind 
enough to understand that we do 
not desire to take a child who has 
parents living, but one whom hard 
circumstance has placed in the 
world friendless and alone. These 
poor courts and alleys abound in 
children , 

‘Ah, that they do; and a nice 
pest theyare, amanyon’em. They’re 
as thick as fleas.’ 

‘And at this season it is 
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good to think of them, and to try 
to do some little thing in their be- 
half. It is but little that we can do 
—very, very little. Do you know 
ofsuch a child as we seek for now?” 

‘A girl?” 

‘A girl or boy.’ 

‘God Almighty bless you, ma’am !’ 
cried the landlady. ‘Stop here a 
minute, and I'll let you know.’ 

She ran in haste upstairs to where 
her kind-hearted lodger was nurs- 
ing the twins. 
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‘I beg you a thousand pardons, 
Mrs. Manning,’ she said, panting, 
‘and you too, Mr. Manning, and I 
wish you a merry Christmas, and 
many on ’em! I’m that out ot 
breath and that astonished, that I 
don’t know if I’m on my head or 
my heels. Stay a minute, my good 
souls ; I'll be back in a jiffey.’ 

With that, she ran out of the 
room and downstairs, to assure her- 
self that her visitors had not flown, 
or that she had not been dreaming. 
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Having satisfied herself, she ran 
upstairs again, and sat down, in a 
more panting state than before. 

‘I thought I was dreaming, and 
that they was apparitions!’ she 
gasped. 

Mr. Manning, being one of those 
Englishmen who look upon their 
habitations as their castles, was in- 
clined to resent these intrusions. 
Unconsciously throwing a large 
amount of aggressiveness in his 
tone and manner, he asked his 
landlady if he owed her any rent, 
and received for answer, No, that 
he didn’t, and the expression of a 
wish that everybody was like him 
in this respect. 

‘Very well, then,’ said Mr. Man- 
ning, not at all mollified by the 
landlady’s compliment, and speak- 
ing so surlily that (as the landlady 
afterwards said, in relating the cir- 
cumstance) if it had not been for 
her being out of breath and for 
thinking of those two precious 
babes, he would have ‘put her 
back up’ there and then; ‘if I 
don’t owe you anything, what do 
you mean by coming bouncing in- 
to my room in this manner ?” 

‘I asks your pardon,’ said the 
landlady, with dignity; but instant- 
ly softening as she thought of her 
visitors down-stairs; ‘but you've 
got a’art in your bosom, and you’ve 
got the feelings of a father. The 
long and the short of it is’ 
and here she proceeded to explain 
the visit she had had, and the ob- 
ject ofher visitors, ‘Ah, Mr. Man- 
ning,’ she continued, following the 
direction of his eyes towards the 
two babes lying in his wife’s lap, 
‘ you’ve got the same idea as I had 
in coming up here. Here’s these 
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two blessed babes, with no mother, 
and no father to speak of; for I 
don’t believe he'll ever turn up. 
What’s to become of ’em? Who's 
to take care of ’em? I’m sure you 
can’t.’ 

‘No, that I can’t ; and don’t in- 
tend to.’ 

‘And no one expects you, sir. 
You've got a big-enough family of 
your own. Well, here’s this lady 
and gentleman setting downstairs 
this blessed minute as wants a 
child, and as ‘ll do what’s right 
and proper by it.’ 

‘ But there’s a pair of em. Won't 
they take the two?” 

‘One they said, and one they 
mean. They can’t hardly afford 
that, they said. And I’m as cer- 
tain as I am that I’m setting here, 
that if they knew there was two 
of ’em, they wouldn’t part ’em for 
the world. No, they'd go some- 
where else; and the chance’d be 
lost.’ 

‘ But they want a child that ain’t 
got no father nor mother. Now, 
these young uns have a father ; and 
that you know.’ 

‘No, I don’t; I don’t know no- 
thing of the kind. ”Tain’t the first 
story I've told by a many,’ said the 
landlady, in answer to Mr. Man- 
ning’s look of astonishment ; ‘ and 
I don’t mind telling this one to do 
a little baby good.’ 

‘ What’s to become of the other?’ 

‘ We'll look after her between us. 
One ’ll take her one day, and one 
another. Lord bless you, Mr. Man- 
ning, we shall be able to manage.’ 

‘ And if the father comes back ?” 

‘I'll get the lady’s address, and 
give it to him; and then he can do 
as he likes.’ 
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‘It’s the best thing that can be 
done,’ said Mr. Manning ; ‘ though 
I’ve nothing to do with it, mind 
you; it’s none of my business. I’ve 
got troubles enough of my own. 
But it ain’t every young un that 
gets such a chance.’ 

* No, that it ain’t ; and the land- 
lady pulled her chair close to that 
of Mrs. Manning. ‘ Which shall it 
be, my dear?” 

This proved to be a very diffi- 
cult question to answer. First they 
decided that. it was to be this 
one, then that; then soft-hearted 
Mrs. Manning began to cry, and 
said it was a sin to part them. 
And the babes lay sleeping un- 
consciously the while this mo- 
mentous point was being discussed, 
the decision of which might con- 
demn one to want and dirt and 
misery—to crime perhaps—and the 
other to a career where good op- 
portunity might produce a happy 
and virtuous life. At length it was 
decided, and one was chosen ; but 
when the landlady prepared to take 
the child, she found that the fin- 
gers of the babes were tightly in- 
terlaced ; so she left them in Mrs. 
Manning’s lap, with instructions to 
get the chosen one ready, and went 
down to her visitors. 

‘Poor child! said the lady, at 
the conclusion of the landlady’s re- 
cital; ‘and the mother was only 
buried yesterday !’ 

‘Only yesterday, ma’am,’ respond- 
ed the landlady; ‘and the dear lit- 
tle thing is left without a friend. 
There’s not one of us that wouldn’t 
be glad to take care of it ; but we’re 
too poor, ma’am; and that’s the 
fact.’ 

‘The child’s younger than we 


could have wished,’ mused the 
lady, with a glance at her husband ; 
‘but it would seem like a cruel de- 
sertion, now that we have heard 
its sad story.’ 

Her husband nodded, and the 
landlady, keenly watchful, said 
eagerly : 

‘T’'ll bring it down to you, ma’am. 
One of the lodgers is nursing it; 
but her husband’s grumbling at her, 
and making her miserable about 
it. He says he’s got enough of his 
own ; and so he has.’ 

By this time Mrs, Manning had 
the baby ready—she had dressed 
the child in some old baby-clothes 
of her own—and before she let it 
go out of her arms, she said, as if 
the little thing could understand : 

‘ Kiss sister, baby. You'll never 
see her again, perhaps; and if you 
do, you won’t know her.’ 

She placed their lips close to- 
gether; and at that moment they 
opened their eyes, and smiled pret- 
tily on one another. The man and 
the two women stood by, gazing 
earnestly at the babes. Tears were 
in Mrs. Manning’s eyes, as she wit- 
nessed the strange parting; the 
landlady was silent and pensive ; 
and the man, with his hands be- 
hind him, seemed to be suddenly 
engrossed in the consideration of 
some social problem, which he 
found too perplexing for him. His 
wife raised the fortunate babe to 
his face. 

‘ A happy New-year to you, little 
un,’ said the not unkindly man, 
as he kissed the child. 

‘ Suppose they were our’n, Sam,’ 
said his wife, softly and tearfully ; 
‘we shouldn't like this to happen.’ 

‘But they’re not our’n,’ replied 
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her husband ; ‘ and that makes all 
the difference.’ 

And yet there was a wistful ex- 
pression on his face, as the land- 
lady took the baby out of the room. 

‘I’ve kept the prettiest one,’ his 
wife whispered to him — ‘the one 
with the dimple.’ 


The lady and gentleman—she 
with her new charge wrapped in 
her warm shawl, and pressed close- 
ly to her bosom—walked briskly 
through the cold air towards their 
home, which lay in a square, about 





How she acquired the Name of Blade-o’-Grass. 


a mile from Stoney-alley. In the 
centre of the square was a garden, 
the wood-growth in which, though 
bare of leaves, looked as beautiful 
in their white mantle as ever they 
had done in their brightest summer. 
The snow-lined trees stood out 
boldly, yet gracefully, and their 
every branch, fringed in purest 
white, was an emblem of loveliness. 
They gleamed grandly inthe moon’s 
light, mute witnesses of the great- 
ness of Him whose lightest work is 
an evidence of perfect wisdom and 
goodness. 


HOW SHE ACQUIRED THE NAME OF BLADE-O’-GRASS. 


Tuus, whilst one little babe was 
tended and watched by benevolent 
hands and eyes, the fate of the 
other—the prettier one, she with 
the unfortunate dimple—was in- 
trusted to the shapeless hands of 
chance. To such tender care as 
had happily fallen to its lot, the for- 
tunate one may be left for a time. 
Turn we to the other, and watch its 
strange bringing-up. 

Proverbially, too many cooks 
spoil the broth; and this forlorn 
babe was left to the care of too 
many cooks, who, however, in this 
instance, did not spoil the broth by 
meddling with it, but by almost 
utterly neglecting it. The land- 
lady’s declaration that ‘ We'll look 
after her between us; one ’ll take her 
one day, and one another,’ although 
uttered in all sincerity, turned out 
badly in its application. What is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business, and for the most part 
the babe was left to take care 
of herself. For a little while 


Mrs. Manning was the child’s only 
friend; but in the course of a 
couple of months she fulfilled 
her husband’s apprehension, and 
added another bantling to his al- 
ready overstocked quiver. This 
new arrival(which, it must be con- 
fessed, was not received with grati- 
tude by its father) was so fractious, 
and so besieged by a complication 
of infantile disorders, that all Mrs. 
Manning’s spare moments were 
fully occupied, and she had none 
to devote to other people’s chil- 
dren. The motherless child threat- 
ened to fare badly indeed. But 
now and again a mother who had 
lost her offspring came to the lit- 
tle stranger and suckled her; so 
that she drew life from many bo- 
soms, and may be said to have had 
at least a score of wet-nurses. And 
thus she grew up almost literally 
in the gutters, no one owning her, 
no one really caring for her ; and 
yet she throve, as weeds thrive— 
while her sister, not a mile away, 
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throve, in the care of kind friends, 
as flowers thrive. Born in equality, 
with the same instincts for good 
and evil, with the same capacity 
for good and evil, equally likely to 
turn out good or bad, should it have 
been left entirely to chance that 
one might live to prove a blessing, 
and the other a curse, to society ? 
But so it was. 

One of the most curious circum- 
stances connected with the little 
outcast was, that she was not known 
by any settled name. It grew to be 
a fashion to call her by all sorts of 
names—now Polly, now Sally, now 
Young Hussy, now Little Slut, and 
by a dozen others, not one of 
which remained to her for any 
length of time. But when she was 
three years of age, an event occur- 
red which played the part of god- 
mothers and godfathers to her, and 
which caused her to receive a title 
by which she was always afterwards 
known. 

There was nota garden in Stoney- 
alley. Not within the memory of 
living man had a flowerbeen known 
to bloom there. There were many 
poor patches of ground, crowded 
as the neighbourhood was, which 
might have been devoted to the 
cultivation of a few bright petals ; 
but they were allowed to lie fal- 
low, festering inthe sun. Thought 
of graceful form and colour had 
never found expression there. 
Strange, therefore, that one year, 
when Summer was treading close 
upon the heel of Spring, sending 
warm sweet winds to herald her 
coming, there should spring up, in 
one of the dirtiest of all the back- 
yards in Stoney-alley, two or three 
Blades of Grass. How they came 


there, was a mystery. No human 
hand was accountable for their pre- 
sence. It may be that a bird, fly- 
ing over the place, had mercifully 
dropped a seed; or that a kind 
wind had borne it to the spot. But 
however they came, there they 
were, these Blades of Grass, peep- 
ing up from the ground shyly and 
wonderingly, and giving promise 
of bright colour, even in the midst 
of the unwholesome surroundings. 
Our little castaway—she was no 
better—now three years of age, was 
sprawling in this dirty backyard 
with a few other children, all of 
them regular students of Dirt Col- 
lege. Attracted by the little bit of 
colour, she crawled to the spot 
where it shone in the light, and 
straightway fell to watching it and 
inhaling, quite unconsciously, what- 
ever of grace it possessed. Once 
or twice she touched the tender 
blades, and seemed to be pleased 
to find them soft and pliant. The 
other children, delighted at having 
the monopoly of a gutter, that ran 
through the yard, did not disturb 
her; and so she remained during 
the day, watching and wondering; 
and fell asleep by the side of 
the Blades of Grass, and dreamed 
perhaps of brighter colours and 
more graceful forms than had ever 
yet found place in her young imagi- 
nation. The next day she made 
her way again to the spot, and see- 
ing that the blades had grown a 
little, wondered and wondered, and 
unconsciously exercised that innate 
sense of worship of the beautiful 
which is implanted in every nature, 
and which causes the merest babes 
to rejoice at light, and shapes of 
beauty, and harmony of sound. 
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What is more wonderful, in the 
eyes of a babe, than vivid colour or 
light, however kindled ? what more 
sweet to its senses than that perfect 
harmony of sound which falls upon 
its ears as the mother sings softly 
and lulls her darling to sleep? This 
latter blessing had never fallen to 
the lot of our child ; but colour and 
light were given to her, and she 
was grateful for them. She grew 
to love these emerald leaves, and 
watched them day after day, until 
the women round about observed 
and commented upon her strange 
infatuation. But one evening, when 
the leaves were at their brightest 
and strongest, a man, running has- 
tily through the yard, crushed the 
blades of grass beneath his heel, and 
tore them from the earth. The grief 
of the child was intense. She cast a 
passionate yet bewildered look at 
the man, and picking up the torn 
soiled blades, put them in the breast 
of her ragged frock, in the belief that 
warmth would bring them back to 
life. She went to bed with the 
mangled leaves in her hot hand, 
and when she looked at them the 
next morning, they bore no resem- 
blance to the bright leaves which 


THE LEGEND 


AT a very early age indeed was 
Blade-o’-Grass compelled to begin 
the battle of life. Her greatest 
misfortune was that, as she grew 
in years, she grew strong. Had 
she been a weakly little thing, some 
one might have taken pity on her, 
and assumed the responsibility of 
maintaining her. The contingency 
was a remote one; but all chance 
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had been such a delight to her. 
She went to the spot where they 
had grown, and cried without know- 
ing why; and the man who had 
destroyed the leaves happening to 
pass at the time, she struck at him 
with her little fists. He pushed 
her aside rather roughly with his foot, 
and Mrs. Manning, seeing this, 
and having also seen the destruc- 
tion of the leaves, and the child’s 
worship of them, blew him up for his 
unkindness. He merely laughed, 
and said he wouldn’t have done it 
if he had looked where he was 
going, and that it was a good job 
for the child that she wasn’t a Blade- 
o’-Grass herself, or she might have 
been trodden down with the others. 
The story got about the alley, and 
one and another, at first in fun 
or derision, began to call the child 
Little Blade-o’-Grass, until, in course 
of time, it came to be recognised 
as her regular name, and she was 
known by it all over the neighbour- 
hood. So, being thus strangely 
christened, Little Blade-o’-Grass 
grew in years and in ignorance, and 
became a worthy member of Dirt 
College, in which school she was 
matriculated for the battle of life. 


OF THE TIGER. 


of benefiting by it was utterly de- 
stroyed, because she was strong 
and hardy. She may be said to 
have had some sort of a home up 
to the time that she attained the 
age of nine years ; for a corner for 
her to sleep in was always found 
in the house in which she was born. 
But about that time certain impor- 
tant changes took place, which 
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materially affected her, although she 
had no hand in them. The land- 
lady gave up the house, and some 
one else took it, and turned it into 
ashop. The lodgers all received 
notice to leave, and went elsewhere 
to live. A great slice of luck fell 
to the share of Mr. Manning. An 
uncle whom he had never seen 
died in a distant land, and left 
his money to his relatives; and a 
shrewd lawyer made good pickings 
by hunting up nephews and nieces 
of the deceased. Among the rest, 
he hunted up Mr. Manning, and 
one day he handed his client a 
small sum of money. Mr. Man- 
ning put his suddenly acquired 
wealth to a good purpose—he got 
passage in a government emigrant 
ship, and with his wife and large 
family, bade good-bye for ever to 
Stoney-alley. He left the country, 
as hundreds and thousands of others 
have done, with a bitter feeling in 
his heart because he was not able 
to stop in it, and earn a decent 
livelihood ; but, as hundreds and 
thousands of others have done, he 
lived this feeling down, and in his 
new home, with better prospects 
and better surroundings, talked of 
his native land—meaning Stoney- 
alley—as the ‘old country,’ in 
terms of affection and as if he had 
been treated well in it. It will be 
easily understood that when Blade- 
o’-Grass lost Mrs. Manning, she 
lost her best friend. 

To say that she passed an easy 
life up to this point of her career 
would be to state what is false. 
The child was in continual disgrace, 
and scarcely a day passed that was 
not watered with her tears. Blows, 
smacks, and harsh words were ad- 





ministered to her freely, until she 
grew accustomed to them, and they 
lost their moral force. She deserved 
them, for she was the very reverse of 
a good little girl. In a great mea- 
sure her necessities made her what 
she was, and no counteracting in- 
fluence for good approached her. 
If she were sent for beer, she would 
stop at corners, and taste and sip, 
and bring home short measure. 
There was something fearful in her 
enjoyment ; but she had no power 
nor desire to resist the temptation. 
No tragedy queen, before the con- 
summation of the final horror, ever 
looked round with more watchful, 
wary, fearsome gaze than did Blade- 
o’-Grass, when, having nerved her 
soul to take a sip of beer, she stop- 
ped at a convenient corner, or in 
the shadow of a dark doorway, to 
put her desire into execution. And 
then she was always breaking 
things. The mugs she let fall would 
have paved Stoney-alley. But there 
was a greater temptation than beer: 
Bread. If she were sent for a 
half-quartern loaf, she would not 
fail to dig out with liberal fingers 
the soft portions between thecrusts, 
and eagerly devour them. Even if 
she had not been hungry—which 
would have been a white-letter day 
in her existence—she would have 
done from habit what she almost 
invariably was urged to do by the 
cravings of her stomach. And 
about that unfortunate stomach of 
hers, calumnies were circulated and 
believed in. So persistent an eater 
was Blade-o’-Grass, so conscien- 
tious a devourer of anything that, 
legitimately or otherwise, came in 
her way—quality being not of the 
slightest object—that a story got 
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about that she had ‘something’ in 
her inside, some living creature 
of a ravenous nature, that waited 
for the food as she swallowed it, and 
instantly devoured it for its own 
sustenance. Such things had been 
known of. At some remote period 
a girl in the neighbourhood—whose 
personality was never traced, but 
whom everybody believed in—had 
had such an animal—a few called it 
a ‘wolf,’ but the majority insisted 
that it was a ‘tiger’—growing inside 
of her, and this animal, so the story 
went, grew and grew, and fed upon 
the girl’s life till it killed her. The 
‘tiger had been found alive after 
the girl’s death, and having been 
purchased of some one for a fabu- 
lous price, was embalmed in a bot- 
tle in a great museum, of which no- 
body knew the name or the where- 
abouts. As an allegory, this ‘ tiger’ 
might have served to illustrate the 
mournful story of the lives of Blade- 
o’-Grass and thousands of her com- 
rades—it might have served, in- 
deed, to point a bitter moral; but 
there was nothing allegorical about 
the inhabitants of Stoney -alley. 
They only dealt in hard matter-of- 
fact, and the mythical story was 
fully believed in; and being applied 
to the case of Blade-o’-Grass, be- 
came a great terror to her. Many 
persons found delight in torment- 
ing the helpless child about her 
‘tiger, and for a long time the 
slightest allusion to it was suffi- 
cient to cause her the most ex- 
quisite anguish, in consequence 
of certain malevolent declarations, 
that she ought to be cut open 
and have the tiger taken out of 
her. Indeed, one miserable old 


fellow, who kept a rag-shop, and 
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who had in his window two or three 
dust-coated bottles containing com- 
mon - place reptiles preserved in 
spirits - of-wine, took a malicious 
pleasure in declaring that the ope- 
ration ought to be really performed 
upon Blade-o’-Grass, and that, in 
the interests of science, she ought 
not to be allowed to live. It was 
the cruelest of sport thus to tor- 
ture the poor child ; for the simple 
fact was, that Blade-o’-Grass was 
nearly always hungry. It was na- 
ture tugging at her stomach—not 
a tiger. 

The very first night of Mrs. Man- 
ning’s departure, Blade-o’- Grass 
found herself without a bed. With 
a weary wretched sense of desola- 
tion upon her, she lingered about 
the old spot where she used to sleep, 
and even ventured to enter at the 
back of the house, when the sharp 
‘Come, get out o’ this !’ of the new 
proprietor sent her flying away. 
She belonged to nobody, and no- 
body cared for her; so she wan- 
dered and lingered about until all 
the lights in the shops and houses 
were out. She had gleaned some 
small pleasure in watching these 
lights; she had found comfort in 
them ; and when they were all ex- 
tinguished and she was in darkness, 
she trembled under the impulse 
of a vague terror. She did not 
cry ; it was not often now that she 
called upon the well of tender feel- 
ing where tears lay; but she was 
terrified. There was not a star in 
the sky to comfort her. She was in 
deep darkness, body and soul. How 
many others are there at this pre- 
sent moment in the same terrible 
condition ? 

Too full of fear to stand upright, 
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she crept along the ground slow- 
ly, feeling her way by the walls, 
stopping every now and then to 
gather fresh courage, at which 
time she tried to shut out her 
fears by cowering close to the 
flagstones and hiding her face in 
her ragged frock. She had a pur- 
pose in view. She had thought 
of a refuge where she would find 
some relief from the terrible sha- 
dows. ‘Towards that refuge she 
was creeping now. It was a long, 
long time before she reached her 
haven—a crazy old lamp-post, 
the dim light of which was in 
keeping with the general poverty 
of its surroundings. At the foot 
of this lamp-post, clasping it as 
if it were the symbol of a sacred 
refuge, Blade-o’-Grass looked 
up at the light in an agony of 
speechless gratitude, and then, 
wearied almost to a state of un- 
consciousness, coiled herself up 
into a ball, like a hedgehog, and 
soon was fast asleep. 
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Wuat followed? Remorseless 
Time pursued his way, and the mi- 
nutes, light to some, heavy to some, 
leaving in their track a train of 
woe and joy, and grief and happi- 
ness ; the leaden minutes, the golden 
minutes, flew by until daylight came 
and woke the sleeping child. Un- 
washed—but that was her chronic 
condition, and did not affect her— 
forlorn, uncared-for, Blade-o’-Grass 
looked round upon her world, and 
rubbed her eyes, and yawned; then, 
after a time, rose to her feet, and 
cast quick eager glances about her. 
The tiger in her stomach was awake 
and stirring, and Blade-o’-Grass had 
no food to give it to satisfy its crav- 
ings. She prowled up and down, 
and round and about the dirty 
courts, in search of something to 
eat; anything would have more 
than contented her—mouldy crust, 
refuse food; but the stones of 
Stoney-alley and its fellows were 
merciless, and no manna fell from 
heaven to bless the famished child. 
She would have puzzled the wisest 
philosopher in social problems, if 
he were not utterly blinded by the- 
ory ; for, looking at her from every “* 
aspect, and taking into account, not 
only that she was endowed with 
mental, moral, and physical facul- 
ties, but that she was a human being 
with asoul ‘ to be saved,’ he could 
have produced but one result from 
her—a yearning for food. Hecould 
have struck no other kind of fire 
from out of this piece of flimt. What 
resemblance did Blade -o’ - Grass 
bear to that poetical image which 
declared her to be noble in reason, 


infinite in faculty, express and ad- 
mirable in form and bearing ; like 
an angel in action; like a god in 
apprehension? The beauty of the 
world! the paragon of animals! 
Perhaps it will be best for us not 
to examine too curiously, for there 
is shame in the picture of this child- 
girl prowling about for food. Poor 
Blade-o’-Grass ! with every minute 
the tiger in her stomach grew more 
rabid, and tore at her vitals tiger- 
ishly. In the afternoon she found a 
rotten apple in the gutter, and she 
stooped and picked it up, joy 
glistening in her eyes. It was a 
large apple, fortunately, and she 
devoured it eagerly, and afterwards 
chewed the stalk. That was all the 
food she got that day; and when 
night came, and she had watched 
the lights out, she coiled herself up 
into a ball by the side of her lamp- 
post again and slept, and awoke in 
the morning, sick with craving. 
Yesterday’s experience whispered 
to her not to look about for food 
in Stoney-alley ; and she walked, 
with painful steps, into the wider 
thoroughfare, and stopped for a 
few minutes to recover herself 
from her astonishment at the vast 
world in which she found herself. 
She would have been content to 
stop there all the day, but that the 
tiger cried for food, and she cried 
fox food in sympathy with the tiger. 
Keeping her eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and never once raising her 
pitiful face to the faces that flashed 
past her, hither and thither, she 
faltered onwards for a hundred 
yards or so, and then, in a frighten- 
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ed manner, retraced her steps, so 
that she should not lose herself. 
‘Give me food? cried the tiger, 
and ‘Give me food cried Blade- 
o’-Grass from the innermost depths 
of her soul. At about ten o’clock 
in the morning, her cry was ans- 
wered; she saw a cats’-meat man 
with a basket full of skewered meat 
hanging upon his arm. Instinc- 
tively she followed him, and watch- 
ed the cats running to the doors at 
the sound of his voice, and waiting 
with arched backs and dilating eyes 
for his approach. Blade-o’-Grass 
wished with all her heart and soul 
that she were a cat, so that she 
might receive her portion upon a 
skewer; but no such happiness 
was hers. She followed the man 
wistfully and hungeringly, until he 
stopped at the door of a house 
where there were evidently arrears 
of account to be settled. He 
placed his basket upon the door- 
step, and went into the passage to 
give some change to the woman of 
the house. Here was an opportu- 
nity for Blade-o’-Grass. She crept 
stealthily and fearfully towards the 
basket, and snatching up two por- 
tions of cats’-meat, ran for her life, 
with her stolen food hidden in 
her tattered frock—ran until she 
reached Stoney-alley, where she 
sank to the ground with her heart 
leaping at her throat, and where, 
after recovering her breath, she de- 
voured her ill-gotten meat with un- 
bounded satisfaction. She had no 
idea that she had done a wrong 
thing. She was hungry, and had 
simply taken food when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. The fear by 
which she had been impressed had 
hot sprung from any moral sense, 


but partly from the thought that the 
man would hurt her if he caught 
her taking his property, and partly 
from the thought (more agonising 
than the other) that she might be 
prevented from carrying out her 
design. The next day she watched 
for and followed the cats’-meat 
man again, and again was success- 
ful in obtaining a meal ; and so on 
for a day or two afterwards. But 
the food was not over nice, and 
the tiger whispered to her that a 
change would be agreeable. Suc- 
cess made her bold, and she looked 
about her for other prey. Her 
first venture, after the cats’-meat 
man lost her patronage, was an 
old woman who kept an apple- 
stall, and who went to sleep as 
regularly as clockwork every after- 
noon at three o’clock and woke at 
five. But even in her sleep this old 
apple-woman seemed to be wary, 
and now and then would mumble 
out with drowsy energy, ‘Ah, would 
yer? I sees yer" as if the know- 
ledge that she was surrounded by 
suspicious characters whose mouths 
watered for her fruit had eaten into 
her soul. But as these exclama- 
tions to terrify poachers were mum- 
bled out when the old woman really 
was in an unconscious state, she 
fell an easy victim to Blade-o’- 
Grass. She was a great treasure 
to the little girl, for she dealt in 
nuts and oranges as well as apples. 
Then there was a woman who sold 
a kind of cake designated ‘jum- 
bles, —a wonderful luxury, price 
four a penny. She also fell a vic- 
tim, and between one and another 
Blade-o’-Grass managed to pick up 
a precarious living, and in a few 
months became as nimble and ex- 
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pert a little thief as the sharpest 
policeman would wish to make an 
example of. She was found out, 
of course, sometimes, and was 
cuffed and beaten; but she was 
never given in charge. The per- 
sons from whom she stole seemed 
to be aware of the hapless condi- 
tion of the child, and had mercy 
upon her; indeed, many of them 
had at one time or another of their 
lives known what it was to suffer 
the pangs of hunger. 

Incredible asitmay sound, Blade- 
o’-Grass still had one friend left. 
His name was Tom Beadle. He was 
some five years older than Blade-o’- 
Grass, but looked so delicate and 
sickly, and was of such small pro- 
portions, that they might have been 
taken for pretty nearly the same age. 
Delicate and sickly as he looked, 
he was as sharp as a weasel. He 
had a mother and a father, who, 
when they were not in prison, lived 
in Stoney-alley, but they—being a 
drunken and dissolute pair—did 
not trouble themselves about their 
son. So he had to shift for himself, 
and in course of time became cun- 
ningest of the cunning. Between 
him and Blade-o’-Grass there had 
grown a closer intimacy than she 
had contracted with any other of 
her associates, and whenever they 
met they stopped to have a chat. 
Blade-o’-Grass had a genuine affec- 
tion for him, for he had often given 
her a copper, and quite as often 
had shared his meal with her. 

Afew months after the change for 
the worse in the prospects of Blade- 
o’-Grass, Tom Beadle, lounging 
about in an idle humour, saw her 
sitting on the kerb-stone with her 
eyes fixed upon the old apple-wo- 
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man, who had begun tonod. There 
was something in the gaze of Blade- 
o’-Grass that attracted Tom Bea- 
dle’s attention, and he set himself 
towatch. Presently the girl shifted 
a little nearer to the fruit-stall—a 
little nearer—nearer, until she was 
quite close. Her hand stole slowly 
towards the fruit, and a pear was 
taken, then another. Tom Beadle 
laughed; but looked serious im- 
mediately afterwards, for Blade-o’- 
Grass was running away as fast as 
her legs could carry her. Assur- 
ing himself that there was no cause 
for alarm, Tom Beadle ran after 
her, and placed his hand heavily 
on her shoulder. She had heard 
the step behind her, and her heart 
almost leaped out of her throat ; 
but when she felt the hand upon 
her shoulder, she threw away the 
stolen fruit, and fell to the ground 
in an agony of fear. 

‘Git up, you little fool,’ ex- 
claimed Tom Beadle. ‘ What are 
you frightened at?’ Before he 
said this, however, he picked up 
the pears and put them in his 
pocket. 

‘O, Tom!’ cried Blade-o’-Grass, 
the familiar tones falling upon her 
ears like sweetest music ; ‘ I thought 
it was somebody after me.’ 

Then Tom told her that he ran 
after her to stop Aer running, and 
instructed her that it was the very 
worst of policy, after she had 
‘prigged’ anything, to run away 
when nobody was looking. And 
this was the first practical lesson 
in morals that Blade-o’-Grass had 
received. 

‘But, I say, Bladergrass,’ ob- 
served Tom, ‘I didn’t know as 
you'd taken to prig.’ 
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‘I can’t help it, Tom. The ti- 
ger’s always at me.’ 

Tom implicitly believed in the 
tiger story. 

‘Well, that’s all right,’ said Tom; 
‘only take care—and don’t you run 
away agin when nobody’s a-lookin’.’ 

Months passed, and Blade-o’- 
Grass lived literally from hand to 
mouth. But times grew very dull ; 
her hunting-ground was nearly 
worked out, and she was more often 
hungry than not. One day she 
hadn’t been able to pick up a 
morsel of food, and had had insuffi- 
cient for many previous days. The 
day before she had had but one 
scanty meal, so that it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine her miserable con- 
dition. Her guardian angel, Tom 
Beadle, discovered her crouching 
against a wall, with fear and de- 
spair in her face and eyes. He 
knew well enough what was the 
matter, but he asked her for form’s 
sake, and she returned him the 
usual answer, while the large tears 
rolled down her cheeks into her 
mouth. 

It so happened that Tom Beadle 
had been out ofluck that day. He 
hadn’t a copper in his pocket. He 
felt about for one, nevertheless, and 
finding none, whistled—curiously 
enough, the ‘Rogues’ March’ — 
more in perplexity than from sur- 
prise. 

‘Ain’t yer had azythink to eat, 
Bladergrass ?” 

‘Not a blessed bite,’ was the an- 
swer. 

It was about five o’clock in the 
evening; there were atleast acouple 
ofhours to sunset. An inspiration 
fell upon Tom Beadle, and his coun- 
tenance brightened. 


‘Come along o’ me,’ he said. 

Blade-o’-Grass placed her hand 
unhesitatingly in his, and they 
walked towards the wealthier part 
of the City, until they came to a large 
space surrounded by great stone 
buildings. In the centre of the 
space was a statue. Blade-o’-Grass 
had never been so far from her 
native place as this. ‘The crowds 
of people hurrying hither and thi- 
ther, as if a moment’s hesitation 
would produce a fatal result; the 
apparently interminable strings of 
carts and cabs and wagons and 
omnibuses issuing from half-a-dozen 
thoroughfares, and so filling the 
roads with moving lines and curves 
and angles, that it seemed to be 
nothing less than miraculous how 
a general and disastrous crash was 
avoided, utterly bewildered little 
Blade-o’-Grass, and caused her for 
a moment to be oblivious of the 
cravings of the tiger in her stomach. 

‘Now, look ’ere, Bladergrass,’ 
whispered Tom. Beadle : ‘ you keep 
tight ’old of my ’and; if anybody 
arks yer, I'm yer brother a-dyin’ 
of consumption. I’m a-dyin’ by 
inches, I am.’ 

Forthwith he called into his face 
such an expression of utter, help- 
less woe and misery, that Blade-o’- 
Grass cried out in terror, 

*O, what’s up, Tom? O, don’t, 
Tom, don’t!’ really believing that 
her companion had been suddenly 
stricken. 

* Don’t be stoopid!’ remonstrated 
Tom, smiling at her to reassure her, 
and then resuming his wobegone 
expression ; ‘I’m only a-shammin’.’ 

With that he sank upon the bot- 
tom of a grand flight of stone steps, 
dragging Blade-o’-Grass down be- 









side him. There they remained, 
silent, for a few moments, and per- 
haps one in a hundred of the eager 
bustling throng turned to give the 
strange pair a second glance ; but 
before sympathy had time to assume 
practical expression, a policeman 
came up to them, and bade them 
move on. Tom rose to his feet, 
wearily and painfully, and slowly 
moved away: a snail in its last 
minutes of life could scarcely have 
moved more slowly, if it had moved 
atall. Hetook good care to keep 
tight hold of the hand of Blade-o’- 
Grass, lest she should be pushed 
from him and be lost in the crowd. 
A notable contrast were these two 
outcasts—she, notwithstanding her 
fright and the pangs of hunger by 
which she was tormented, strong- 
limbed and sturdy for her age ; and 
he drooping, tottering, with adeath- 
look upon his face, as if every 
moment would be his last. You 
would have supposed that his mind 
was a blank to all but despair, and 
that he was praying for death ; but 
the cunning and hypocrisy of Tom 
Beadle were not to be measured 
by an ordinary standard. He was 
as wide awake as a weasel, and al- 
though his eyes were to the ground, 
he saw everything that surged 
around him, and was as ready to 
take advantage of an opportunity 
as the sharpest rascal in London. 
As he and his companion made 
their way through the busy throng, 
they attracted the attention of two 
men—both of them elderly men, 
of some sixty years of age; one, 
well-dressed, with a bright eye 
and a benevolent face; the other, 
poorly but not shabbily dressed, 
and with a face out of which every 
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drop of the milk of human kind- 
ness seemed to have been squeezed 
when he was a young man. When 
he looked at you, it appeared as 
if you were undergoing the scrutiny 
of two men; for one of his eyes 
had a dreadfully fixed and glassy 
stare in it, and the other might 
have been on fire, it was so fiercely 
watchful. 

Now, overpowered as Tom Bea- 
dle might have been supposed to 
be in his own special ills and cares, 
he saw both these men, as he saw 
everything else about him, and a 
sly gleam of recognition passed 
from his eyes to the face of the 
odd-looking and poorly-dressed 
stranger ; it met with no response, 
however. The next moment Tom 
raised his white imploring face to 
that of the better-dressed man, 
whose tender heart was stirred by 
pity at the mute appeal. He put 
his hand in his pocket, but seemed 
to be restrained from giving ; some 
impulse within him whispered, 
‘Don’t’ while his heart prompted 
him to give. But the struggle was 
not of long duration. The words, 
‘Indiscriminate charity again,’ fell 
from his lips, and looking round 
cautiously as if he were about to 
commit a felony, he hastily ap- 
proached close to the two children, 
and, with an air of guilt, slipped 
a shilling in Tom Beadle’s hand. 
After which desperate deed, he 
turned to fly from the spot, when 
he saw something in the face of the 
odd-looking man (who had been 
watching the comedy with curious 
interest) which made him first 
doubtful, then angry. Although 
they were strangers, he was im- 
pelled to speak, and his kind na- 
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ture made him speak in a polite 
tone. 

‘Dreadful sight, sir, dreadful 
sight,’ he said, pointing to thecreep- 
ing forms of Tom Beadle and Blade- 
o’-Grass. ‘ A penny can’t be thrown 
away there, eh ?’ 

The odd-looking man shrugged 
his shoulders. The shrug con- 
veyed to the benevolent stranger 
this meaning: ‘ You are an imbe- 
cile; you are an old fool; you 
are not fit to be trusted alone.’ 
It was the most expressive of 
shrugs. 

‘I suppose you mean to say I’ve 
been imposed upon,’ exclaimed the 
benevolent stranger hotly. 

The odd-looking man chuckled 
enjoyably, and perked up his 
head at the questioner in curio- 
sity, as a magpie with its eye in 
a blaze might have done. But 
he said nothing. His silence ex- 
asperated the benevolent alms- 
giver, who exclaimed, ‘ You’ve no 
humanity, sir; no humanity ; and 
turned on his heel. But turned 
round again immediately and said, 
‘T’ve no right to say that, sir—no 
right, and I beg your pardon. But 
d’'ye mean to tell me that that lad 
is an impostor, sir? If you do, I 
deny it, sir, I deny it! D’ye mean 
to say that I’ve been taken in, and 
that those two children are not— 
not HUNGRY, sir?’ 

Some words seemed to be rising 
to the odd-looking man’s lips, but 
he restrained the utterance of them, 
and closed his lips with a snap. 
He touched his shabby cap with 
an air of amusement, and turned 
away, chuckling quietly; and the 
next minute the two men were 
struggling in different directions 
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with the human tide that spread 
itself over all the City. 

In the mean time, Tom Beadle, 
keeping up the fiction of ‘ dyin’ by 
inches,’ crept slowly away. He had 
not seen the coin which had been 
slipped into his hand, but he knew 
well enough by the feel that it was 
a shilling. ‘ A regular slice o’ luck,’ 
he muttered to himself, beneath 
his breath. When they had crept 
on some fifty yards, he quickened 
his steps, and Blade-o’-Grass tried 
to keep up with him. But all at 
once her hands grew quite cold, 
and a strong trembling took pos- 
session of her. 

‘Come along, Bladergrass,’ urged 
Tom, in his anxiety to get safely 
away ; ‘’ow you creep!’ 

The child made another effort, 
but, as if by magic, the streets and 
the roar in them vanished from her 
sight and hearing, and she would 
have fallen to the ground, but for 
Tom’s arm thrown promptly round 
her poor fainting form. 

Near to them was a quiet court 
—so still and peaceful that it might 
have hidden in a country - place 
where Nature was queen—and Tom 
Beadle, who knew every inch of the 
ground, bore her thither. His 
heart grew cold as he gazed upon 
her white face. 

‘I wish I may die,’ he muttered 
to himself, in a troubled voice, ‘ if 
she don’t look as if she was dead. 
Bladergrass! Bladergrass! he called. 

She did not answer him. Nota 
soul was near them. Had it not 
been that he liked the child, and 
that, little villain as he was, he 
had some humanity in him—for 
her at least—he would have run 
away. He stood quiet for a few mo- 









ments, debating within himself what 
he had best do. He knelt over 
her, and put his lips to hers, and 
whispered coaxingly, ‘ Come along, 
Bladergrass. Don’t bea little fool. 
Open your eyes, and call Tom.’ 

The warmth of his face and lips 
restored her to consciousness. She 
murmured, ‘Don’t—don’t! Let 
me be ! 

‘What’s the matter, Bladergrass?’ 
he whispered. ‘It’s me—Tom! 
Don’t you know me?” 

*O, let me be, Tom!’ implored 
Blade-o’-Grass. ‘ Let me be! The 
tiger’s a-eatin’ the inside out o’ me, 
and I’m a-dyin’.’ 

She closed her eyes again, and 
the sense of infinite peace that stole 
upon her, as she lay in this quiet 
court, was like heaven to her, after 
the wild roar of steps and sounds 
in which a little while since she 
had been engulfed. Had she died 
at that moment, it would have been 
happier for her ; but at whose door 
could her death have been laid ? 

Tom Beadle, whispering hurried- 
ly and anxiously, and certainly 
quite superfluously, ‘ Lay still, Bla- 
dergrass! I’ll be back in a minute,’ 
ran off to buy food, and soon re- 
turned with it. He had a little 
difficulty in rousing her, but when 
she began to taste the food, and, 
opening her eyes, saw the store 
which Tom had brought, she tore 
at it almost deliriously, crying 
out of thankfulness, as she ate. 
Tom was sufficiently rewarded by 
seeing the colour return to her 
cheeks ; before long, Blade-o’-Grass 
was herself again, and was laugh- 
ing with Tom. 

‘But I thought you was a-dyin’, 
Bladergrass,’ said Tom, somewhat 
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solemnly, in the midst of the merri- 
ment. 

‘No, it was you that was a-dyin’, 
Tom ! exclaimed Blade-o’-Grass, 
clapping her hands. ‘ A-dyin’ by 
inches, you know !’ 

Gratified vanity gleamed in Tom 
Beadle’s eyes, and when Blade-o’- 
Grass added, ‘ But, O Tom, how 
you frightened me at first!’ his 
triumph was complete, and he en- 
joyed an artist’s sweetest pleasure. 
Then he gloated over the imposi- 
tion he had practised upon the 
benevolent stranger, and cried in 
glee, 

‘Wasn’t he green, Bladergrass ? 
He thought I was dyin’ by inches, 
as well as your; O, O, OP and 
laughed and danced, to the ad- 
miration of Blade-o’-Grass, without 
feeling a particle of gratitude for 
the benevolent instinct which had 
saved his companion from starva- 
tion. 

After this fashion did Blade-o’- 
Grass learn life’s lessons, and learn 
to fight its battles. Deprived of 
wholesome teaching and whole- 
some example ; believing, from 
very necessity, that bad was good ; 
without any knowledge of God 
and His infinite goodness, she, 
almost a baby-child, went out into 
the world, in obedience to the law 
of nature, in search of food. A 
slice of bread-and-butter was more 
to her than all the virtues, the ex- 
ercise of which, as we are taught, 
bestows the light of eternal happi- 
ness. And yet, if earnest men are 
to be believed, and if there be truth 
in newspaper columns, the vast 
machinery around her was quick 
with sympathy for her, as one of a 
class whom it is man’s duty to lift 
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Such struggles for 
the amelioration (fine word !) of 
the human race were being made 
by earnest natures, that it was 
among the most awful mysteries 
of the time, how Blade-o’-Grass 
was allowed to grow up in the ig- 
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norance which deprives crime ot 
responsibility; how she was forced 
to be dead to the knowledge of vir- 
tue; how she was compelled to 
earn the condemnation of men, and 
to make sorrowful the heart of the 
Supreme ! 
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MR. MERRYWHISTLE RELIEVES HIMSELF ON THE SUBJECT OF 
INDISCRIMINATE CHARITY, 


THE name of the man who gave 
Tom Beadle the shilling was Merry- 
whistle. He was a bachelor, and 
he lived in the eastern part of the 
City, in Buttercup-square, next door 
to his best friends, the Silvers. Al- 
though Buttercup-square was in the 
east of the City, where the greatest 
poverty is to be found, and where 
people crowd upon each other un- 
healthfully, it was as pretty and 
comfortable a square as could be 
found anywhere; and you might 
live in any house in it and fancy 
yourself in the country, when you 
looked out of window. The trees 
in the square were full of birds’ 
nests, and the singing of the birds 
of a summer morning was very 
sweet to the. ear. 

Mr. Merrywhistle had no trade 
or profession. When the last 
census was taken, and the pa- 
per was given to him to fill-in, he 
set himself down as ‘ Nothing Par- 
ticular,’ and this eccentric defini- 
tion of himself coming under the 
eyes of his landlady — who, like 
every other landlady, was mighty 
curious about the age, religion, and 
occupation of her lodgers, and whe- 
ther they were single, widowed, or 
divorced men—was retailed by her 
to her friends. Asa necessary con- 
sequence, /er friends retailed the 
information to Ae? friends; and for 
some little time afterwards, they 
used to ask of the landlady and 
of each other, jocosely, how No- 
thing Particular was getting along, 
and whether he had lately done 
Anything Particular; and so on. 


But this mildest of jokes soon died 
out, and never reached Mr. Merry- 
whistle’s ears. He had an income 
more than sufficient for his personal 
wants ; but at the year’s end not a 
shilling remained of his year’s in- 
come. A pale face, a look of dis- 
tress, a poor woman with a baby 
in arms, a person looking hun- 
gtily in a cook-shop window—any 
one of these sights was sufficient 
to melt his benevolent heart, and 
to draw copper or silver from his 
pocket. It was said of him that 
his hands were always in his pock- 
ets—a saying which was the occa- 
sion of a piece of sarcasm, which 
grew into a kind of proverb. A 
lady-resident of Buttercup-square, 
whose husband was of the parsi- 
monious breed, when speaking of 
Mr. Merrywhistle’s benevolence, 
said, with a sigh, ‘My husband is 
just like Mr. Merrywhistle ; his 
hands are always in his pockets.’ 
‘Yes, ma’am,’ said an ill-natured 
friend, ‘but there the similarity 
ends. Your husband's hands never 
come out. Which produced a life- 
long breach between the parties. 
Mr. Merrywhistle was in a very 
disturbed mood this evening. He 
was haunted by the face of the old 
man who had been amused be- 
cause he had given a poor child a 
shilling. The thought of this old 
man proved the most obstinate of 
tenants to Mr. Merrywhistle ; hav- 
ing got into his mind, it refused to 
be dislodged. He had never seen 
this man before, and here, in the 
most unaccountable manncr, was 
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he being haunted and distressed 
by a face which presented itself to 
his imagination with a mocking 
expression upon it, because he had 
been guilty of a charitable act. ‘I 
should like to meet him again,’ said 
Mr. Merrywhistle to himself; ‘I'd 
talk to him! Which mild deter- 
mination, hotly expressed, was in- 
tended to convey an exceedingly 
severe meaning. As he could not 
dislodge the thought of the man 
from his mind, Mr. Merrywhistle 
resolved to go to his friends next 
door, the Silvers, and take tea with 
them. He went in, and found them, 
as he expected, just sitting down 
to tea. Only two of them, husband 
and wife. 

‘I am glad you have come in,’ 
said Mrs. Silver to him. Her voice 
might surely have suggested her 
name, it was so mild and gentle. 
But everything about her was the 
same. Her dress, her quiet manner, 
her delicate face, her hands, her 
eyes, where purity dwelt, breathed 
peace and goodness.’ She and her 
sisters (and there are many, thank 
God !) are the human pearls of the 
world which is so often called ‘ err- 
ing.’ 

‘How are the youngsters?’ asked 
Mr. Merrywhistle, stirring his tea. 

‘ All well,’ answered Mr. Silver ; 
‘you'll stay and see them ?” 

Mr. Merrywhistle nodded, and 
proceeded with his tea. The meal 
being nearly over, Mrs. Silver 
said, ‘ Now, friend, tell us your 
trouble.’ 


‘You see it in my face,’ re- 


sponded Mr. Merrywhistle. 
* Yes; I saw it when youentered.’ 
‘You have the gift of divina- 
tion.’ 


/ 


‘Say, the gift of sympathy for 
those I love.’ 

Mr. Merrywhistle held out his 
hand, and she grasped it cordially. 
Then he told them of the occur- 
rence that took place on the Royal 
Exchange, and of the singular man- 
ner in which he was haunted by 
the mocking face of the old man 
who had watched him. 

‘You have an instinct, perhaps,’ 
said Mrs. Silver, ‘that he was one of 
the men who might have preached 
at you, if he had had the opportu- 
nity, against indiscriminate cha- 
rity ?” 

‘No, I don’t know, I don’t know, 
I really don’t know,’ replied Mr. 
Merrywhistle excitedly. ‘I think 
he rather enjoyed it; he seemed 
to look upon it as an amusing ex- 
hibition, for he was almost con- 
vulsed by laughter. Laughter! It 
wasn’t laughter. It was a series of 
demoniac chuckles, that’s what it 
was—demoniac chuckles. But I 
can’t exactly describe what it was 
that set my blood boiling. It wasn’t 
his demoniac chuckling alone, it 
was everything about him; his 
manner, his expression, his extraor- 
dinary eyes; one of which looked 
like the eye of an infuriated bull, 
as if it were half inclined to fly out 
of its head at you, and the other 
as if it were the rightful property 
of the meekest and mildest of baa- 
lambs. Then his eye-brows—lap- 
ping over as if they were precipices, 
and as thick as blacking-brushes. 
Then his face, like a little sour and 
withered apple. Your pro-indis- 
criminate-charity men would not 
have behaved as he did. They 
would have asked me, How dare 
I—how dare I ?—yes, that is what 
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they would have said—How dare 
I encourage pauperism by giving 
money to little boys and girls and 
ragged men and women, whom I 
have never seen in my life before, 
whom I have never heard of in my 
life before? This fellow wasn’t 
one of ‘em. No, no—no, I say, he 
wasn’t one of “dem. I wouldn't 
swear that he wasn’t drunk—no, I 
won't say that ; tipsy, perhaps—no, 
nor that either. Uncharitable of 
me—very. Don’tlaugh at me. You 
wouldn’t have laughed at the poor 
little boy if you had seen him.’ 

‘I am sure we should not.’ 

‘ That’s like me again,’ cried the 
impetuous old bachelor remorse- 
fully ; ‘ throwing in the teeth of my 
best friends an accusation of inhu- 
manity—yes, inhumanity—positive 
inhumanity. Forgive me—I am 
truly sorry. But that indiscrimi- 
nate-charity question cropped up 
again to-day, and that, as well as 
this affair, has set my nerves in a 
jingle. <A gentleman called upon 
me this morning, and asked me for 
a subscription towards the funds of 
an institution—a worthy institution, 
as I believe. I hadn’t much to 
spare—I am so selfishly extrava- 
gant that my purse is always low 
—and I gave him half-a-sovereign. 
He took it, and looked at it and 
at me reproachfully. ‘“ I was given 
to understand,” he said in the meek- 
est of voices, so meek, indeed, that 
I could not possibly take offence 
—T was given to understand that 
from Mr. Merrywhistle, and in aid 
of such an institution as ours, I 
should have received a much larger 
contribution.” ’ 

* That savoured of impertinence,’ 
observed Mr. Silver. 





Mr. Merrywhistle relieves himself on the 


‘I daresay, Silver, I daresay. 
Another man might have thought 
so; but I couldn’t possibly be an- 
gry with him, his manner was so 
humble—reproachfully humble. I 
explained to him that at present I 
couldn’t afford more, and that, 
somehow or other, my money 
melted away most surprisingly. 
*‘T hope, sir,” he then said, “ that 
what I was told of you is not true, 
and that you are not in the habit 
of giving away money indiscrimi- 
nately.” I could not deny it—no, 
indeed, I could not deny it—and I 
commenced to say, hesitatingly 
(feeling very guilty), that now and 
then But he interrupted me 
with, “ Now and then, sir !—now 
and then! You will pardon my 
saying so, Mr. Merrywhistle, but it 
may not have struck you before 
that those persons who give away 
money indiscriminately are making 
criminals for us—are filling our 
prisons—are blowing a cold blast 
on manly self-endeavour—are crip- 
pling industry—are paying premi- 
ums to idleness, which is the off- 
spring of the hem !” And con- 
tinued in this strain for more than 
five minutes. When he went away, 
my hair stood on end, and I felt as 
if sentence ought to be pronounced 
upon me atonce. And here, this 
very afternoon, am I caught again 
by a pitiful face—you should have 
seen it! I thought the poor boy 
would have died as I looked at 
him—and I give away a shilling, 
indiscriminately. Then comes this 
strange old fellow staring at me— 
sneering at me, shrugging his shoul- 
ders at me, and walking away with 
the unmistakable declaration — 
though he didn’t declare it in 
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words—that I wasn’t fit to be trust- 
ed alone. As perhaps I’m not,—as 
perhaps I’m not! And Mr. Merry- 
whistle blew his nose violently. 

His friends knew him too well 
to interrupt him. The tea-things 
had been quietly cleared away, 
while he was relieving his feelings. 
He had by this time got rid of a 
great portion of his excitement ; 
and now, in his cooler mood, he 
looked round and smiled. At that 
moment a lad of about fifteen years 
of age entered the room. All their 
countenances brightened, as also 
did his, as he entered. 

‘Well, Charley,’ said Mr. Merry- 
whistle, as the lad, with frank face, 
stood before him, ‘ been knocking 
anything into “ pie” to-day ?” 

‘No, sir,’ replied Charley. ‘I’m 
past that now; I’m getting along 
handsomely, the overseer said.’ 

‘That’s right, my boy; that’s 
right. You'll be overseer yourself, 
some day.’ 

Charley blushed ; his ambition 
had not yet reached that height of 
desire, and it seemed almost pre- 
sumption to him to look so far 
ahead. The overseer in the print- 
ing-office where Charley was ap- 
prenticed was a great man in Char- 
ley’s eyes; his word was law to 
fifty men and boys. The lad turn- 
ed to Mr. Silver, and said in a 
pleased tone : 

‘A new apprentice came in to- 
day, and swept out the office in- 
stead of me.’ 

‘So you are no longer knight of 
the broom ?” 

‘No, sir, and I’m not sorry for 
it; and there’s something else. 
Dick Trueman, you know, sir—’ 

“You told us, Charley; he was 


out of his time last week, and they 
gave him a frame as a regular jour- 
neyman.’ 

‘Yes, sir; and he earnt thirty- 
four shillings last week—full wages. 
And what do you think he did to- 
day, sir?? And Charley’s bright eyes 
sparkled more brightly. Thesesmall 
items of office-news were of vast im- 
portance to Charley—almost as im- 
portant as veritable history. ‘ But 
you couldn’t guess,’ he continued, 
in an eager tone. ‘He asked for 
three hours’ holiday—from eleven 
till two—and he went out and got 
married !” 

‘Bless my soul!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Merrywhistle, ‘he can’t be much 
more than twenty-one years of 
age.’ 

‘Only a few weeks more, sir. 
But he’s a man now. Well, he came 
back at two o’clock, in a new suit 
of clothes, and a flower in his coat. 
All the men knew, directly they saw 
him, that he had asked for the three 
hours’ holiday to get married in. 
And they set up such a clattering 
—rattling on their cases with their 
sticks, and on the stone with the 
mallets and planers — that you 
couldn’t hear your own voice for 
five minutes ; for every one of us 
likes Dick Trueman. You should 
have seen Dick blush, when he 
heard the salute! He tried to 
make them believe that he didn’t 
know what all the clattering was 
about. But they kept it up so 
long, that he was obliged to come 
to the stone and bob his head at 
us. It makes me laugh only to 
think of it. And then the overseer 
shook hands with him, and Dick 
sent for three cans of beer, and all 
the men drank his health and good 








luck to him.’ Charley paused to 
take breath. The simple story, as 
he told it in his eager way, was a 
pleasant story to hear. Now came 
the most important part of it. 
Charley’s eyes grew larger as he 
said, with much importance, ‘I saw 
her.’ 

‘Who ?’ they asked. 

‘Dick’s wife; she was waiting 
at the corner of the street for him 
—and O, she’s Beautiful !’ 

‘Quite a day of excitement, 
Charley,’ said Mr. Silver. 

‘ There’s something more, sir.’ 

‘What is it, Charley? 

‘Our wayz-goose comes off next 
week, sir.’ 

‘Yes, Charley.’ 

‘ Only two of the apprentices are 
asked, and I’m one of them,’ said 
Charley, with a ring of pardonable 
pride in his voice. ‘ May I go?’ 
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‘Certainly, my boy,’ said Mr. 
Silver. And Mrs. Silver smiled 
approvingly, and told Charley to 
run and wash himself and have tea; 
and Charley gave them all a bright 
look, and went out of the room as 
happy a boy as any in all Lon- 
don. 

Then said Mr. Merrywhistle : 

‘Charley’s a good lad.’ 

‘He’s our first and eldest,’ said 
Mrs. Silver, bringing forward a 
basket filled with socks and stock- 
ings wanting repair; ‘he will bea 
bright man.’ 

Mr. Merrywhistle nodded, and 
they talked of various subjects un- 
til the sound of children’s happy 
voices interrupted them. ‘ Here 
are our youngsters,’ he said, rub- 
bing his hands joyously; and as 
he spoke a troop of children came 
into the room. 
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THERE were five of them, as fol- 
lows : 

The eldest, Charles, the printer’s 
apprentice, fifteen years of age— 
with a good honest face and a 
bright manner. The picture of a 
happy boy. 

Then Mary, fourteen years. She 
looked older than Charley, and, 
young as she was, seemed to have 
assumed a kind of matronship over 
the younger branches. That the 
position was a pleasing one to her 
and all of them was evident by the 
trustful looks that passed between 
them. 

Then Richard, twelve years ; 
with dancing eyes, open mouth, 
and quick, impetuous, sparkling 


manner—filled with electricity— 
never still for a moment together ; 
hands, eyes, and every limb im- 
bued with restlessness. 

Then Rachel, eleven years ; with 
pale face and eyes—so strangely 
watchful of every sound, that it 
might almost have been supposed 
she listened with them. She was 
blind, and unless her attention 
were aroused, stood like a statue 
waiting for the spark of life. 

Lastly, Ruth. A full-faced, round- 
eyed child, the prettiest ofthe group. 
Slightly wilful, but of a most affec- 
tionate disposition. 

Rachel inclined her head. 

‘There’s some oné here,’ she 
said. 
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‘Who, my dear? asked Mrs. 
Silver, holding up a warning fin- 
ger to Mr. Merrywhistle, so that he 
should not speak. 

Rachel heard his light breathing. 

‘Mr. Merrywhistle,’ she said, 
and went near to him. He kissed 
her, and she went back to her sta- 
tion by the side of Ruth. 

They were a pleasant bunch of 
human flowers to gaze at, and so 
Mr. and Mrs. Silver and Mr. Merry- 
whistle thought, for their eyes glis- 
tened at the healthful sight. Ruth 
and Rachel stood hand in hand, 
and it was easily to be seen that 
they were necessary to each other. 
But pleasant as the children were 
to the sight, a stranger would have 
been struck with amazement at 
their unlikeness to one another. 
Brothers and sisters they surely 
could not be, although their pre- 
sence there and their bearing to 
each other betokened no less close 
arelationship. They were not in- 
deed related by blood, neither to 
one another, nor to Mr. and Mrs, 
Silver. They were Mrs. Silver's 
foundlings—children of her love, 
whom she had taken, one by one, 
to rear as her own, whom she had 
snatched from the lap of Destitu- 
tion. 

Her marriage was one of purest 
affection, but she was barren ; and 
after a time, no children coming, 
she felt a want in her home. Her 
husband was secretary in a sound 
assurance Office, and they possessed 
means to rear a family. Before 
their marriage, they had both dwelt 
in thought upon the delight and 
pure pleasure in store for them, and 
after their marriage she saw baby- 
faces in her dreams. She mused: 


‘My husband’s son will be a good 
man, like his father, and we shall 
train him well, and he will be a 
pride tous.’ And he: ‘In my baby 
daughter I shall see my wife from 
her infancy, and I shall watch her 
grow to girlhood, to pure woman- 
hood, and shall take delight in her, 
for that she is ours, the offspring 
of our love.’ But these were dreams. 
No children came; and his wife 
still dreamt of her shadow-baby, 
and yearned to clasp it to her bo- 
som. Years went on—they had 
married when they were young— 
and her yearning was unsatisfied. 
Pain entered into her life; a dull 
envy tormented her, when she 
thought of homes made happy by 
children’s prattle, and her tears 
flowed easily at the sight of chil- 
dren. Her husband, engrossed all 
the day in the duties and anxieties 
of his business, had less time to 
brood over the deprivation, al- 
though he mourned it in his leisure 
hours; but she, being always at 
home, and having no stern labour 
to divert her thoughts from the sad 
channel in which they seemed quite 
naturally to run, mourned with so 
intense a grief, that it took posses- 
sion of her soul and threatened to 
make her life utterly unhappy. One 
day he awoke to this, and quietly 
watched her ; saw the wistful looks 
she cast about her, unaware that 
she was being observed ; felt tears 
flowing from her eyes at night. He 
questioned her, and learnt that her 
grief and disappointment were eat- 
ing into her heart; that, strive as 
she would, her life was unhappy in 
its loneliness while he was away, 
and that the sweetest light of home 
was wanting. 
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‘I see baby-faces in my dreams,’ 
she said to him one night, ‘and 
hear baby-voices—so sweet, O, so 
sweet!’ She pressed him in her 
arms, and laid his head upon her 
breast. ‘And when I wake, I grieve.’ 

* Dear love,’ he said, all the ten- 
derness of his nature going out in 
his words, ‘God wills it so.’ 

‘I know, I know, my love,’ she 
answered, her tears still flowing. 

‘How can I fill up the void in 
her life? he thought, and gave ex- 
pression to his thought. 

Then she reproached herself, and 
asked his forgiveness, and cried, in 
remorse, ‘How could she, how 
could she grieve him with her sor- 
row?” 

‘I have a right to it,’ he ans- 
wered, ‘It is not all yours, my 
dear. Promise me, you in whom 
all my life’s cares and joys are 
bound, never to conceal another 
of your griefs from me.’ 

She promised, and was some- 
what comforted. This was within 
a couple of months of Christmas. 
A few nights before Christmas, as 
he was walking home, having been 
detained later than usual at his 
office, he came upon a throng of 
people talking eagerly with one an- 
other, and crowding round some- 
thing that was hidden from his 
sight. It was bitterly cold, and 
the snow lay deep. He knew that 
nothing of less import than a hu- 
man cause could have drawn that 
concourse together, and could have 
kept them bound together on such 
a night, and while the snow was 
falling heavily. He pushed his 
way through the crowd to the 
front, and saw a policeman gazing 
stupidly upon two forms lying on 
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the ground. One was a man— 
dead ; the other a baby—alive in 
the dead man’s arms. He had 
them—the living and the dead— 
conveyed to the station-house ; in- 
quiries were set afoot ; an inquest 
was held. Nothing was learnt of 
the man; no one knew anything 
of him; no one remembered hav- 
ing ever seen him before ; and the 
mystery of his life was sealed by 
his death. He told his wife the 
sad story, and kept her informed 
of the progress, or rather the non- 
progress, of the inquiry. The man 
was buried, and was forgotten by 
all but the Silvers. Only one per- 
son attended the parish funeral as 
mourner, and that was Mr. Silver, 
who was urged to the act by a 
feeling of humanity. 

‘The poor baby !’ said Mrs. Sil- 
ver, when he came from the fune- 
ral—‘ what will become of it ?” 

In the middle of the night she 
told her husband that she had 
dreamt of the baby. ‘It stretched 
out its little arms to me.’ 

Her husband made no reply; 
but a few nights afterwards, having 
arranged with the parish authori- 
ties, he brought home the child, 
and placed it in his wife’s arms. 
Her heart warmed to it immedi- 
ately. A new delight took pos- 
session of her; the maternal in- 
stinct, though not fully satisfied, 
was brought into play. During the 
evening she said, ‘ How many help- 
less orphans are there round about 
us, and we are childless! And 
then again, looking up tenderly 
from the babe in her lap to her 
husband's face, ‘ Perhaps this is the 
reason why God has given us no 
children.’ 
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From this incident sprang the 
idea of helping the helpless; and 
year after year an orphan child was 
adopted, until they had six, when 
their means were lessened, and they 
found they could take no more. 
Then Mr. Merrywhistle stepped in, 
and gave sufficient to lift another 
babe from Desolation’s lap. This 
last was twin-sister ‘to Blade-o’- 
Grass, and they named her Ruth. 
From this brief record we pass to 
the present evening, when all the 


children are assembled in Mrs. Sil- 
ver’s house in Buttercup-square. 
Some little time is spent in 
merry chat—much questioning of 
the children by Mr. Merrywhistle, 
who is a great favourite with them, 
and to whom such moments as 
these are the sweetest in his life. 
Charley tells over again the stir- 
ring incidents of the day, and they 
nod their heads, and laugh, and 
clap their hands, and cluster round 
Charley is their king. 
D 


him. 
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‘Come, children, sit down,’ pre- 
sently says Mr. Silver. 

They sit round the table, Charley 
at the head, next to Mrs. Silver; 
then come Ruth and Rachel, with 
hands clasped beneath the table- 
cloth; then Mary ard Richard. 
Mr. Silver produces a book ; they 
hold their breaths. The blind girl 
knows that the book is on the table, 
and her fingers tighten upon Ruth’s, 
and all her ears are in her eyes. 
It is a study to watch the varying 
shades of expression upon her face. 
As Mr. Silver opens the book you 
might hear a pin drop. Ruth 
nestles closer to Rachel, and Char- 
ley rises in his excitement. Mr. 
Merrywhistle sits in the armchair, 
and as he looks round upon the 
happy group, is as happy as the 
happiest among them. It is the 
custom every evening (unless pres- 
sing duties intervene) to read a 
chapter of a good work of fiction, 
and the reading-hour is looked for- 
ward to with eager delight by all 
the children. Last week they fin- 
ished the Vicar of Wakefield, and 
this week they are introduced to 
the tender romance of Pau/ and 
Virginia. The selection of proper 
books is a grave task, and is al- 
ways left to Mrs. Silver, who some- 
times herself reads aloud. 

‘Where did we leave off last 
night, children ?’ asks Mr. Silver. 

‘Where Madame de la Tour re- 
ceives a letter from her aunt,’ ans- 
wers Mary. 

‘ Yes, from her spiteful old aunt,’ 
adds Richard, ‘and where Paul 
stamps his feet and wants to know 
who it is that has made Virginia’s 
mother unhappy.’ 

A ‘ Hush-sh-sh ? runs round the 
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table ; and Mr. Silver commences 
the beautiful chapter where Virginia 
gives food to the poor slave wo- 
man, and induces her master to 
pardon her. With what eagerness 
do the children listen to how Paul 
and Virginia are lost in the woods ! 
They gather cresses with the young 
lovers, and they help Paul set fire 
to the palm-tree, and they see the 
Three Peaks in the distance. Then 
they come to the famous part where 
Paul and Virginia stand by the 
banks of a river, the waters of which 
roll foaming over a bed of rocks. 
‘ The noise of the water frightened 
Virginia, and she durst not wade 
through the stream; Paul there- 
fore took her up in his arms, and 
went thus loaded over the slippery 
rocks, which formed the bed of 
the river, careless of the tumultu- 
ous noise of its waters.’ [Thinks 
Richard, ‘O, how I wish that I were 
Paul, carrying Virginia over the 
river !] ‘ “ Do not be afraid,” cried 
Paul to Virginia; “I feel very 
strong with you. If the inhabitant 
of the Black River had refused you 
the pardon of his slave, I would 
have fought with him.”’ [* And so 
would I,’ thinks Richard, clench- 
ing his fists.] Night comes, and 
the lovers are almost despairing. 
Profound silence reigns in the awful 
solitudes. Will they escape? Can 
they escape? Paul climbs to the 
top of a tree, and cries, ‘Come, 
come to the help of Virginia! But 
only the echoes answer him, and 
the faint sound of ‘ Virginia, Vir- 
ginia !’ wanders through the forest. 
Despairing, they try to comfort 
each other, and seek for solace in 
prayer. Hark! they hear the bark- 
ing of a dog. ‘Surely,’ says Vir- 
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ginia, ‘it is Fidéle, our own dog. 
Yes, I know his voice. Are we, 
then, so near home? At the foot 
of our own mountain?’ So they 
are rescued, and this night’s read- 
ing ends happily. The delight of 
the children, the intense interest 
with which they hang upon every 
word, cannot be described. Their 
attention is sothoroughly engrossed, 
that the figures of the young lovers 
might be living and moving before 
them. When Mr. Silver shuts the 
book, asigh comes from the youthful 
audience. A pause ensues, and then 
thechildren talk unreservedly about 
the story, and what the end will be 
—all but Ruth, who is too young 
yet to form opinions. It is of 
course this and of course that 
with them all, and not one of them 
guesses the truth, or has any idea 
of the tragic ending of the story. 

‘Charley,’ says little Ruth, ‘ you 
are like Paul.’ 

They all clap their hands in ac- 
quiescence, 

‘But where’s my Virginia ?’ asks 
Charley. 

‘I’ be Virginia,’ cries Ruth 
somewhat precociously ; ‘and you 
can carry me about where you 
like.’ 

They all laugh at this, and Ruth 
is quite proud, believing that she has 
distinguished herself. It is strange 
to hear the blind girl say, ‘I can 
see Paul with Virginia in his arms.’ 
And no doubt she can, better than 
the others who are blessed with 
sight. The three grown-up persons 


listen and talk among themselves, 
and now and then join in the con- 
versation. Theclock strikes—nine. 
It is a cuckoo-clock, and the chil- 
dren listen to the measured ‘ Cuck- 
00! Cuck-oo!’ until the soulless bird, 
having, with an egregious excess 
of vanity, asserted itself nine times 
as the great ‘I am’ of all the birds 
in town or country, retires into its 
nest, and sleeps for an hour. Then 
a chapter from the Bible and pray- 
ers, and in the prayers a few words 
to the memory of two—a brother 
and a sister—who have gone from 
among them. For last year they 
were seven; now they are five. 
Their faces grow sad as the memory 
of their dear brother and sister 
comes upon them in their prayers, 
and ‘ Poor Archie !’ ‘ Poor Lizzie !’ 
hang upon their lips. The night’s 
pleasures and duties being ended, 
the three youngest children go to 
bed, the last kind nod and smile 
being given to Ruth, sister to poor 
Blade-o’-Grass, who lingers a mo- 
ment behind the others, and with 
her arm round Rachel’s neck, cries 
*Cuck-oo! Cuck-oo!’ as her final 
good-night. But the proud bird in 
the clock takes no notice, and pre- 
serves a disdainful silence, although 
Ruth, as her custom is, waits a mo- 
ment or two, and listens for the 
reply that does not come. Charley 
and Mary stop up an hour later 
than the others, reading; but before 
that hour expires, Mr. Merrywhistle 
bids his friends good-night, and 
retires. 
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MR, MERRYWHISTLE MEETS THE QUEER LITTLE OLD MAN. 


But not to his bed. He was rest- 
less, and, the night being a fine one, 
he strolled out of Buttercup-square 
into the quiet streets. It was a fa- 
vourite custom of his to walk along 
the streets of a night with no com- 
panions but his thoughts. Almost 
invariably he chose the quiet streets, 
for there are streets in London— 
north and south and east and west 
—which never sleep ; streets which 
are healthy with traffic in the day, 
and diseased with traffic in the 
night. 

Mr. Merrywhistle walked along 
and mused, in no unhappy frame 
of mind. A visit to the Silvers al- 
ways soothed and comforted him ; 
and on this occasion the sweet face 
of Mrs. Silver, and the happy faces 
and voices of the children, rested 
upon him like a peaceful cloud. So 
engrossed was he, that he did not 
heed the pattering of a small urchin 
at his side, and it was many mo- 
ments before he awoke from his 
walking dream, and became con- 
scious of the importunate intruder. 

‘If you please, sir!’ said the small 
urchin, for the twentieth time, in a 
voice of weak pleading. 

Mr. Merrywhistle looked down, 
and saw a face that he fancied he 
had seen before. But the memory 
of the happy group in Buttercup- 
square still lingered upon him. What 
he really saw as he looked down 
was a little boy without a cap, large- 
eyed, white-faced, and bare-footed. 
No other than Tom Beadle in fact, 
making hay, or trying to make it, 


not while the sun, but while the 
moon shone. 

‘If you please, sir !’ repeated the 
boy, ‘will you give me a copper to 
buy a bit o’ bread ? 

Then the dawn of faint suspicion 
loomed upon Mr. Merrywhistle. He 
placed his hand lightly upon Tom 
Beadle’s shoulder, and said in a 
troubled voice, ‘ My boy, haven’t I 
seen you before to-day ?” 

‘No, sir,’ boldly answered Tom 
Beadle, having no suspicion of the 
truth ; for when the shilling was 
slipped into his hand, his eyes were 
towards the ground, and he did not 
see Mr. Merrywhistle’s face. 

‘ Were you not on the Royal Ex- 
change with a little girl, and didn't 
I give you a—a shilling ” 

ForamomentTomBeadle winced, 
and he had it in his mind to twist 
his shoulder from Mr. Merrywhis- 
tle’s grasp and run away. Fora 
moment only : natural cunning and 
his inclination kept him where he 
was. To tell the honest truth, a lie 
was a sweet morsel to Tom Beadle, 
and he absolutely gloried in ‘ taking 
people in.’ So, on this occasion, 
he sent one sharp glance at Mr. 
Merrywhistle— which, rapid as it 
was, had all the effect of a sun- 
picture upon him—and whined 
piteously, ‘Me ’ave a shillin’ guv 
to me! Never ’ad sich a bit 0’ 
luck in all my born days. It was 
some other boy, sir, some cove who 
didn’t want it. They allus gits the 
luck of it. And as for a little gal 
and the Royal Igschange, I wish I 
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may die if I've been near the place 
for a week 

‘And you are hungry ?’ question- 
ed Mr. Merrywhistle, fighting with 
his doubts. 

‘’Aven’t ’ad a ounce o’ bread in 
my mouth this blessed day; and 
two large tears gathered in Tom 
Beadle’s eyes. He took care that 
Mr. Merrywhistle should see them. 

Mr. Merrywhistle sighed, and 
with a feeling of positive pain gave 
twopence to Tom Beadle, who 
slipped his shoulder from Mr. Merry- 
whistle’s hand with the facility of 
an eel, and scudded away in an ex- 
ultant frame of mind. 

Mr. Merrywhistle walked a few 
steps, hesitated, and then turned in 
the direction that Tom Beadle had 
taken. 

‘Now, I wonder,’ he thought, 
‘whether the collector was right this 
morning, and whether I have been 
assisting in making criminals to- 
day.’ 

Truly this proved to be a night 
of coincidences to Mr. Merrywhis- 
tle; for he had not walked a mile 
before he came upon the queer 
little old man, whom he had met 
on the Royal Exchange. The old 
fellow was leaning against a lamp- 
post, smoking a pipe, and seemed 
to be as much at home in the wide 
street as he would have been in his 
own parlour. He looked surly and 
ill-grained, and his eyebrows were 
very precipitous. His mild eye was 
towards Mr. Merrywhistle, as that 
gentleman approached him, and 
when Mr. Merrywhistle slowly pass- 
ed him, his fierce eye came in view 
and lighted upon the stroller. Be- 
fore he had left the old man three 
yards behind him, Mr. Merrywhis- 
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tle fancied he heard a chuckle. He 
would have dearly liked to turn 
back and accost the old man, but 
a feeling of awkwardness was upon 
him, and he could not muster suffi- 
cient courage. Chance, however, 
brought about an interview. Not 
far from him was a building that 
might have been a palace, it was 
so grand and light. It was a tri- 
umph of architecture, with its beau- 
tiful pillars, and its elaborate stone- 
work. Great windows, higher than 
a man’s height, gilt framed, and 
blazing with a light that threw 
everything around them in the 
shade, tempted the passer-by to 
stop and admire. There were three 
pictures in the windows, and these 
pictures were so cunningly sur- 
rounded by jets of light, that they 
could not fail to attract the eye. 
Awful satires were these pictures. 
Two of them represented the figure 
of a man under different aspects. 
On the left, this man was repre- 
sented with a miserably-attenuated 
face, every line in which expressed 
woe and destitution; his clothes 
were so ragged that his flesh peeped 
through ; his cheeks were thin, his 
lips were drawn in, his eyes were 
sunken ; his lean hands seemed to 
tremble beneath a weight of misery : 
at the foot of this picture was an 
inscription, to the effect that it was 
the portrait of a man who did zof 
drink So-and-so’s gin and So-and- 
so’s stout, both of which life’s elixirs 
were to be obtained within. On 
the right, this same man was repre- 
sented with full-fleshed face, with 
jovial eyes, with handsome mouth 
and teeth, with plump cheeks, with 
fat hands—his clothes and every- 
thing about him betokening worldly 
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prosperity and happiness: at the 
foot of this picture was an inscrip- 
tion, to the effect that it was the 
portrait of the same man who (hav- 
ing, it is to be presumed, seen the 
error of his ways) dd drink So-and- 
so’s gin and So-and so’s stout. A 
glance inside this palace, crowded 
with Misery, would have been suffi- 
cient to show what a bitter satire 
these pictures were. But the centre 
picture, in addition to being a bitter 
satire, was awfully suggestive. It 
was this: 








Whether to the artist or to the 
manufacturer was due the credit of 
ingeniously parading ‘Old Tom’ in 
a coffin, cannot (through the ignor- 
ance of the writer) here be record- 
ed. But there it shone—an omin- 
ous advertisement. As Mr. Merry- 
whistle halted for a moment before 
these pictures, there issued from 
the Laboratory of Crime and Dis- 
ease a man and a woman: he, 
blotched and bloated; she, worn- 
eyed and weary—both of them in 
rags. ‘The woman, clinging to his 
arm, was begging him to comehome 
—for his sake ; for hers; for the 
children’s; for God’s! With his dis- 
engaged hand he struck at her, and 
she fell to the ground, bleeding. 
She rose, however, and wiped her 
face with her apron, and implored 
him agin and again to come home 
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—and again he struck at her: this 
time with cruel effect, for she lay 
in the dust, helpless for a while. 
A crowd gathered quickly, and a 
hubbub ensued. In the midst of 
the Babel of voices, Mr. Merrywhis- 
tle, looking down, saw the strange 
old man standing by his side. The 
same surly, sneering expression was 
on the old man’s countenance, and 
Mr. Merrywhistle felt half inclined 
to quarrel with him for it. But be- 
fore he had time to speak, the old 
man took the pipe out of his mouth, 
and pointing the stem in the direc- 
tion of the chief actors in the scene, 
said, ‘I knew them two when they 
was youngsters.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ replied Mr. Merry- 
whistle, interested immediately, and 
delighted at the opportunity of open- 
ing up the conversation. 

‘She was a han’some gal; you'd 
scarce believe it to look at her 
now. She’adeyeslikesloes; though 
whether sloes is bird, beast, or fish, 
I couldn’t tell ye, but I’ve heard the 
sayin’ a ’undred times. Anyways, 
she ’ad bright black eyes, and was 
a good gal too ; but she fell in love’ 
—(in a tone of intense scorn)— 
‘ with that feller, and married him, 
the fool ! 

‘What has brought them to this?’ 

‘Gin !’ said the old man, expel- 
ling the word as if it were a bullet, 
and bringing his fierce eye to bear 
with all its force upon Mr. Merry- 
whistle. 

Short as was the time occupied 
by this dialogue, it was long enough 
to put an end to the scene before 
them. The woman was raised to 
her feet by other women, many of 
whom urged her to ‘Give him in 
charge, the brute!’ but she shook 
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her head, and staggered away in 
pain. Very quickly after her dis- 
appearance the crowd dissolved, 
by far the greater part of it finding 
its way through the swing-doors of 
the gin-palace, to talk of the event 
over So-and-so’s gin and So-and- 
so’s stout. Not that there was any- 
thing new or novel in the occur- 
rence. It was but a scene in a 
drama of real life that had been 
played many hundred times in that 
locality. Presently the street was 
quite clear, and Mr. Merrywhistle 
and the old man were standing side 
by side, alone. A handy lamp- 
post served as a resting-place for 
the old man, who continued to 
smoke his pipe, and to chuckle be- 
tween whiles, as if he knew that 
Mr. Merrywhistle wanted to get 
up a conversation, and did not 
know how to commence. As he 
saw that the. old man was deter- 
mined not to assist him, and as 
every moment added.to the awk- 
wardness of the situation, Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle made a desperate plunge. 

‘When I was on the Royal Ex- 
change to-day * he commenced. 

The old man took his pipe out 
of his mouth, and expelled a cloud 
and a chuckle at the same moment. 

‘I thought you was a-comin’ to 
that,” he said. ‘You owe me a 
bob.’ 

‘What for ?’ 

‘I made a bet with you—/o my- 
self—that the first thing you’d speak 
about was the Royal Exchange. I 
bet you a bob—¢o myself—and I 
won it.’ 

Without hesitation Mr. Merry- 
whistle took a shilling from his poc- 
ket, and offered it to the old man, 
who eyed it with his fierce eye for 








a moment, doubtingly and with 
curiosity, and then calmly took 
possession of it, and put it in his 
waistcoat-pocket. 

‘When you was on the Royal 
Exchange to-day,’ he said, repeat- 
ing Mr. Merrywhistle’s words, ‘ you 
sor a boy and a girl a-beggin’.’ 

‘No,’ exclaimed Mr. Merrywhis- 
tle warmly ; ‘they were zo/ begging.’ 

* You may call it what you like,’ 
said the old man; ‘ but J call it 
beggin’; and so would that identi- 
cal boy, if I was to ask him. He 
wouldn’t tell you so, though. The 
boy he looked as if he was goin’ 
to die, and you give him a copper 
or a bit of silver; and you wasn’t 
pleased because I laughed at you 
for it. Now, then, fire away.’ 

‘Was that boy starving? Was 
he as illas he looked? Was I ‘ 

‘Took in?’ added the old man, 
as Mr. Merrywhistle hesitated to 
express the doubt. ‘Why? D’ye 
want your money back? Lord! 
he’s a smart little chap, is Tom 
Beadle 

‘You know him, then ?” 

‘Know him! replied the old 
man, with a contemptuous snort ; 
‘I'd like to be told who it is about 
’ere I don’t know. And I'd like 
to know who yew are. I’m almost 
as fond of askin’ questions as I am 
of answering "em. What's sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gan- 
der. If you expect Jimmy Wirtue 
to answer your questions, you must 
make up your mind to answer 
his’n.’ 





* You're Mr. Virtue, then?” 

‘You're at it agin. No, I’m not 
Mr. Virtue’ (he had to struggle with 
the ‘V’ before it would pass his 
and 





lips), ‘but Jimmy Wirtue 
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that’s not Jimmy Wice. 
your’n ?” 

‘ Merrywhistle,’ replied that gen- 
tleman shortly. 

Jimmy Virtue was pleased at the 
quick answer. 

‘ Merrywhistle ’ he exclaimed. 
‘ That’s arum name—rummer than 
mine. What more would you like 
to know? What am I? I keep 
a leavin’-shop. Where do I live? 
In Stoney-alley. Now, what are 
you ; and where do you live? Are 
you a Methody parson, or a penny- 
a-liner, or a detective, or a cove 
that goes about stutlyin’ human 
nater, or a feelanthrofist. We've 
lots o’ tiem knockin’ about ’ere.’ 

Mr. Merrywhistle was constrained 
to reply, but found himself unex- 
pectedly in a quandary. 

‘I’m a—a—O, I’m Nothing Par- 
ticular, blurting it out almost in 
desperation. 

* You look like it,’ chuckled Jim- 
my Virtue, so tickled by his smart 
retort as to be satisfied with Mr. 
Merrywhistle’s vague definition of 
his calling. ‘We've lots of your 
sort, too, knockin’ about here— 
more than the feelanthrofists, I 
shouldn’t wonder. But I don’t 
think there’s any ’arm in you. 
Jimmy Wirtue’s not a bad judge 
ofa face ; and he can tell you every 
one of your organs. ’Ere’s Be- 
nevolence— you've got that large ; 
’ere’s Ideality—not much o’ that ; 
’ere’s Language—shut your eyes ; 
’ere’s Causality—no, it ain’t; you 
’aven’t got it. I can’t see your 
back bumps, nor the bumps atop 
o’ your ’ead; but I could ferret 
out every one of ’em, if I’ad my 
fingers there.’ 

At this moment an individual 
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approached them who would have 
attracted the attention of the most 
unobservant. Mr. Merrywhistle did 
not see his face ; but the gait of the 
man was so singular, that his eyes 
wandered immediately in the di- 
rection of the man. At every three 
steps the singular figure paused, and 
puffed, as if he were a steam-engine, 
and was blowing off steam. One 
—two—three ; puff. One—two— 
three ; puff. One —two— three ; 
puff. 

‘What on earth is the matter 
with the man? exclaimed Mr. 
Merrywhistle to Jimmy Virtue. 

‘ Nothing that I knows of,’ re- 
plied Jimmy Virtue; ‘he’s been 
goin’ on that way for the last twenty 
year. If you're lookin’ out for cha- 
racters, you'll get plenty of ’em 
‘ere. Perhaps you're a artist for 
one of the rubbishy picter-papers 
—one of the fellers who sees a 
murder done in a Whitechapel 
court one day, and takes a picter 
of it on the spot from nater; and 
who sees a shipwreck in the Atlan- 
tic the next day, and takes a picter 
of ¢hat on the spot from nater. 
That there man’s worth his ten 
’undred golden sovereigns a-year, 
if he’s worth a penny ; and he lives 
on tuppence a-day. The girls and 
boys about here calls him Three- 
Steps-and-a-Puff. If you was to 
go and offer him a ha’penny, he'd 
take it.’ 

By the time that Three-Steps- 
and-a-Puff was out of sight, the 
tobacco in Jimmy Virtue’s pipe 
had turned to dust and smoke, 
and he prepared to depart also. 
But seeing that Mr. Merrywhistle 
was inclined for further conversa- 
tion, he said : 
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‘Perhaps you'd like to come 
down and see my place ?” 

Mr. Merrywhistle said that he 
would very much like to come down 
and see Jimmy Virtue’s place. 

‘Come along, then,’ said Jimmy 


Virtue, but paused, and said, ‘Stop 
a bit; perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
buyin’ a penn’orth o’ baked taters 
first.’ 

A baked-potato can, with a man 
attached to it, being near them, 
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Mr. Merrywhistle invested a penny, 
thinking that Jimmy Virtue in- 
tended the potatoes for supper. 

‘Did you ever consider,’ said the 
eccentric old man, as they turned 
down the narrowest of lanes, ‘ that 
a big city wes like a theaytre ? 

‘No, it never struck me.’ 

‘It is, though ; there’s stalls, and 
dress-circle, and pit, and gallery, in 
a big city like London. The west, 
that’s the stalls and private boxes ; 
the north, that’s the dress-circle ; 
the south, that’s the pit; the east, 
that’s the gallery. This is the penny- 
gallery of the theaytre ; ’taint a nice 
place to lay in.’ 

He stopped before the forms of 
two children—a boy and a girl— 
who, huddled in each other’s arms, 
were fast asleep in a gateway. 
He stirred them gently with his 
foot, and the boy started to his 
feet instantaneously, wide awake, 
and on the alert for his natural 
enemies, the police. Mr. Merry- 
whistle was standing in the abut- 
ment of the gateway, and the boy 
couldn't see his face ; but the well- 
known form of Jimmy Virtue was 
instantly recogmised ; and as the 
boy sank to the ground, he mut- 
tered : 

*What’s the good of waking us 
up just as we was a-gettin’ warm ? 
You wouldn’t like it yourself, Mr. 
Wirtue, you wouldn’t.’ 

Then he crept closer to his com- 
panion, and said sleepily : 

‘Come along, Bladergrass ; let’s 
turn in agin.’ 

The girl, who had been regard- 
ing the two dark shadows with a 
half-frightened, half-imploring look, 
as if she dreaded that they were 
about to turn her out of her miser- 
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able shelter, nestled in the lad’s 
arms, and the next minute they 
were asleep again. All blessings 
were not denied to them. 

‘I know that lad,’ said Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle. 

* You ought to ; it’s Tom Beadle.’ 

‘And he was at the Royal Ex- 
change to-day with that poor little 
girl ?” 

‘Yes, that was him. You thought 
he was dyin’. What do you think 
now ?” 

Jimmy Virtue seemed to take 
positive pleasure in putting the 
affair in the worst light. 

Mr. Merrywhistle did not ans- 
wer the question, but said, in a 
sad tone, ‘He begged of me again 
to-night.’ 

‘Did he, though!’ exclaimed Jim- 
my Virtue admiringly. 

‘And when I asked him if any 
one had given him a—a shilling 
on the Royal Exchange to-day, he 
took an oath that he hadn’t been 
near the Royal Exchange for a 
month, and that he had never had 
a shilling givem to him in all his 
life.’ 

‘ And did you believe him, and 
give him anythin’ ” 

‘Yes’ (hesitatimgly), ‘I gave hin 
a trifle.’ 

Jimmy Virtue stopped by a post, 
and held his sides. When he had 
had his laugh out, he said : 

‘Tom’s a smart little thief. But 
you're not the first gent he’s taken 
in twice in one day. Come, now, 
he’s taken you in twice with your 
eyes shut ; let him take you in once 
more with your eyes open.’ 

*I don’t understand.’ 


‘Them baked taters—’ 
*“Well 
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‘It wouldn't be a bad thing— 
like returnin’ good for evil, as the 
preachers say—if you was to go 
and put them taters in the little 
girl’s lap.’ 

‘No—no—no ! exclaimed Mr. 
Merrywhistle, a little violently, and 
pausing between each negative, 
‘it'll be paying a premium for dis- 
honesty and lies.’ 

The good fellow’s heart was filled 
with pain as he uttered these words, 
which, hotly spoken, served as fuel 
to flame ; for Jimmy Virtue turned 
upon him almost savagely, and 
snarled : 

‘You're a nice article, you are, 
a-givin’ and repentin’! I’ve been 
took in by you, I ’ave. If I ’ad 
my fingers on the back o’ your 
"ead, I'd find something that would 
do away with your bumps o’ bene- 
volence. Dishonesty and lies! 
What d’ you want, you and the 
likes? The boy’s got to live, ain’t 
he? The boy’s got to eat, ain’t he? 
If he can’t work and don’t beg, 
what’s he to do? Steal? Yah! 
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T)’ you think he’s got money in the 
bank? D?’ you think, if he ’ad his 
pockets full, he’d sleep in the open 
air, in a gateway?” 

‘Stop, stop, my good friend!’ 
implored Mr. Merrywhistle, over- 
come by remorse at his hard-heart- 
edness. He ran quickly to where 
the children were lying, and deposit- 
ed the baked potatoes, and a few 
coppers as well, in the girl’s lap 
and hands. When he came back 
to where Jimmy Virtue was stand- 
ing, he found that worthy only half 
mollified. 

‘ A-givin’ and repentin’,’ muttered 
the old man, as he walked towards 
Stoney-alley, ‘that’s a nice kind 0’ 
charity ! Impelled by a sudden 
thought, he turned back to the gate- 
way, and kneeling by the side of 
Blade -o’-Grass, opened her hot 
hand in which the pence were. 

‘He’s not a bad chap, after all,’ 
he murmured, as he retraced his 
steps, ‘but it’s enough to rile a feller 
and put a feller’s back up, when a 
man gives and repents.’ 


JIMMY VIRTUE INTRODUCES MR. MERRYWHISTLE TO HIS PLACE 
OF BUSINESS. 


THE moment Mr. Merrywhistle 
entered the habitation of Jimmy 
Virtue he felt as if he were mil- 
dewed, and an impression stole 
upon him that he had been ly- 
ing on a musty shelf for a dozen 
years at least, and had not been 
washed during the whole of the 
time. The place was dark when 
they entered, and as Mr. Merry- 
whistle advanced cautiously, he 
came in contact with soft bundles, 
from which a mouldy smell pro- 





ceeded, and which so encompass- 
ed him on all sides, that he was 
frightened at every step he moved, 
lest he should bring confusion 
on himself. When Jimmy Virtue 
lighted two melancholy wicks — 
tallow twelves—Mr. Merrywhistle 
looked about him in wonder. It 
was the queerest and the dirtiest 
of shops, and was filled with bun- 
dles of rags. Pocket-handkerchiefs, 
trousers, coats, waistcoats, and un- 
derclothing of every description met 








his eye whichever way he turned ; 
faded dresses and dirty petticoats 
(many with mud still on them, as if 
they had been taken offin the streets 
in bad weather) so choked the 
shelves, that some of them were in 
danger of bursting out; old boots 
hung from the ceiling ; old crino- 
lines loomed upon him from the un- 
likeliest of places, and, as he looked 
timorously up at them, yawned to 
ingulf him. One, hanging behind 
the parlour-door, in the gloomiest 
corner, was so disposed, that Mr. 
Merrywhistle’s disturbed fancy add- 
ed the lines of a woman’s form 
hanging in it ; and the fancy grew 
so strong upon him, that although 
he turned his back to the spot im- 
mediately, he could not dismiss the 
figure of the hanging woman from 
his imagination. There was an 
apartment behind the shop which 
Jimmy Virtue called his parlour ; 
but that was almost as full of rub- 
bish as the shop. Neither in shop 
or parlour was there fairly room to 
turn round in; if you wanted to 
perform that movement, you had 
to tack for it. 

‘And this is your dwelling,’ ob- 
served Mr. Merrywhistle, feeling it 
incumbent upon him to speak, as 
Jimmy Virtue led the way into the 
parlour, and motioned him to a 
seat. 

‘I don’t call it by that name my- 
self,’ replied Jimmy Virtue, ina not 
over-polite tone. ‘ It’s where I live 
and gets my livin’, and I don’t give 
you more than a quarter of an 
hour.’ 

By which Mr. Merrywhistle un- 
derstood, that beyond a quarter of 
an hour it would not be politeness 
for him to stay. 
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‘Ever been in a leavin’-shop be- 
fore ?’ asked the old man. 

‘No,’ replied Mr. Merrywhistle ; 
‘not that I am aware of. May I 
ask you what a leaving-shop is ? 

‘ This is,’ said Jimmy. ‘ All them 
things you see in the shop and in 
the parlour—all them crinolines and 
peddicuts, and boots and dresses— 
belongs to poor people round about 
’ere. I lend ’em a trifle on ’em, 
and takes care of ’em ; and charges 
"em a trifle when they take ’em 
out.’ 

‘They don’t seem worth much,’ 
observed Mr. Merrywhistle reflect- 
ively. 

‘ Perhapsnot—to you. Butthey’re 
worth a deal to them they belongs 
to. There’s a many o’ them crino- 
lines and peddicuts that comes in 
and out like a Jack-in-a-box. Their 
movements are as regular as clock- 
work. Monday afternoon in, Sun- 
day mornin’ out.’ 

Here, to Mr. Merrywhistle’s con- 
sternation, Jimmy Virtue took out 
his mild eye—it being a glass one 
—and with the laconic remark, ‘A 
dampnight makes itclammy,’ wiped 
it calmly, and put it in again. The 
effect of this upon Mr. Merrywhis- 
tle was appalling. To see that 
mild eye—knowing that it was a 
glass one, and that a damp night 
made it clammy—side by side with 
that fierce eye which, as he had 
described, seemed inclined to fly 
out of its owner’s head at you, was 
almost too much for human endur- 
ance. And as Mr. Merrywhistle 


looked at them—he could not help 
doing so, there was such a fascina- 
tion in them—do¢h eyes seemed to 
glare at him, and the glare of the 
glass was more dreadful and over- 
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powering than the glare of the flesh. 
Jimmy Virtue, whose one organ of 
sight was as potent as if he were 
Argus-eyed, remarked Mr. Merry- 
whistle’s perturbation, and quietly 
enjoyed it; he did not refer to the 
subject, however, but considerately 
treated Mr. Merrywhistle toasmuch 
of his glass eye as he could con- 
veniently bestow upon him. 


‘ Speakin’ of crinolines and ped- - 


dicuts,’ observed Jimmy, recurring 
to his stock, ‘they’re not the only 
women’s things that’s left. We're 
in the fashion down ’ere, I can tell 
you. In that box that you're a- 
settin’ on, there’s a matter of seven 
chinons, that I takes care of regu- 
larly a week-days— real ‘air three 
of em are; them as belongs to ’em 
I do believe would sooner go with- 
out their stockin’s a Sundays than 
without their chinons. And now, 
jumpin’ from one thing to another, 
I should like to know whether 
you’ve got over your repentin’ fit, 
and whether you think Tom Beadle 
ought to be put in quod for takin’ 
your shillin’ to-day.’ 

‘No; I’ve no doubt he did it 
out of necessity. But I wish he 
hadn’t told me P 

‘Lies. Don’t stop at the word. 
Out of necessity! Ay, I should 
think he did, the clever little thief. 
And necessity’s the mother of in- 
vention—consequently, necessity’s 
the mother o’ lies. You want a 
friend o’ mine to talk to you. He'd 
argue with you; but I fly into a 
passion, and ain’t got the patience 
that he’s got. He'd talk to you 
about Tom Beadle and little Blade- 
o'-Grass, and put things in a way 
that ud stun you to ’ear.’ 

* Little what ?” 





‘ Blade-o’-Grass—the little girl 
that’s sleepin’ with Tom Beadle in 
the gateway.’ 

‘What a singular name !—has 
she a mother and father ? 

‘No mother ; I can’t say about 
father. I remember Aim before the 
young uns was born. He lived in 
this alley, and used to come into 
the shop and leave his wife’s things, 
and talk about the rights of man. 
The rights of man! I tell you what 
he thought of them: a little while 
before his’ wife was brought to bed, 
he cut away and left her. She was 
brought to bed with twins—girls— 
and after that, she died.’ 

‘Then Blade-o’-Grass has a sis- 
ter?” 

‘Who said she ’as? I didn’t. 
No, she ain’t got a sister. I don’t 
know what came o’ the other; but 
that don’t matter to Blade-o’-Grass. 
Here she is, poor little devil, and 
that’s enough for her, and more 
than enough, I'll take my davy on. 
Time’s up.’ 

This was an intimation that it 
was time for Mr. Merrywhistle 
to take his departure. Wishing 
to stand well in the eyes of Jimmy 
Virtue—notwithstanding the dread- 
ful effect the glass eye had upon 
him—he rose, and said that he 
hoped they would meet again ; to 
which Jimmy Virtue said, that Ae 
had no objection. 

‘What do you say, now,’ sug- 
gested Mr. Merrywhistle, ‘to you 
and your friend that you would like 
to talk to me coming to take a cup 
of tea or a bit of dinner with me ?’ 

‘Which? asked Jimmy Virtue. 
‘ Tea I don’t care for.’ 

‘ Dinner, then.’ 

‘A good dinner ?” 









“Yes. 

‘Wine ?” 

‘ven." 

Something very like a twinkle 
shone in the old man’s fierce eye. 
He rubbed his hand over his chin, 
and said, 

‘It’s worth considerin’ on.— 
When ?” 

‘ Next Saturday; any time in the 
afternoon you like to name.’ 

‘That ud suit my friend,’ said 
Jimmy Virtue, evidently impressed 
by the prospect of a good dinner ; 
‘he leaves off work a Saturdays at 
two o'clock , 

‘Then we'll consider it settled,’ 
said Mr. Merrywhistle eagerly. 

' But I don’t know that it 
ud suit me,’ continued Jimmy, the 
twinkle vanishing, and a calculat- 
ing look taking its place. ‘There’s 
the shop. I’d’ave to shut it up— 
and then what would the customers 
do? To be sure, I could put up 
a notice sayin’ that it ud be open 
at nine o’clock. I keep open till 
twelve Saturday night.’ 

‘ Very well; manage it that way.’ 

‘I think you told me that you 
was Nothink Particular when I 
asked you what you was, and bein’ 
Nothink Particular, time’s no ac- 
count to you. Now it 7s some ac- 
count to me—it’s money.’ Here 
he turned his blind eye to Mr. 
Merrywhistle. ‘If you want me to 
shut up my shop for six hours, say, 
you must make it up to me. If 
you want Jimmy Wirtue’s company, 
you must pay for Jimmy Wirtue’s 
time.’ 

‘That’s fair enough,’ said Mr. 
Merrywhistle readily, scarcely hear- 
ing the suppressed chuckle to which 
Jimmy Virtue gave vent at the 
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answer. ‘ What do you value your 
time at ? 

‘Sixpence an hour—three shil- 
lings for the six hours. Then there’s 
the disappointment to the cus- 
tomers, and the injury to the busi- 
ness ; but I'll throw them in.’ 

Without a word, Mr. Merry- 
whistle took three shillings from 
his pocket and placed them on the 
table. Still keeping his blind side 
to Mr. Merrywhistle, Jimmy Virtue 
tried the coins with his teeth, and 
said, ‘ Done!’ 

Whether he meant that he had 
‘done’ Mr. Merrywhistle, or that 
the word referred to the binding of 
the invitation to dinner, he did not 
stop to explain, but asked, 

‘Where ?” 

‘At the Three Jolly Butcher 
Boys, Cannon-street,’ replied Mr. 
Merrywhistle, not being confident 
that the resources of his establish- 
ment in Buttercup-square would be 
sufficient to satisfy his new and 
eccentric acquaintance. 

‘That’s settled, then,’ said 
Jimmy, ‘and I'll bring my friend 
at four o’clock. And now, if you 
don’t mind takin’ a bit of advice, 
take this—never you go talkin’ to 
strangers agin at such a time 0’ 
night as this, and never you accept 
another invitation to visit a man 
you don’t know nothin’ of.’ 

‘ But I knew I could trust you,’ 
said Mr. Merrywhistle, smiling. 

‘Did you! exclaimed Jimmy. 
‘ Then I wouldn’t give the snuff of 
a candle for your judgment. I'll 
see you out of this, if you please.’ 

So saying, he led his visitor out of 
the shop. Mr. Merrywhistle could 
not, for the life of him, help casting 
a hurried glance over his shouKler 
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in the direction of the special crino- 
line which had so distressed him; 
and again the fancy came upon 
him, that he saw a woman hanging 
behind the door. When he was in 
the open, however, this fancy van- 
ished, and he breathed more freely. 
They stopped to look at the sleep- 
ing forms of Tom Beadle and Blade- 
o’-Grass in the gateway. The chil- 
dren were fast locked in each other’s 
arms, and were sleeping soundly. 
In the wider thoroughfare, Jim- 
my Virtue bade Mr. Merrywhistle 
‘good-night,’ and as he walked back 
to his shop in Stoney-alley, amused 


THE STRANGE IDEA OF HALLELUJAH 


PUNCTUALLY at four o'clock on 
Saturday, Jimmy Virtue, accom- 
panied by his friend, presented him- 
self to Mr. Merrywhistle at the 
Three Jolly Butcher Boys. It might 
reasonably have been expected, that 
Jimmy would have made some 
change for the better in his appear- 
ance, in honour of the occasion ; 
but Mr. Merrywhistle fancied that, 
out of defiance, Jimmy had allowed 
the accumulated dust of days to 
lie thick upon his clothes, and that 
he had purposely neglected to brush 
them. Indeed, he almost asserted 
as much by his manner: You saw 
what I was, and you forced your- 
self upon me; you invited me and 
my friend to dinner, and you must 
take the consequences. His only 
eye, as it blazed at Mr. Merry- 
whistle from under its precipice of 
bushy hair, seemed to be asking of 
that gentleman how he liked its 
Owner's appearance: and it sof- 
tened somewhat in the kindly 


himself by polishing his glass eye” 
with a dirty pocket-handkerchief, 
and chuckling over the remem- 
brances of the night. 

In the mean time, Mr. Merry- 
whistle made his way to Buttercup- 
square, not ill pleased with his ad- 
venture. But in the night he was 
tormented by singular dreams, the 
most striking one of which con- 
tained the horrible incident of 
Jimmy Virtue glaring at him with 
his glass eye, and swallowing at 
one gulp a huge baked potato, with 
Tom Beadle and Blade- o’-Grass 
sticking in the middle of it. 
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glances from Mr. Merrywhistle, 
whose countenance was beaming 
with amiability and good-nature. 

‘ This is my friend that I spoke 
of,’ said Jimmy Virtue; ‘his name 
is Truefit, Robert Truefit. Truefit 
by name, and Truefit by nature. 
This is Mr. Merrywhistle, who some- 
times gives and repents.’ 

Robert Truefit came forward, 
with a manly bow, and, when Mr. 
Merrywhistle offered his 
shook it cordially. 

‘ My friend, Mr. Virtue, here—’ 
he said, and was about to proceed, 
when the old man struck in with, 

* Now, I won't have it, Bob; I 
won't have it. None of your misters 
because we're before company. It’s 
Jimmy Wirtue when we are alone, 
and it’s Jimmy Wirtue now ; and if 
you’re a-goin’ to say anythin’ in 
apology for me, don’t. I don’t 
want apologies made for me, and I 
won't ’ave ’em.’ 

Robert Truefit laughed, and said, 


hand, 
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‘We must let old Jimmy have his 
way, sir, so I won’t say what I was 
going to say.’ Robert Truefit 
was about thirty years of age, and 
was a stonemason by trade. He 
had a shrewd intelligent face and 
clear brown eyes, which, young as 
he was, already showed the signs 
of much thought. He was as manly 
a fellow as you would wish to look 
upon, and in his speech and man- 
ner there was a straightforwardness 
which at once won for him the 
good opinion of those with whom 
he came in contact. So conspicu- 
ous was this straightforwardness of 
speech and manner, that he was 
often called Straightforward Bob by 
his comrades and those who knew 
him intimately. Directly you set 
eyes upon him, you received the 
impression, not only that he was a 
man to be depended upon, but that 
he was one who was apt to form 
his own opinions, and would stand 
by them through thick and thin, un- 
less absolutely convinced, through 
his reason, that they were wrong. 
He had a wife who adored him, 
and children who looked up to him 
in love and respect, as to a king. 
He was a true type of English man- 
hood and English shrewd common 
sense. 

By the time the few words were 
exchanged, dinner was on the table, 
and Mr. Merrywhistle motioned his 
guests to be seated. But Jimmy 
Virtue, turning his blind eye to 
his host, said, with an odd smile, 
‘I’ve got two more friends out- 
side. May I bring them in? 

Without waiting for Mr. Merry- 
whistle’s consent, he went to the 
door and brought forward Tom 
Beadle and Blade-o’-Grass. Pre- 
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senting them to Mr. Merrywhistle, 
he went through a kind of mock in- 
troduction. Mr. Thomas Beadle, 
Miss Blade-o’-Grass, Mr. Merry- 
whistle. 

Tom Beadle made an awkward 
bow, and Blade-o’-Grass made a 
still more awkward curtsey. Blade- 
o’-Grass was the only one of the 
four guests who had thought fit to 
do honour to the occasion in the 
matter of dress. Jimmy Virtue, as 
you have seen, had made himself 
shabbier than usual ; Robert True- 
fit was in his working clothes; and 
it would have been simply impossi- 
ble for Tom Beadle to have made 
any change in his garments, unless 
he had stolen them, or had had 
them given to him. But Blade-o’- 
Grass, who, like Tom Beadle, pos- 
sessed no other clothes than those 
she stood upright in—and those 
were as ragged as clothes could be 
—had by some strange means ac- 
quired a bonnet, and it was on her 
head now. Such a bonnet! Ifit 
had been gifted with a tongue, it 
could doubtless have told a strange 
story of its career. For although 
now it was only fit for a dunghill, 
it had been a fine bonnet once, and 
torn and soiled as it was, the sem- 
blance of a once fashionable shape 
was still dimly recognisable. But 
Blade-o’-Grass was proud of it, 
wrecked and fallen as it was from 
its high estate. 

Now it may as well be confessed 
at once, that Tom Beadle was not 
at his ease. When he had made his 
awkward bow, he raised his eyes to 
the face of Mr. Merrywhistle, and 
recognised him. He did not know 
where he was going to when Jimmy 
Virtue had asked him if he would 
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like to have a good dinner; and 
when he recognised Mr. Merry- 
whistle, he sent a reproachful look 
at Jimmy Virtue, and involuntarily 
squared his arms and elbows to 
ward off the knock on the head he 
expected to receive. But as Jimmy 
Virtue only chuckled (knowing the 
fear that possessed Tom Beadle), 
and as Mr. Merrywhistle was gentle- 
ness itself, the lad, after a time, be- 
came reassured—though he still 
kept his elbows ready. 

‘You sit down in the corner, 
said Jimmy Virtue to the children, 
‘and when we've finished dinner, 
you may eat what's left.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Mr. Merrywhistle, 
chiming in with the humour of his 
guest ; ‘there is more than enough 
for all. Let them eat with us.’ And 
he placed the children at the table, 
where they sat watching the filling 








of their plates with gloating wonder- 
ment. 

‘Stop a minute, young uns,’ 
said Jimmy Virtue, arresting their 
uplifted forks, which they were 
clumsily handling. ‘ Grace before 
meat. Repeat after me: For this 
bit o’ luck . 

‘Forthis bit o’luck,’they repeated. 











* Let us say: he. 

‘ Let us say they. 
‘ Hallelujah ! 

‘ Alleloojah.’ 


‘ Now, you can fire away.’ 

And fire away they did, eating 
as hungry children only can eat— 
never lifting their heads once from 
their plates until they had cleaned 
them out; then they looked up for 
more. 

Jimmy Virtue was quite as busily 
employed as the children, and ate 
and drank with an air of intense 
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enjoyment. Robert Truefit had 
more leisure. He ate very little, 
having had his dinner at one 
o'clock. Scarcely any conversa- 
tion took place until dinner was 
over. Tom Beadle and Blade-o’- 
Grass had eaten’ their fill, but they 
still held their knives and forks in 
their hands, and looked eageriy at 
the remains of the meal. Jimmy 
Virtue’s face had a purplish tinge 
on it, and his fierce eye had a 
mellow light in it, as he saw the 
children looking eagerly at the food. 

* What was it you found in your 
lap the other mornin’ ?’ he asked 
of Blade-o’-Grass. 

‘Nothin’, was the reply. 

* Not baked taters ?” 

‘No; we didn’t ‘ave ’em in the 
mornin’, Tom and me woke up in 
the middle o’ the night, and eat 
’em.’ 

‘Wasn’t you astonished to find 
baked taters in your lap when you 
woke up ?” 

‘No; we was pleased.’ 

‘Do you know who put ’em 
there ?” 

‘The baked-tater man?’ asked 
Blade-o’-Grass, after a little con- 
sideration. 

‘No; it wasn’thim. Guess agin.’ 

Blade-o’-Grass considered, and 
shook her head; but suddenly a 
gleam lighted up her face. She 
pulled Tom Beadle to her, and 
whispered in his ear. 

‘She ses, if yer please,’ said Tom, 
‘ that p’r’aps it was Alleloojah.’ 

At this suggestion, Jimmy Virtue 
was seized with one of his fits of 
noiseless laughter; but both Mr. 
Merrywhistle and Robert Truefit 
looked grave. Blade-o’-Grass and 
Tom Beadle saw nothing either 
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grave or ludicrous in the sugges- 
tion, for their attention was fully 
occupied in the contemplation of 
the food that was on the table. 
Mr. Merrywhistle, who was observ- 
ing their rapt contemplation of the 
remains of the feast, observed also 
Jimmy Virtue’s fiery eye regarding 
him. 

‘It’s your’n?’ questioned the old 
man of his host. 

* Yes, I suppose so.’ 

‘You pay for it, whether it’s eat 
or not?” 

*'Yes.’ 

‘Give it to the young uns.’ 

* How will they take it away ?” 

‘In a newspaper.’ 

Sharp Tom Beadle followed every 
word of the dialogue, and his lynx 
eyes were the first that saw a news- 
paper on a sofa in the room. He 
jumped from his seat, and brought 
forward the paper, his eyes glis- 
tening with hope. Mr. Merry- 
whistle and Jimmy Virtue wrapped 
up what remained of the joint of 
meat in the newspaper. 

‘Food for mind and body,’ said 
Robert Truefit, as the parcel was 
given to Tom. 

Tom ducked his head, without 
in the least knowing what Robert 
Truefit meant—and not caring 
either. His great anxiety was, to 
get away now that he had as much 
as was likely to be given’ to him. 
Blade-o’-Grass shared his anxiety. 
The gift of the food was such a 
splendid one—there really was a 
large quantity of meat left on the 
joint—that she feared it was only 
given to them ‘out of a lark,’ as 
she would have expressed it, and 
that it would be taken from them 
presently. A premonition was 
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upon her, that she would be hun- 
gry to-morrow. 

The children stood in painful 
suspense before the grown-up per- 
sons. Their anxiety to be dismissed 
was so great, that they threw rest- 
less glances around them, and shuf- 
fled uneasily with their feet. But 
Mr. Merrywhistle had something 
to say first. He had great diffi- 
culty in commencing, however. 
He coughed, and hesitated, and 
almost blushed, and looked at 
Jimmy Virtue in a shame-faced 
kind of way. 

‘The other day,’ at length he 
commenced, addressing himself to 
Tom Beadle, ‘ when I saw you and 
Blade-o’-Grass on the Royal Ex- 
change 

Tom, in the most unblushing 
manner, was about to asseverate, 
upon his soul and body, that he 
was not near the Royal Exchange, 
when Jimmy Virtue’s warning finger, 
and Jimmy Virtue’s ominous eye, 
stopped the lie on his lips. 

: On the Royal Exchange,’ 
continued Mr. Merrywhistle, ‘and 
gave you—a—a shilling, were you 
really ill, as you seemed to me to 
be?’ 

A look of triumphant delight 
flashed into Tom Beadle’s eyes. 
‘Did I do it well, sir?’ he cried, 
nudging Blade-o’-Grass. ‘Did I 
look as if I was a-dyin’ by inches ? 

Mr. Merrywhistle winced, as if 
he had received a blow. 

*‘O, Tom, Tom! he exclaimed 
gently, ‘are you not ashamed of 
yourself ?” 

‘No,’ answered Tom, without 
hesitation, his manner instantly 
changing. 

Blade-o’-Grass perceiving, with 
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her quick instinct, that something 
was wrong, and that Tom was likely 
to get into disgrace because he had 
made the gentleman believe that 
he was dying by inches, stepped 
forward chivalrously to the rescue. 

‘If you please, sir,’ she said, 
‘you mus’n’t blame Tom. It was 
all along o’ me he did it.’ 

Thereupon the following collo- 
quy took place : 

Rosert Trvuerir. Bravo, Blade- 
o’-Grass ! 

Mr. MERRYWHISTLE [ovly %00 
ready to receive justification|. Come 
here, child. How was it all along 
of you ? 

Tom BEaDLe [taking moral shel- 
ter behind Blade-o-Grass|. Tell the 
gent the truth, Bladergrass; he 
won't ’urt you. Tell him about 
the tiger. 

Mr. MERRYWHISTLE [/” amase- 
ment|. The tiger ! 

3LADE-O'-Grass [gravely]. Yes, 
sir ; I got a tiger in my inside. 

Mr. MERRYWHISTLE. Who on 
earth put such a monstrous idea 
into the child’s head ? 

BiapE-o’-Grass. Mr. Wirtue 
knows all about it, and so does all 
the others in Stoney-alley. 

Jimmy Virtue [nodding gravely 
in confirmation]. Yes, she’s got a 
tiger. Tell the gentleman what it 
does to you, Blade-o’-Grass. 

BiapeE-o’-Grass. Eats up every- 
think as goes down my throat, sir ; 
swallers every blessed bit I puts 
in my mouth; and when I ain’t 
got nothink to give it, tears at me 
like one o’clock. ‘Tom's giv me 
grub for it orfen and orfen, sir; I 
don’t know what I should a’ done 
lots o’ times if it ’adn’t been for 
‘im. [Mr. Merrywhistle sheds a 
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kindly glance on Tom Beadle, who 
receives it with an air of injured in- 
nocence.| Well, sir, last Monday 
the tiger was a’-goin’ on orfle, and 
I was so sick that I begins to cry. 
Then Tom comes up, and arks me 
what I’m cryin’ for; and I tells ’im 
that the tiger’s a-worryin’ the inside 
out o’ me. Tom feels in ’is pock- 
ets, but he ain’t got a copper to giv 
me, so he ses, ‘Come along 0’ me,’ 
ses Tom; and he ketches ’old of 
my ‘and, and takes me to the Royal 
Igschange. Then he ses, ses Tom, 
‘If anybody arks you, Blader- 
grass, just you say that I’m your 
brother, a-dyin’ of consumption. 
I’m a-dyin’ by inches, I am.’ And 
I cries out, sir, for Tom looked jist 
as if he was a-dyin’ by inches. 
[A smile of triumph wreathes Tom 
Beadle’s lips; he has the proper pride 
of an artist.| But Tom tells me 
not to be frightened, for he’s only 
a-shammin’. Then the peeler tells 
us to move on, and you comes up 
and gives Tom a shillin’ ; and the 
first thing Tom does is to buy a 
poloney for me anda ’unk o’ bread 
for the tiger. 

Tom Beab te. I wish I may die, 
sir, if she ain’t told the truth, the 
’ole truth, and nothin’ but the truth, 
so ’elp me Bob ! 

Blade-o’-Grass gazes at Mr. 
Merrywhistle eagerly, and with 
glistening eyes, and seeing that 
her vindication of Tom has raised 
him in the estimation of their bene- 
factor, nods at her ragged com- 
panion two or three times in satis- 
faction. Mr. Merrywhistle, in his 
heart of hearts, forgives Tom for 
the deception—nay, finds justifica- 
tion for it; and the children are 
allowed to depart with their spoil. 
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Mr. MERRYWHISTLE. That’s a 
sad sight, and a sad tale. 

ROBERT TRUEFIT. England's full 
of such sights and such tales. 

Jimmy Virtue pricked up his ears. 
He knew when his friend Bob was 
* coming out,’ and he prepared him- 
self to listen by taking out his glass 
eye and contemplating it with his 
fierce eye, polishing it up the while. 

Mr. MERRYWHISTLE| gent/y]. Not 
full of such sights, surely ? 

RoBERT TRUEFIT. Yes, full of 
them, unfortunately. Take London. 
There are thousands and thousands 
of such children in such positions 
as Tom Beadle and Blade-o’-Grass, 
hanging about the courts and alleys 
—pushed out of sight, one might 
almost say. And as London is, so 
every other large English city is. 
If they haven’t shoals of boys and 
girls growing up to men and women 
in one bad way, they have them in 
another bad way. I know what 
old Jimmy got me here for to-day 
—he wanted me to talk ; he knows 
I’m fond of it. 

Jimmy VirTUE. Bob ought to be 
in Parleyment. He’d tell ’em some- 
thin’. 

RoBert TrueErFitT. That’s a spe- 
cimen of old Jimmy’s flattery, sir. 
I don’t see what good I could do 
in Parliament. I’ve got to work 
for my living, and that takes up 
all my time ; if I were in Parlia- 
ment, I should have to get money 
somehow to support my wife and 
family, and it isn’t in my blood to 
become a pensioner. Besides, I 
should be contented enough with 
what’s called ‘the ruling powers,’ 
if they'd only turn their attention 
more to such social questions as 
this. 
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Mr. MERRYWHISTLE. Ah, I’m 
glad of that; I’m glad you’re not 
a republican. 

Rosert TrRueEFItT. Not I, sir— 
though I don’t know what I might 
become by and by; for there’s no 
denying that things are unequal, 
and that working men are talking 
of this inequality more and more 
every year. You'd be surprised 
to know what they think about 
this and that. And although I 
don’t go so far as some of them 
do, I can’t help agreeing with them 
in many things. 

Mr. MERRYWHISTLE. But what 
do they want? Equality? Such 
a thing is impossible. 

Rosert Truerit. I know it is. 
You'd have to do away with brains 
before you got that; though there 
area many who believe that it is 
to be arrived at. Some of them 
are fools, and some of them are 
rogues ; but some of them have 
really worked themselves up into 
absolute belief. 

Mr. MERRYWHISTLE. Discon- 
tented people are to be found every- 
where, and under any form of go- 
vernment. 

Rogert TRUEFIT. Ay, that’s the 
way a great many sum up; when 
they say that, they think they have 
found out the cause, and that the 
matter is settled. ’Tisn’t the sen- 
sible way to view it. 

Mr. MeRRYWHISTLE. What is 
the reason, then, of this spread of 
feeling among working-men ? 

Rosert TrueEFIT. That’s a large 
question, and would take too long 
to answer. But I think the penny 
newspaper is partly accountable for 
it. They can afford to buy the 
penny and halfpenny newspaper, 


and they read them, and talk more 
among themselves. You see, things 
press upon them. They are arriv- 
ing at a sort of belief that the laws 
are made more for the protection 
and benefit of property than for 
the protection and benefit of flesh 
and blood ; and as /¢Aeir value in 
the market doesn’t lie in land and 
money, but in bone and muscle, 
the idea isn’t pleasant to them. 
Mr. MERRYWHISTLE. But surely 
they are not right in this idea ? 
Rosert TRuEFIT. Are they not? 
Read the newspapers, and you'll 
find they are. Why, a man may 
do anything to flesh and blood, 
short of murder, and the law won’t 
be very hard on him. But let him 
touch property, ever so little, and 
down it comes on him like a 
sledge-hammer. [I'll tell you 
what I read in the police reports 
this morning. Aman is had up at 
the police-court for beating his 
wife. The woman is put into the 
box, with marks on her face and 
with her head bandaged ; the man 
doesn’t deny that he beat her, and 
half-a-dozen witnesses prove that 
he beat her cruelly ; the floor of 
the room in which they lived was 
covered with blood-stains. There 
is no excuse for him; no aggrava- 
tion on her part is set up; a doctor 
states, that if one of the blows she 
received had been a little more on 
the left of her head, she would 
have been killed; and the man 
gets three months’ hard labour. 
Afterwards, a man is_ brought 
up for stealing three-and-sixpence. 
He is miserably dressed, and there 
is want in his face. The evidence 
in this case is quite as clear as in 
the other. The prisoner snatched 
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a purse, containing three-and-six- 
pence, out of a man’s hand, and 
ran away. Being searched, not a 
farthing is found upon him, nor 
anything of the value of a farthing. 
The man does not deny the theft, 
and says he wanted a meal; the 
police know nothing of him; and 
he gets three months’ hard labour. 
Compare these equal sentences 
with the unequal offences, and you 
will see the relative value of pro- 
perty and human flesh in the cri- 
minal market. 

Jimmy Virtue. Bob puts it 
plainly, doesn’t he ? 

Mr. MERRYWHISTLE. But these 
cases must be rare. 

Rosvert Truerit. They are 
very common; and these two 
cases that I have put side by side, 
are two of the mildest. Listen to 
this—another wife-beating case: 
Husband comes home at noon. 
What kind of man he is may be 
guessed from his first words to his 
wife : ‘ I’ve something to tell thee, 
you ! I’m going to murder 
thee, you ? He takes off his 
jacket, calls his bulldog, and sets 
it at his wife. As the dog flies at 
the woman, her husband hits her 
in the face ; the dog drags her from 
the sofa, with its teeth in her flesh 
(it is almost too horrible to tell, 
but it is true, every word of it), 
and the husband jumps upon her, 
and kicks her on the head and 
shoulders. Imploring him to have 
mercy upon her, crying for help, 
the woman is dragged by the dog 
from room to room, tearing flesh 
out of her. The frightful struggle 
continues for some time, until the 
woman manages to make her es- 
cape from the house. It is dread- 
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ful to read the doctor’s description 
of the state of the woman, and how 
he feared, for three or four days, 
that mortification would set in. 
The man is sentenced to—what 
do you think? Six months’ hard 
labour. About the same time, a 
very young man is found guilty of 
stealing twenty shillings’ worth of 
metal, and he gets seven years’ 
penal servitude. But I could mul- 
tiply these instances. You may 
say, that such cases as these have 
nothing to do with the broad ques- 
tion of misgovernment; but I main- 
tain that they have. You get your 
criminal material from such places 
as Stoney-alley, where poor Blade- 
o’-Grass lives; and yet Stoney- 
alley is as bad now —ay, and 
worse than it was fifty years ago. 
The law knows of its existence, 
has its wakeful eye upon it; but 
what has the law done for its good, 
or for the good of those who live 
there? Take the case of Blade-o’- 
Grass. What does the law do for 
her ?—and by the law you must 
understand that I mean the govern- 
ing machinery for keeping society 
in order and for dispensing justice 
to all—out of our police-courts as 
wellas in them. Think of the story 
she told, and the way in which she 
told it. There is capacity for good, 
in that child—ay, and in Tom 
Beadle, too. Can you doubt that, 
but for your charity, she might have 
died of hunger ? 

Mr. MERRYWHISTLE [eager/y] 
Then you don’t disapprove of in- 
discriminate charity ? 

Rosert Truerir. NotI; I don’t 
disapprove of a man putting his 
hand into his pocket and exercising 
a benevolent impulse. Your lip- 
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philanthropists, who preach against 
indiscriminate charity—what would 
they do for Blade-o’-Grass? What 
would they do! What do they do? 
‘Work,’ they say. But they don’t 
give her work; don’t even teach 
her how to work, if such a miracle 
happened to fall in her way. And 
all the while the policeman says, 
‘Move on.’ I know something, 
through Jimmy here, of Blade-o’- 
Grass—a hapless waif, an encum- 
brance, a blot, serving as a theme 
for countless meetings and oceans 
of words. What business has she 
in the world? But she came, un- 
fortunately for herself, and she is 
so legislated for, that to live is her 
greatest affliction. 

Jimmy Virtue. It’s my opinion 
that a good many of the fellers who 
preach agin indiscriminate charity 
only do so as an excuse for button- 
in’ up their pockets. 

Ropert TRvuEFIT[/aughing|. And 
their hearts as well, Jimmy. You 
put me in mind of something I saw 
last Sunday in Upper-street, Isling- 
ton. The people were coming out 
of church. A couple—evidently 
man and wife—were walking before 
me, talking on religious matters— 
or, rather, he was talking, and she 
was listening. I passed them just 
as he was saying, ‘If I haven’t got 
the grace of God in my heart, I'd 
like to know who Aas got it?’ and 
at the same moment as forlorn- 
looking a woman as ever I set eyes 
on, intercepted him, and curtseyed, 
and held out her hand imploringly. 
He pushed her aside surlily and 
with a sour look on his face ; and 
walked along talking of the grace 
of God. The woman may have 
been an impostor—in other words, 





a professional beggar ; but I should 
be sorry to call that Grace-of-God 
man my friend. No, sir, I don’tthink 
that it is a good thing to crush a 
kindly impulse, or that we should 
treat our best feelings and emotions 
as so many figures ina sum. It is 
not the giver who makes beggars. 
The fault is in the system, which 
opens no road for them at the pro- 
per time of their lives. 

Mr. MERRYWHISTLE [sad/y]. But 
tell me: do you see no remedy for 
these ills ? 

Rosvert TrueEFit. The remedy 
is simple. Commence at the right 
end. Train up a child in the way 
it should go, and when it is old it 
will not depart fromit. And by the 
same rule, Train up a child in the 
way it shouldn’t go, and when it is 
old it will not depart from it. Itis 
almost timefor me and Jimmy to be 
off. Jimmy wants to open his shop, 
and I want to get home tomy wife ; 
but I'll just try to explain what I 
mean. Two poor boys, one six and 
one nine years of age, lost their 
mother; a few weeks afterwards 
they were caught taking some po- 
tatoes from a garden. ‘The pre- 
sumption is, that they were hungry. 
The potatoes were valued at one 
penny. The boys were sent to pri- 
son for fourteen days, and the State 
thus commenced their education. 
I will conclude with a personal ex- 
perience. I had occasion to go to 
Liverpool some little time ago, and 
on theday that I wasto return to Lon- 
don I saw a girl standing against a 
wall, crying bitterly. Shewasa pretty 
girl, of about sixteen years of age. 
I went and spoke to her, and soon 
saw that the poor girl was utterly 


bewildered. It appeared that she 
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had landed that morning in Liver- 
pool, having been brought by her 
sister from Ireland, and that her 
sister had deserted her. A more 
simple, artless girl I never met, and 
she hadn’t a penny in her pocket, 
nor a friend in the Liverpool wil- 
derness. I thought to myself, This 
girl will come to harm. Hungry, 
friendless, pretty I went toa 
policeman, and told him the story. 
The policeman scratched his head. 
‘Is shea bad girl?’ he asked. I 
was shocked at the question, and 
said no, I was sure she was not; 
that she was a simple good girl, 
. almost a child—and was as com- 
plete an outcast as if she were 
among savages. The policeman 
shrugged his shoulders, and said 
civilly enough that he couldn’t do 
anything. ‘What did you mean by 
asking if she was a bad girl? I 
asked. ‘Well, you see,’ he ans- 
wered, ‘if she was a bad girl, and 
wanted to be took care of, I could 
take hersomewhere.’ ‘Where she 
would be taken care of?’ I asked. 
‘Yes,’ he answered. ‘And have 
food givento her? ‘Yes.’ ‘Buta 
good girl,’ I said, ‘homeless, friend- 
less, and hungry——’ ‘Can't in- 
terfere with ‘hem,’ said the police- 
man. ‘She'll have to qualify her- 
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self for a refuge, then,’ I could not 
help saying bitterly, as I turned 
away, leaving the poor girl in her 
distress ; for I could do nothing, 
and had only enough money to 
take me third-class to London. 
There, sir! You can draw your 
own moral from these things. Many 
a working man is drawing conclu- 
sions from suchlike circumstances, 
and the feeling that statesmen are 
ignoring the most important pro- 
blems of the day is gaining strength 
rapidly. For my own part, I hon- 
estly confess that, without one 
tinge of socialism or even repub- 
licanism in my veins, I am not 
satisfied with things as they are. 

With these words, spoken very 
earnestly, Robert Truefit, accom- 
panied by Jimmy Virtue, took his 
departure. But Jimmy Virtue found 
time to whisper in Mr. Merry- 
whistle’s ear, 

* Didn’t I tell you Bob ’ud talk 
to you? It ain’t dear at sixpence 
an hour, is it ?” 

Mr. Merrywhistle said no; it 
was not at all dear, and he hoped 
soon to see them again. 

‘ All right,’ said Jimmy Virtue, 
with a last flash from his fierce 
eye; ‘when you like; and so de- 
parted. 
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THE INTERLUDE. 


In times gone by, it used to 
be the sometime fashion in the 
theatres to have an interlude be- 
tween the acts of the melodrama, 
so thatthe mind might find some re- 
lief from the thrilling horrors which 
had just been enacted, and might 
prepare itself for the more profound 
horrors to come. Usually, there 
Was an interval of time between the 


acts—in most cases seven years— 
during which the performers nei- 
ther changed their linen nor grew 
any older. This was probably 
owing to the joyous efforts of those 
who enacted the interlude, which 
was invariably composed of songs 
and dances. Of such material as 
these shall part of this interlude be 
composed ; striking out the songs, 











however, and introducing flowers 
in their stead, as being infinitely 
more innocent and graceful than 
the gross and impure lessons taught 
by the popular songs of the day, 
which unfortunately flow too readily 
into such neighbourhoods as that 
of which Stoney-alley forms a limb. 
Such teaching, in its own sad time, 
will bear bitter fruit—nay, it is 
bearing it even now, and the poi- 
soned branches are bending be- 
neath the weight. 

Blade-o’-Grass was very young ; 
but the few years she had lived 
contained many imminent crises— 
any one of which, but for some 
timely act of human kindness, might 
have put an end to her existence. 
But her life had not been all shade, 
although it may appear to you and 
me to have been so; there were 
lights in it, there were times when 
she enjoyed. You and I stand in 
the sun, and contemplate with 
sadness our fellow-creatures strug- 
gling and living in the dark. But 
it is not dark to them, as it is to 
us; they were born in it, they live 
in it, they are used to it. Such 
sunlight as we enjoy, and are, I 
hope, thankful for, might make 
them drunk. 

Said Tom Beadle one day to 
Blade-o’-Grass, 

‘I say, Bladergrass, why don’t 
yer do somethin’, and make a few 
coppers ?” 

And Blade-o’-Grass very natur- 
ally answered, 

‘What shall I do, Tom ?’ 

Tom was prepared with his ans- 


wer. 

‘Lookee ’ere: why don’t you be 
a flower-gal ?’ 

‘O, Tom!’ exclaimed Blade-o’- 
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Grass, her face flushing, her heart 
beating, at the prospect of heaven 
held out to her. ‘A flower-gal, 
Tom: A flower-gal! O, don't | 
wish I could be 

‘ You'd ’ave to wash yer face, ver 
know,’ said Tom, regarding the 
dirty face of Blade-o’-Grass from a 
business point of view, ‘ and put a 
clean frock on.’ 

Down to zero went the hopes of 
Blade-o’-Grass. A clean face she 
might have compassed. Buta clean 
frock ! That meant a new frock, of 
course. Blade-o’-Grass had never 
had a new frock in her life. A 
new frock! She had never had 
anything new— not even a new 
bootlace. Despair was in her face. 
Tom saw it, and said, 

‘Don’t be down in the mug, 
Bladergrass. We'll see if it can’t 
be done some’ow.’ 

What a hero Tom was in her 
eyes! 

‘QO, Tom,’ she cried, ‘ if I could’ 
be a flower-gal—if I could! I've 
seen ’em at the Royal Igschange’ 
—she was pretty well acquainted 
with that locality by this time 
‘and don’t they look prime! She 
twined her fingers together ner- 
vously. ‘They've all got clean 
faces and nice dresses. O, ‘ow 
’appy they must be ” 

‘ And they make lots o’ money, 
said Tom. 

‘Do they! 
was them!’ 

‘ And they go to theaytres.’ 

‘Do they! O, don’t I wish I 
could go to the theaytre !’ 

‘ There’s Poll Buttons. Why, two 
year ago, Bladergrass, she was 
raggeder nor you. And now she 
comes out—she does come out, | 
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can tell yer! She sells flowers at 
the Royal Igschange, and she looks 
as ’appy—as ’appy-—Tom’s figures 
of speech and similes were invari- 
ably failures—‘ as ’appy as can be. 
Why, I see her the other night at 
the Standard, and she was in the 
pit. There was a feller with her a- 
suckin’ a stick. Didn’t she look 
proud! And I ’eerd Bill Britton 
say as how he saw her at “Ighbury 
Barn last Sunday with another feller 
a-suckin’ a stick.’ 

‘Do all the swells suck sticks, 
Tom? asked Blade-o’-Grass inno- 
cently. 

‘ All the real tip-toppers do,’ ans- 
wered Tom. 

‘Perhaps there’s somethin’ nice 
in the knobs,’ suggested Blade-o’- 
Grass. 

‘Perhaps ; but I don’t think it. 
You see, it looks swellish, Blader- 
grass.’ 

‘If you ’ad a stick, would you 
suck it, Tom ?’ 

‘I think I should,’ replied Tom, 
after a little consideration ; ‘ and 
I'd ’ave one with a large knob. 
They’re all the go.’ Then Tom 
came back to the subject of Poll 
Buttons. ‘She makes a ’eap 0’ 
money. Why, I ’eerd tell as ’ow 
she sells crocuses and wilets for a 
tanner a bunchat first. The swells 
buy a bunch of wilets, and then she 
coaxes ‘em, and ses as ’ow wilets 
and crocuses ought to go together, 
and she uses ’er eyes and smiles 
sweet. Stand up, Bladergrass !” 

Blade-o’-Grass stood up, and 
Tom Beadle scrutinised her. 

‘Poll Buttons is a reg’lar beauty, 
they say. But I wish I may die if 
you won’t be a reg’larer beauty 
when you're as old as Poll is.’ 


‘Shall I, Tom? ShallI?? And 
the eyes of Blade-o’-Grass sparkled, 
and a bright colour came into her 
cheeks. Even in her ragged frock, 
and with her dirty face, she looked 
pretty. ‘Then I shall get a tanner 
a bunch for my crocuses and wilets, 
and when the roses comes in, I'll 
—Tll——’ But her voice trailed off 
as she looked at her ragged frock, 
and her lips trembled, and the little 
glimpse of heaven that lay in the 
imaginary basket of flowers faded 
utterly away. . 

‘Don’t take on so, Blader- 
grass,’ said Tom Beadle; ‘who 
knows? I may ’ave a bit o’ luck. 
And if I do, I wish I may die if 
I don’t set you up as a flower-gal ! 
You jist keep up your ’art, and wait 
a bit.’ 

And one day Tom Beadle 
really went to Jimmy Virtue’s leav- 
ing-shop, and asked the price of a 
new cotton frock, which, after 
much bargaining, he bought for 
two shillings and fourpence. 

‘Who's it for, Tom? asked 
Jimmy, testing the coins before he 
delivered the frock to Tom. ‘ Got 
a new sweet’art ?” 

‘It’s for Bladergrass,’ replied 
Tom complacently. ‘I’m a-goin’ 
to set her up as a flower-gal. I 
promised ’er I would when I ’ad 
a bit o” luck.’ 

‘ And you've ’ad a bit o° luck ?” 

‘Yes, a reg’lar slice.’ 

* How was it, Tom ?” 

‘ Arks no questions, and I'll tell 
you no lies,’ responded Tom saucily, 
walking away with his precious pur- 
chase. ; 

Neither will we be too curious 
about how the means were ac- 
quired which enabled Tom to give 
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Blade-o’-Grass an honest start in 
life. 

That first new common cotton 
dress ! What joy and delight stirred 
the heart of Blade-o’-Grass as she 
surveyed it! She devoured it with 
her eyes, and was as delicate in 
handling itas ifits texture had been 
of the finest silk. All that she could 
say was, ‘O, Tom! O, Tom! She 
threw her arms round Tom’s neck, 
and kissed him a hundred times ; 
and Tom felt how sweet it is’ to 
give. But Tom’s goodness did not 
end here. He conducted Blade-o’- 
Grass to a room where she could 
wash herself and array herself in 
her new dress. She came out of 
that room transformed. She had 
smoothed her hair and washed her 
face, and the dress became her. She 
smiled gratefully at Tom when she 
presented herself to him. 

‘I’m blessed if Poll Buttons ‘ll 
be able to ’old a candle to you!’ 
exclaimed Tom admiringly, and 
Blade-o’-Grass thrilled with joy. 

Thus it came about that Mr. 
Merrywhistle, walking near the 
Royal Exchange one day, saw a 
clean little girl, with a basket of 
humble flowers on her arm, and a 
bright little face looking earnestly 
at him. 

‘Bless my soul!’ exclaimed the 
benevolent gentleman. ‘ Blade-o’- 
Grass!’ 

‘Yes, sir, if you please. 
set me up as a flower-gal.’ 

‘Tom! 

‘Tom Beadle, sir; ’im as you 
guv a shillin’ to once, and as come 
along 0’ me when we ’ad that jolly 
dinner.’ 

‘Dear me! Dear me!’ said 
Mr. Merrywhistle, honest pleasure 
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beaming in his eyes. ‘And Tom's 
set you up, eh? And youre get- 
ting an honest living, eh ? 

‘Yes, sir, if you please, sir. Do 
you want a flower for your button- 
‘ole, sir? ’Ere’s a white rose, sir 
—a reg’lar beauty; and ’ere’s a 
piece o’ mingyonet to show it off, 
sir, and a bit o’ maiden ’air to back 
it up.’ 

And before Mr. Merrywhistle 
knew where he was, he had put the 
flowers in his button-hole, and, in- 
structed by Blade-o’-Grass, had 
fastened them with a pin she took 
out of her frock. It was thirty 
years since he had worn a flower, 
the good old fellow! and as he 
looked upon them now, there came 
to him the memory of a few sunny 
months when he was young. The 
crowds of people, the busy streets, 
the noise and turmoil, vanished from 
sight and sense ; and for one brief 
moment—which might have been 
an hour, the vision was so distinct 
—he saw fair fingers fastening a 
piece of mignonette in his coat, 
and a fair head bending to his 
breast It was gone! But as 
Mr. Merrywhistle awoke to the 
busy hum about him, there was a 
sweet breath in his nostrils, and a 
dim sweet light in his eyes. Most 
unwisely he gave Blade-o’-Grass a 
shilling for the flowers, and patted 
her head, and walked away ; while 
Blade-o’-Grass herself, almost fear- 
ing that the shilling was a bad one, 
bit it with her strong teeth, and 
being satisfied of its genuineness, 
executed a double-shuffle on the 
kerbstone. 

That very afternoon, Blade-o’- 
Grass, having had a good day, 
purchased a walking cane of a 
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street vendor. It was a cane with 
the largestknob he had in his stock. 
This cane she presented to Tom 
Beadle the same evening. Tom 
was immensely delighted with it. 
To the admiration of Blade-o’- 
Grass, he put the knob in his 
mouth, to the serious danger of 
that feature, and comported himself 
as became a tip-top swell. 

‘You're a reg’lar little brick,’ said 
Tom; ‘and I’m blessed if I don’t 
take you to the theaytre.’ 

Blade-o’-Grass jumped for joy 
and clapped her hands. How she 
had longed to go to a theatre ! And 
now the magic hour had come. She 
had been rich enough lately to pay 
twopence a night for a bed, and 
she went to the cheap lodging- 
house she patronised, and washed 
her face and combed her hair, and 
made herself as smart as she could. 
Tom Beadle had also smartened 
himself up, and to the theatre they 
went, arm in arm, he with the knob 
of the stick in his mouth, and she, 
in her rags, as proud as any pea- 
cock, 

In what words can the awe and 
wonder of Blade-o’-Grass be de- 
scribed? She had her own ideas 
of things, and she was surprised to 
find the interior of the theatre so dif- 
ferent from what she had imagined. 
Boxes, pit, and gallery, she knew 
there were. But she had set down 
in her mind that the boxes were 
veritable boxes, in which the people 
were shut, with little eye-holes to 
peep through ; and the pit she had 
imagined as a large dark space dug 
out of the earth, very low down, 
where the people were all huddled 
together, and had to look up to see 
Wwhatwas going on. It was to the pit 


they went, and for some time Blade- 
o’-Grass was too astonished to 
speak. Avery, very large O would 
fitly describe her condition. Tom 
Beadle, on the contrary, was quite 
composed ; theatres were but ordi- 
nary places to him. But used-up as 
he was to the pleasures of the town, 
he derived a new pleasure from the 
contemplation of the wonderment 
of Blade-o’-Grass. 

*O, Tom! O, Tom! she whis- 
pered in ecstasy, edging closer to 
him, when at last she found courage 
to use her tongue. It was a large 
theatre, with a great deal of gold- 
leaf about it; and the audience were 
evidently bent upon enjoying them- 
selves, and vehemently applauded 
at every possible opportunity. Thus, 
when the lights are turned up, and 
a bright blaze breaks out upon the 
living sea of faces, there is much 
clapping of hands, and much stamp- 
ing of feet, and other marks of ap- 
proval. When the musicians strag- 
gle into the orchestra, they are 
also vehemently applauded; but 
those ‘high and mighty’ might have 
been by themselves in the Desert 
of Sahara, for all the heed they pay 
to the audience. The occupiers 
of the gallery are very noisy in 
their demonstrations, and issue 
their commands with stentorian 
lungs. ‘ Now, then ; scrape up, cat- 
gut! ‘Hoo-o-0-0! Scrape up! Up 
with the rag!’ with cries, and shouts, 
and whistles, which strike fresh 
wonderment to the soul of Blade- 
o’-Grass. She is not frightened at 
the noise; for even Tom Beadle 
puts his two little fingers to the 
corners of his lips, and adds shrill 
whistles to the general confusion— 
in the performance of which duty 
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he stretches his mouth to such an 
extent that, as a feature, it becomes 
a hideous mockery. But at length 
the band strikes up with a crash, 
the sound of which is speedily 
drowned in the roar of delight that 
follows. In due time—but not in 
time to satisfy the impatient audi- 
ence—the music ceases, and a gene- 
ral shifting and rustling takes place 
among the audience. A moment's 
breathless expectation follows; a 
cracked bell gives the meanest 
of tinkles; and Blade-o’-Grass 
bends a little more forward as that 
awful and magic green curtain is 
drawn upwards by invisible hands. 
The piece that is there and then 
represented to the wondering soul 
of Blade-o’-Grass is a ‘strong do- 
mestic drama,’ as the playbill has 
it, and Blade-o’-Grass gasps and 
sobs and catches her breath at the 
‘ striking’ situations with which the 
play is filled. The piece is a nar- 
ration of the struggles and vicissi- 
tudes of the poorest class ot the 
community—the class indeed, the 
lower stratum of which is occupied 
by just such persons as Tom Beadle 
and Blade-o’-Grass ; and a curious 
commentary is made on it the next 
day by Blade-o’-Grass, who, dilating 
upon its wonders and entrance- 
ments, declares that she ‘never 
seed sich a thing in all her born 
days.’ There are of course in the 
piece a painfully-virtuous wife, a 
desperate villain, to whom mur- 
der is child’s play, a delirium- 
tremens beggar, a Good Young 
Man, and a vilified Jew; and as 
these characters play their parts, 
Blade-o’-Grass thrills and quivers 
with delicious excitement. Tom 
Beadle also enters into the excite- 
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ment of the representation, and 
stamps and claps his hands and 
whistles as vigorously as any one 
there. But when the ‘strong do- 
mestic drama’ is concluded, and 
the glories of the burlesque are un- 
folded to the ravished senses of 
Blade-o’-Grass, then, indeed, is she 
in heaven. Never has she con- 
ceived anything so enchanting as 
this. It is the first fairy story that 
hasever been presented to her. How 
she screams over the meaningless 
songs! How she devours with her 
eyes the display of female limbs! 
*O, ’ow lovely, Tom! she whis- 
pers. ‘QO, don’t I wish I was 
them ! 

‘You'd look as well as any of 
em, Bladergrass,’ says Tom, who 
knows everything, ‘if you was took 
in ’and, and if you could darnce.’ 

*O no, Tom—O no!’ exclaims 
Blade-o’-Grass: ‘I ain’t got sich 
legs.’ 

Tom laughs, and whispers con- 
fidentially that ‘them legs ain’t 
all their own. He knows a cove 
who knows a balley-gal, and she 
pads her legs like one o'clock.’ 
Blade-o’-Grass, in her heart of 
hearts, can’t believe it; but she 
is too much absorbed in the per- 
formance to enter into argument. 
So the pageant passes before her 
eyes until all the songs are sung 
and all the dances danced ; and 
when the curtain falls upon the 
brilliant last scene, she looks so- 
lemnly at Tom, and a great sob 
escapes her because it is all over. 
She can scarcely repress her tears. 
It is a wondrous night for Blade- 
o’-Grass, and lives in her memory 
for long afterwards. ‘Tom Beadle 
proposes ‘a eel supper,’ and they sit 
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in state, like the best nobles in the 
land, in a dirty box in a dirty eel-pie 
shop ; and as they eat their eels off 
adirty plate, with a dirty spoon and 
fork, Blade-o’-Grass looks up to her 
companion as to a god; and Tom, 
noticing the girl’s sparkling eyes 
and flushed cheeks, says, with an 
approving nod, ‘I’m blessed if you 
won't beat Poll Buttons into fits.’ 
Then they go home, and Blade-o’- 
Grass dreams that she is an angel 
hanging from the flies. 

That first night at a theatre filled 
Blade-o’-Grass with a new ambition, 
and her better prospects inspired 
her with confidence. She deter- 
mined to learn to dance. 

You will, I am sure, be amazed 
to hear, that every night in Stoney- 
alley, when the weather was in any 
way propitious, there was a ball— 
an open-air ball ; the orchestra, an 
Italian organ-grinder; the company, 
nearly all the dirty boys and girls 
in the neighbourhood. At a cer- 
tain hour every evening an Italian 
organ-grinder, on whose dark face 
a fixed expression of stolid gloomy 
melancholy for ever rested, made 
his appearance in Stoney-alley ; 
and, as if he were a lost soul, and 
this agony was his penance, ground 
out of his afflicted organ a string 
of waltzes and polkas and quad- 
rilles, so inexpressibly dismal that 
the very dogs howled in despair, 
and fled. But directly the first note 
sounded—and that first note al- 
ways came out with a wail—the 
children, from two years old and 
upwards, began to congregate, and 
without any curtseying, or bow- 
ing, or engaging of partners, the 
Strangest ball commenced that 
ever was seen, 


Girls with babies in their arms 
glided round and round in the en- 
trancing waltz; children who could 
scarcely toddle toddied round; and 
young ladies without encumbrances 
clasped each other by the waist, 
and spun round in a state of beati- 
fic bliss. When the waltz music 
ended with a groan, and the polka 
commenced with a wheeze, the big 
children hopped and the toddlers 
toddled in perfect contentment. 
Then came the quadrilles, in which 
many new figures were introduced, 
which Belgravia might have profited 
by. But the strangest dance of all 
was a Scotch reel, which, by some 
unearthly means, had got into this 
decrepit organ, and which, being set 
to work by the inexorable handle, 
came out of its hiding-place spas- 
modically, and with stitches in its 
side. It was a sight to remember 
to see these ragged children dance 
this Scotch reel, with their toes up 
to their knees, their right arms ele- 
vated above their heads, and their 
left hands stuck in their sides as if 
they grew there. Blade-o’-Grass had 
never had courage to join in the 
revels; she had been too ragged 
and forlorn to claim equality with 
even this ragged and forlorn troop. 

3ut now her prospects were bright- 
ening, and her ambition was roused. 
The very evening following that on 
which she visited the theatre she 
boldly joined the dancers. And 
there she hopped and twirled and 
glided until the music ceased ; and 
every evening thereafter she made 
her appearance at the entertain- 
ment as punctually as some people 
attend their places of worship, and 
with more devotion than many. She 
was looked upon as a guest of high 








distinction at the ball, for she was 
liberal with her farthings and half- 
pence. In course of time she be- 
came one of the very best dancers 
in the alley, and often and often 
dreamt that she was a ballet-girl, 
and was twirling before an admiring 
audience, in the shortest of short 
spangled skirts, and the pinkest of 
pink legs. 

These were the happiest days she 
had ever known. Now and then 
the tiger set up its claims, and was 
not satisfied ; but these occasions 
were very rare. She went to the 
theatre often, and sometimes treat- 
ed Tom Beadle, who did not show 
a stupid pride and independence. 
She sold flowers in the season, and 
lived how she could when there 
were no flowers to sell. ‘I wish 
they growed all the yeer round,’ 
she said to Tom many and many a 
time. She and Tom were always 
together, and it was understood 
that they had ‘taken up with one 
another.’ 

This being an interlude, in which 
the promise set forth has been faith- 
fully carried out—for dances and 
flowers have been introduced in 
profusion—it will perhaps be con- 
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sidered out of place to mention 
that, excepting that she knew how 
to speak an intelligible language, 
Blade-o’-Grass was as ignorant of 
morals and religion as if she had 
been a four-footed animal. But it 
is necessary to state this, or you 
might condemn her unjustly, and 
look down upon her uncharitably. 
And while she grew in deeper and 
deeper ignorance, how the great 
world laboured, in which she lived 
and moved and had her being! 
One section was in agony because 
a man of science had by his writ- 
ings thrown doubt on the grand 
story of the Creation, and had at- 
tempted to prove that Adam and 
Eve were not created; and nine- 
tenths of the people shrunk in 
horror from a man who denied 
the truth of biblical miracles. Yet 
one and all believed in a future 
state—a better one than this, a 
higher one than this, a holier one 
than this—to be earned by living 
a good life, and by doing unto 
others as we would others should 
do unto us. And Blade-o’-Grass 
had never raised her eyes and hands 
to God; she had never said a 
prayer. 
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PART II. 


THE PRISON WALL. 


SEVEN years have passed, and 
the curtain rises upon a high gloomy 
Stone wall. Grouped about the 
pavement which skirts the wall are 
nearly a score of persons, waiting 
m a state of painful expectancy. 
They are waiting for friends and 
relatives; and this gloomy stone 
wall encloses a prison. 


Although it is broad day, the 
aspect of the scene is inexpressibly 
depressing. It is September; but 
the treacherous month has crept 
upon November, and stolen one of 
its cheerless days, when dull sky 
and dull atmosphere conspire to 
send the spirits down to zero. 
Not that these unhappy mor- 
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tals require any outward influ- 
ence to render them miserable ; 
their countenances and attitude 
show that clearly enough. There 
are among them young women, al- 
most children, and they stand a- 
bout the prison with pale faces and 
clasped hands, with eyes cast down 
to the earth. They exchange but 
few words; they have sufficient 
special occupation in their thoughts 
to render them indisposed for con- 
versation. They are poorly clad, 
and some of them shiver as the 
damp wind steals round the massive 
wall which shuts out hope. 

Near to the prison door are a 
young and an old woman—one 
seventeen years of age on her last 
birthday, the other seventy. The 
young woman has no covering on 
her head; the old woman wears 
an ancient bonnet, which was the 
fashion once upon a time. Her 
little wrinkled face is almost hid- 
den in the bonnet, and her an- 
cient cotton dress falls in such 
straight lines about her, that, but 
for the pale wrinkled face and the 
shrivelled hands that peep from 
out the folds of a faded shawl, it 
might reasonably have been sup- 
posed it covers the limbs ofa child. 
The bonnet has moved several 
times in the direction of the girl- 
woman, as ifits owner were curious 
about her companion ; but the girl 
takes no notice. Atlength, a pip- 
ing voice asks, ‘ Are you waiting for 
some one, my dear?’ 

The girl answers ‘ Yes,’ but does 
not look at the questioner. 

‘Who for, my dear?’ 

No answer. 

‘You needn’t mind me,’ pipes 
the old woman ; ‘I don’t mean any 
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harm ; and it does my old heart 
good to talk. Perhaps you’ve got 
a mother of your own.’ 

‘Mother!’ echoes the girl, some- 
what bitterly, and yet with a certain 
plaintiveness. ‘No, I’ve got no 
mother ; I never ’ad one as I knows 
of.’ 

‘Poor dear, poor dear! Come, 
my dear, talk kindly to an old 
woman who might be your grand- 
mother. Ay, I might, my dear. 
I’m seventy-one come the roth of 
November, and I’m waiting for my 
daughter. You’ve got a long time 
before you, my dear, before you 
come to my age.’ 

‘Seventy-one!’ exclaims the girl. 
‘J shall never be seventy-one. I 
shouldn’t like to be. What's your 
daughter in for? How old is she? 
She must be older than me.’ 

‘She’s thirty, my dear, and she’s 
in for begging. What’syours in for? 

‘My what in for? sharply and 
sullenly. 

‘Your friend. You needn’t be so 
sharp with an old woman like me. 
You may be a mother yourself one 
day, poor dear !’ 

The girl turns with a gasp—it 
may be of joy or pain—and takes 
the old woman’s hand and begs her 
pardon. 

ffer friend is in for worse than 
beggin’, the girl says, and relapses 
into silence, retaining the old wo- 
man’s hand in hers, however, for a 
little while. 

Many persons pass this way and 
that, but few bestow asecond glance 
upon the group; and even if pity 
enters the heart of one and another, 
it does not take practical shape, 
and in its passive aspect it is, as is 
well known, but cold charity. One 
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man, however, lingers in passing, 
walks a few steps, and hesitates. 
He has caught a glimpse of a face 
that he recognises, and it is evident 
that he is distressed by it. He 
turns boldly, and pauses before the 
forms of the old woman and the 
girl. 

‘ Blade-o’-Grass ! he exclaims. 

She raises her head, and looks 
him in the face. No shame, no 
fear, no consciousness of degrada- 
tion, is in her gaze. She drops him 
a curtsey, and turns her face to- 
wards the prison doors. 

Girl as she is, she is a woman, 
and well-looking. Her dress is of 
the poorest, and she is not too tidy; 
but the grace of youth is upon her. 
It is not upon all who are brought 
up as she has been. But she has 
this charm, and good looks as well; 
and she is grateful for them, for she 
likes to be called pretty. Remem- 
ber that, at that momentous period 
in the life of Blade-o’-Grass when 
her future hung on a chance, Mrs. 
Manning ‘kept the prettiest one, 
the one with the dimple.’ 

What is it that causes the gravest 
of expressions to pass into the coun- 
tenance of Mr. Merrywhistle as 
Blade-o’-Grass looks up? He does 
not say; but the grave expression re- 
mains upon his face during the in- 
terview. He has not seen her since 
the spring. Somehow or other, he 
lost sight of her. Years ago, when 
Tom Beadle ‘ set her up’ as a flower- 
girl, he had a strong inclination to 
do some substantial good for her— 
to remove her from the associations 
by which she was surrounded, and 
which dragged her down to the 
lowest level. But, in the first place, 
he could ill afford it; and, in the 
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second, when he had spoken of 
his wish to Jimmy Virtue, that 
worthy had asked him ifhe thought 
he could take all the world’s work 
upon his one pair of shoulders. 
* And after all,’ Jimmy Virtue had 
said, ‘isn’t the gal gettin’ a honest 
livin’ ?” 

The old woman peers into Mr. 
Merrywhistle’s face, and as her an- 
cient bonnet goes up in the air, it 
seems capacious enough to bury her 
whole body in. Mr. Merrywhistle 
gives her a kind look, and ad- 
dresses himself to Blade-o’-Grass. 

‘ This is not a fit place for you—” 
he is about to add, ‘my poor 
child,’ but her womanly appearance 
checks him. 

‘Ain’t it? she replies, with 2 
smile on her lips that is not plea- 
sant to see. ‘What is then?’ 

He is surprised at her reckless 
manner. ‘Have you business here? 
Are you waiting for any one?’ 

*VYes." 

‘For whom ?’ 

‘Ah, that’s what I asked her,’ 
pipes the old woman; ‘but she 
wouldn’t tell me.’ 

‘I’m waitin’ for Tom,’ she says, 
answering him. 

‘Tom Beadle ?’ 

*€Ves, Tom Beadle.’ 

‘Is he in prison, then?’ he asks, 
very gently. 

‘Yes; he’s been doin’ a month.” 

‘What for?’ 

‘What does it matter? Priggin’ 
—anythin’.’ 

Perceiving that Blade-o’-Grass 
does not wish to pursue the con- 
versation, Mr. Merrywhistle steps 
aside, sad at heart; but lingers, 
looking pityingly at Blade-o’-Grass. 
As he does so, a clock strikes the 
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hour, and the eyes of the expectant 
group turn eagerly to the prison 
door, which presently opens. Six 
or seven persons walk out. The 
women blink their eyes as they 
come into the light ; the men shake 
themselves like dogs; some raise 
their hands to their brows, and 
look about them as Gulliver might 
have done when he found himself 
in a*strange land. The little old 
woman hastens to her daughter, a 
patient-looking woman, and for a 
moment two faces are hidden in 
the ancient bonnet. One man, who 
has seven or eight friends waiting 
for him, shakes his fist at the prison, 
and kicks the stone wall savagely. 

‘ That’s how I'd like to serve the 
guvner of that there cussed hole !’ 
he exclaims. ‘Give me something 
to drink, or I shall choke!’ 

Another man looks around with 
a vacant stare: there is no one to 
meet him. With something like a 
sigh his head sinks into his shoul- 
ders, and he slinks away, hugging 
the wall as he goes. 

The last to come out is Tom 
Beadle. Blade-o’-Grass is by his 
side in an instant. 


ONE OF MANY 


But that the gray streaks are 
thickening in Mrs. Silver’s hair, 
and that her husband is fast grow- 
ing bald, it might have been but 
yesterday that we were sitting with 
them in the cosy parlour in Butter- 
cup-square. Everything inanimate 
is the same as it was seven years 
ago, and does not appear to have 
grown any older or shabbier ; the 
very cuckoo in the clock retains 
its youth, and its tones, as it asserts 
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‘Come along, Tom,’ she says, 
clinging fondly to his arm, and pull- 
ing his face down to hers and kiss- 
ing it; ‘ I’ve got something nice to 
eat at home.’ 

‘ You're a good sort, Bladergrass,’ 
says the thief. ‘ Let’s get away from 
this place quick, and go home.’ 

Home! Yes, toStoney-alley, not 
twenty yards from where her mo- 
ther had died. A room in an attic, 
which had been thoroughly cleaned 
and made tidy for the return of the 
prodigal. No furniture to speak 
of; a fire, and a saucepan on the 
hob; a mug of beer, a flat bottle 
with gin in it; one chair and a 
stool, and a table; a bed in the 
corner. 

Tom surveys the room with satis- 
faction beaming in his eyes. Blade- 
o’-Grass looks at him, and joy 
breaks like sunlight over her face 
because he is pleased. 

* Drink some beer, Tom.’ 

He takes a deep draught, puts 
the jug down, heaves a long breath, 
and repeats, 

‘You're a real good sort, Blader- 
grass. Give us another kiss, old 
gal! 


HAPPY NIGHTS. 


itself to be the great ‘I am,’ are as 
fresh as ever they were. Hark! 
it is speaking now, and ‘Cuck-oo !’ 
issues six times from its throat, 
sparklingly, as if defying time. It 
is six o'clock. The days are draw- 
ing in, and it is dark enough for 
lights. But Mr. and Mrs. Silver sit 
in the dusk before the fire, talking 
of the matters nearest to their hearts. 
Their married life has been a happy 
one—with clouds in it, of course. 
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Natural griefs and sorrows have 
come to them, as to others. At 
first a storm threatened their future, 
but it did not burst over them, The 
exercise of kindly impulse; the 
wise and good desire to accept the 
inevitable, and to make the loneli- 
ness of their lives a means of hap- 
piness to others ; their dependence 
on one another, and mutual love 
and faith; their recognition, in their 
every action, of higher duties of life 
than are generally acknowledged in 
practice,—turned the storm to sun- 
shine, brought happiness to them. 
If they were to die now, they would 
be blessed with the happy assur- 
ance that their lives had been pro- 
ductive of good to others. So might 
we all live; so should we all live. 
The world would be the better for 
it. No man or woman is unblessed 
with the want of continual oppor- 
tunity for doing good or being 
kind. 

‘Christmas will very soon be 
here once more,’ says Mr. Sil- 
ver. 

‘We'll have a merry gather- 
ing,’ Mrs. Silver‘answers. ‘ There 
will be changes before the next 
comes round.’ 

‘Yes ; our little children are men 
and women now.’ 

‘Good men and women, thank 
God!’ 

‘Wife,’ he says, ‘ I have thought 
many times of your words when I 
brought little Charley home twenty- 
three years ago. ‘The child was 
lying in your lap, and you said, 
“Perhaps this is the reason why 
God has given us no children.” ’ 

She looks at him with a tender 
light in her eyes. Between these 
two love does not show itself in 
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words, but in ministering to each 
other unselfishly. 

‘They have been a blessing to 
us, dear,’ she says. ‘Our household 
will be smaller presently. Charley 
and Ruth, I think, are fond of each 
other. He brings her home now 
every night.’ 

‘What did Charley earn last 
week ?” 

‘ Thirty-eight shillings.’ 

‘Is that sufficient to marry on ?’ 

‘ Quite sufficient, and to spare ; 
and Charley has money put by to 
start with. They must live near us. 
Charley would like to, I know, and 
Ruth too; but it will be time enough 
to talk of these things by and by.’ 

‘Carry your mind ten years on, 
my dear.’ 

* Well, I do so.’ 

‘What do you see ?” 

‘ If we live?’ 

‘ If we live.’ 

She muses a little, looking into 
the fire. 

‘ Ourselves old people; Charley 
and Ruth happily married, with 
children of their own ; Mary mar- 
ried also, although her prince is 
not yet come, and is a stranger to 
us. Richard will go abroad: I can 
tell, by his reading and conversa- 
tion, that his heart is set upon it. 
And Rachel—poor Rachel !—stop- 
ping sometimes with us, and some- 
times—nearly always indeed—with 
Ruth and Charley. I can see my- 
self with hair perfectly white, and 
you with only a fringe of white hair 
round your head.’ 

He laughs softly and pleasantly, 
and caresses her hand. 

‘I can see nothing but happi- 
ness, dear.’ 

They sit quietly before the fire, 
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and the darkness grows deeper. 
The door opens, and Mr. Merry- 
whistle enters softly. 

* Don’t stir,’ he says ; ‘and don’t 
light the gas. I was told you were 
here, and I know how fond you are 
of sitting in the dark.’ 

It was indeed a favourite habit 
with them when they were alone. 
He sits by them in silence; fora 
minute or two no word is spoken. 
‘Then Mrs. Silver places her hand 
lightly on his shoulder. 

*I understand, I understand,’ he 
says; ‘you are waiting for me to 
speak. You always know when I 
am in trouble.’ 

‘How can I help knowing? Your 
face I cannot see, but I hear your 
heart in your voice.’ 

‘Tell me: is it a good thing to 
make other persons’ troubles ours?” 

‘ What is sympathy for?’ she ans- 
wers in return. 

‘I have spoken to you now and 
again of a child—a girl—whom I 
have seen occasionally , 

‘ The flower-girl ?” 

‘Yes, the flower-girl; the girl 
whom I met for the first time in 
the company of a boy who deceived 
me—a boy who told me the most 
unblushing 1—stories, and who yet 
had some humanity in him.’ 

‘ That is many years ago. The 
girl must be almost a woman now.’ 

* She zs a woman, God help her! 
—more woman than her years war- 
rant. I should think she is about 
the same age as Ruth. And it comes 
upon me again, that fancy, when I 
speak of Ruth and think of this 
poor girl.’ 

‘Yes; you have told us there is 
a singular likeness between them.’ 
‘It is striking—wonderfully strik- 
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ing. But there can be nothing in 
it; for Ruth, you have said, was 
the only child of a poor woman 
who died a fortnight after the little 
thing was born.’ 

‘Yes, my friend.’ 

‘So that it is pure accident; but 
the fancy remains, for all that. I 
shall never forget the sad story that 
this poor Blade-o’-Grass told me of 
the tiger that worried her, and cla- 
moured for food. It was hunger, 
my dear friends, hunger. I shall 
never forget her notion that Halle- 
lujah came to her while she was 
asleep, and put baked potatoes in 
her lap. I shall never forget my 
pleasure when I first saw her with 
a basket of flowers, and bought a 
flower of her. But I have told you 
of these things before, and here I 
am babbling of them again, like an 
old man that has lost his wits.’ 

‘ Never mind, friend ; go on.’ 

‘I saw poor Blade-o’-Grass this 
morning. I haven't seen her for 
many months. I had occasion to 
pass by a certain prison early, and 
I saw her, with a dozen others, wait- 
ing outside. She was waiting for 
this boy that was—this man and 
thief that is. I lingered until the 
prison doors were opened, and let 
him and others out. And when he 
came’—there were tears in the old 
man’s voice as he spoke —‘and 
when he came, this unhappy girl 
kissed him and clung to him as 
with less shame she might have 
kissed and clung to a better man, 
had she been taught something 
good when she was younger.’ 

‘ My dear, dear friend !’ says Mrs. 
Silver, taking his hand in hers. 

‘I cannot tell you what I feared 
as I saw her, and spoke to her be- 


























One of many Happy Nights. 


fore the prison doors were opened. 
Poor Blade-o’-Grass ! poor child! 
Nay, let me have my way.’ 

And this good old man, whose 
heart is as tender as that of a 
good woman, sheds tears and trem- 
bles; if a daughter’s happiness had 
been at stake, he could not have 
been more moved. Wisely, Mr. 
and Mrs. Silver do not disturb 
him, but talk together of other sub- 
jects until Mr. Merrywhistle ex- 
claims, with something of his usual 
cheerfulness, ‘What on earth are 
we sitting in the dark for?’ Where- 
at Mr. Silver smiles, and lights the 
gas. As if the light is the means 
of suddenly waking up the cuckoo 
from a nap, it immediately pro- 
claims seven o'clock, and in an- 
other hour the whole of Mrs. Sil- 
vers family are assembled in the 
parlour. Rachel, the blind girl, has 
no outdoor occupation, but all the 
others have. Charley, as you know, 
is a printer, and, being out of his 
time, is earning good wages ; Rich- 
ard is awatchmaker, still an appren- 
tice, and making famous progress ; 
and Mary and Ruth are both of 
them in the postal telegraph office. 
For it has been part of Mrs, Silver's 
plan to give her family the oppor- 
tunity of making their way in the 
world, and boys and girls have been 
taught that to work is one of the 
chief duties and one of the best 
blessings of life. Charley and Ruth 
come in together. He has grown 
quite a man since we last saw him, 
and Ruth, Blade-o’-Grass’s sister, is 
as bright and cheerful-looking a lass 
as one can meet. She is particu- 
larly bright just now, and looks 
particularly happy, for she and 
Charley have had a brisk walk ; 
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her cheeks are glowing healthfully, 
and there is a bright sparkle in her 
eyes. Then questions are asked 
and answered. The events of the 
day are narrated, and it is wonder- 
ful what interest is manifested in 
these trifles. Every few minutes 
the comfortable parlour in Butter- 
cup-square is filled with merry 
laughter. 

‘Come, come, children,’ says Mr. 
Silver, after nearly an hour has been 
spent in this manner ; ‘ are we to 
have any reading to-night ?” 

The books are instantly brought 
forward, and the youngsters are busy 
turning over the leaves. When last 
we were in their company they were 
deep in the beautiful story of Pau/ 
and Virginia. Since then, they 
have had rare nights with their fa- 
vourite authors, and have laughed 
and cried, as hundreds of thousands 
of others have done, over the say- 
ings and doings of the men and wo- 
men and children who play their 
parts in the pages of Thackeray and 
Scott and Dickens and Jerrold, and 
authors of long ago. It is not a 
novel that engages their attention 
now ; this is one of their ‘play’ 
nights, when scenes from Shake- 
speare are read. When the rustling 
of the leaves has ceased, they all 
with one accord turn to Rachel, 
the blind girl. She knows they are 
looking at her, and her face flushes 
as she says, ‘Yes, I am ready.’ 
Then says Richard, in a deep bass 
voice, laying his finger on the first 
line of the fourth act of Zhe Mer- 
chant of Venice, ‘What, is Antonio 
here? And Charley forthwith an- 
swers, ‘Ready, soplease your grace; 
and the play commences. They all 
take parts, with the exception of 
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Mr. Merrywhistle, who is the au- 
dience, and who applauds as if the 
house is packed, and there is not 
standing room for one. Mr. Silver 
takes Shylock (the villain’s part ge- 
nerally falls to his share), and Ruth 
reads the few lines that Nerissa has 
to say. But the great wonder of the 
reading takes place when Richard, 
as the Duke, says, 


‘You hear the learned Bellario, 
what he writes : 

And here, I take it, is the doc- 
tor come.’ 
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Up rises Rachel, the blind girl. 

‘Give me your hand. Come you 

from old Bellario ? 

And Rachel bows, and answers, 
in a gentle voice, ‘I did, my lord.’ 
The scene proceeds, and Rachel 
speaks Portia’s lines with grace and 
power, and does not falter at a 
word. How they all praise her and 
cluster round her when the act is 
finished, and the books are closed! 

But this is only one of very many 
such nights passed in that happy 
home in Buttercup-square. 


FACE TO FACE—SO LIKE, YET SO UNLIKE. 


On the following Saturday, Ruth 
and Charley had a holiday, which, 
with the sanction of their kind guar- 
dians, they intended to spend at 
the International Exhibition. The 
holiday had been planned a month 
before its arrival, and had indeed 
been the occasion of an innocent 
conspiracy between Ruth and Ra- 
chel and Charley, and of much 
mysterious conversation. Rachel 
was to accompany them. The day, 
which had been looked forward to 
with such rapturous anticipation as 
only the young can experience and 
enjoy, at length arrived. In a very 
flutter of delight, the two girls and 
their hero—for Charley was Ra- 
chel’s hero as well as Ruth’s— 
bade Mrs, Silver good - morning, 
and went out into the streets with 
joy in their hearts. Very tender 
were they to each other, and very 
tender were Ruth and Charley to 
their blind companion. No words 
of love had passed between Ruth 
and Charley, although their attach- 
ment was known to their kind 


guardians, as you have read. But, 
indeed, no words were required ; 
their looks, their almost unconsci- 
ously-exercised tenderness towards 
one another, were sufficient con- 
firmation of mutualaffection. These 
two young persons were enjoying 
the purest, happiest dream that life 
contains. May all the grown-up 
people who read these pages have 
enjoyed such a pure and happy 
dream! May all others live to en- 
joy it! 

Ruth and Charley, of course, 
with the usual blindness of lovers, 
believed that no one noticed any- 
thing particular in their behaviour; 
but in this respect they were as 
blind as Rachel—more so indeed, 
if there be degrees in blindness, 
for even she guessed their secret. 
In the course of their rambles 
through the Exhibition, she sat 
down and asked to be left alone 
for a while, and when Ruth and 
Charley demurred, insisted, with a 
pretty and affectionate wilfulness, 
on having her own way. 
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‘And don’t hurry,’ she said, 
turning her face to them and smil- 


ing sweetly. ‘You will find me 
here when you come back. I am 
tired, and want a long, long rest.’ 
And there the blind girl sat, see- 
ing nothing, enjoying everything, 
while unsuspecting Ruth and Char- 
ley wandered away into fairyland, 








arm in arm. Soft strains of music 
came to Rachel’s ears, and she lis- 
tened and drank them in, with 
clasped hands and head inclined. 
She was as one inspired ; visions 
of beauty passed before her, and 
the melodious notes were imbued 
with palpable loveliness for her. 
Many a passer-by paused to look 











at her beautiful face, and felt the 
better for it, and a great lady came 
and sat down beside her. When 
the music ceased, the lady said, 
“ My dear, are you here alone? 

*O no,’ replied Rachel, ‘I have 
friends; I asked them to let me 
sit by myself. I wanted to listen 
to the music. They will come for 
me presently.’ 

‘You love music ?” 

‘Who can help loving it? I can 
see it.’ 

The lady’s voice was soft and 
sweet, and Rachel fé/¢ goodness in 
her manner. ‘Tell me,’ she said, 
‘what is before me.’ 

They were sitting opposite a 
piece of sculpture—a perfect work 
—and the lady described it, and 
described it well, and told the story 
that it illustrated. 

‘Ah,’ sighed the blind girl, ‘it 
is beautiful ! 

The lady was accompanied by 
her husband and child. 

‘Is this your little daughter? 
asked Rachel. 

‘ My dear,’ exclaimed the lady, 
*I thought—thought F 

‘That I was quite blind, said 
Rachel, smiling. ‘SoIam. But 
see—your little girl’s hand is in 
mine.’ 

And indeed the child, who was 
standing by her mother’s side, had 
placed her hand in Rachel’s, be- 
neath the folds of the blind girl's 
shawl. 

‘And without that I think I 
could tell,’ added Rachel. 

‘Yes, my dear, it is my. little 
girl,’ said the lady. 

Rachel stooped and kissed the 
child, whose hand stole round Ra- 
chel’s neck, and caressed it. Lips 
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purer and more innocent had never 
met. So they sat, talking for a 
little while longer, until Rachel 
raised her face, and smiled a happy 
greeting to Ruth and Charley, who 
were standing before her. The 
lady and the child bade good-bye 
to Rachel, and kissed her; and 
when they met again, an hour 
afterwards, the child gave Rachel 
a flower. 

Like the incense of a breeze that 
has been wandering among sweet- 
smelling plants ; like the soft plash 
of water on a drowsy day; like the 
singing of birds, are such small cir- 
cumstances as these. Thank God 
for them ! 

And what had Ruth and Charley 
been doing? Dreaming—nothing 
more — walking almost in silence 
among the busy eager bustling 
crowd, standing before works of 
beauty, and enjoying. Everything 
was beautiful in their eyes. Per- 
fect harmony encompassed them; 
the commonest things were ideal- 
ised ; their souls were filled with a 
sense of worship. 

How quickly the hours passed! 
It seemed to them that they had 
been in the place but a few mi- 
nutes, and it was already time for 
them to go. They left with many 
a sigh, and many a parting glance 
at the wonders which lined the 
spaces through which they walked. 
Ruth’s hand was clasped in Char- 
ley’s beneath her mantle, and a 
tender light was in her eyes as they 
made their way through the rest- 
less throng. It was still light when 
the omnibus put them down within 
a mile of Buttercup-square. ‘The 
tramway carriage would have car- 
ried them to the avenue that led to 
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Buttercup-square; but both Ruth 
and Rachel expressed a desire to 
walk, wishful perhaps to prolong 
the happy time. Charley, no- 
thing loth, gave an arm to each of 
the girls, and they walked slowly 
onwards, Rachel being nearest to 
the wall. They were passing a 
man and a girl, who were talking 
together. The girl had just uttered 
some words to the man, who was 
leaving her, when Rachel cried sud- 
denly in a voice of alarm, 

‘Ruth, was it you who spoke ? 

Her face was deadly pale, and 
her limbs were trembling. 

*No, Rachel,’ answered Ruth, 
surprised at the blind girl’s agita- 
tion. 

As she replied, both she and 
Charley turned, and saw Blade-o’- 
Grass. ‘Thus, for the first time 
since their infancy, the sisters look- 
ed each other in the face. Each 
saw, instantaneously, such a resem- 
blance to herself, that they leant 
towards each other in sudden be- 
wilderment. Their gaze lasted 
scarcely as long as one might count 
three, forCharley hurried Ruth and 
Rachel on ; he also had seen with 
amazement the likeness that Blade- 
0-Grass bore to Ruth, and that 
there should be any resemblance 
to his treasure in such a forlorn 
disreputable - looking creature as 
Blade-o’-Grass, smote him with a 
sense of pain. Ruth walked along, 
dazed; but before they had gone 
a dozen yards she stopped, and 
pressed her hand to her heart. 

‘Ruth! dear Ruth !’ exclaimed 
Charley, placing his arm round her, 
for indeed she was almost falling. 
She released herself, and said in a 
faint voice : 


‘Rachel, why did you ask if it 
was I who spoke?’ 

‘The tone was so exactly like 
yours, Ruth,’ answered Rachel, 
‘that the words slipped out from 
me unaware. Who was it that 
spoke ? 

‘It must have been a poor girl 
whom we have just passed.’ 

‘What is she like?’ 

Ruth’s lips trembled, but she did 
not answer the question. 

‘Why must the words have slip- 
ped from you unaware, Rachel ?” 

‘Because, if I had considered an 
instant, I should not have asked. 
You could not have said such a 
thing.’ 

‘What thing?— Nay, Charley, 
don’t interrupt me,’ said Ruth, in 
such an imploring tone, that he 
was mute from fear, for Ruth’s eyes 
were filled with tears, and her face 
was very pale. ‘What thing, Ra- 
chel ?” 

‘Just then,’ answered Rachel 
slowly and solemnly, ‘a voice said, 
“For God's sake, Tom, bring home 
some money, for there’s not a bit 
of bread in the cupboard !”’ 

‘Charley cried Ruth hurriedly, 
‘stand here with Rachel for a few 
moments. Don’t follow me; let 
me go alone.’ 

She was his queen, and he obey- 
ed her ; but his apprehensive looks 
followed her, although he did not 
stir from the spot. Ruth hastened 
to where Blade-o’-Grass was stand- 
ing. ‘The poor outcast was very 
wan and wretched. Ruth knew 
part of her own history ; for Mrs. 
Silver, when her adopted children 
arrived at a proper age, had told 
them, gently, as much of the story 
of their lives as she deemed it right 
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and necessary for them to know. 
The hours in which she unfolded 
their stories to her children were 
quiet and solemn; there was no 
one present but she and her adopt- 
ed one; and she told them their 
history so gently and with such 
sweet words of love, that they were 
never unhappy when they learnt 
the truth. Ruth therefore knew that 
she was an orphan; and she, in 
common with the others, had shed 
many grateful tears, and had of- 
fered up many grateful prayers, for 
the merciful heart that had made 
life a blessing to her. As she stood 
before her sister, so like, yet so un- 
like—her sister never to be recog- 
nised, or acknowledged as of her 
blood—the thought came to her, 
‘But for my dear good mother I 
might have been like this—ragged, 
forlorn, hungry, with not a bit of 
bread in the cupboard !’ 

Blade-o’-Grass, whose wistful eyes 
had followed the strange likeness 
to herself, saw Ruth turn back, and 
dropped a curtsey as her sister in 
her warm soft dress stood before 
her. 

Then said Ruth timidly, ‘It was 
you who said that? She herself 
might have been the suppliant, 
her voice and manner were so quiet 
and humble. 

‘Said what, miss?” 

‘That you hadn’t a bit of bread 
in the cupboard.’ 

‘It’s true, miss, and to-morrow’s 
Sunday.’ 

Ruth thought of what a happy 
day the Sabbath was to her and 
hers in Buttercup-square, the good- 
ness of it, the peacefulness of it! 
And this forlorn girl before her, the 
sight of whom had so strangely un- 


nerved her, had only one thought 
of that happy Sabbath to-morrow— 
whether she would be able to get 
bread to eat. Tears choked her 
voice as she asked, ‘ Will you tell 
me your name?” 

‘ Blade-o’-Grass, miss.’ 

Ruth looked up in surprise. ‘Is 
that your real name ?” 

‘Yes, miss, I ain’t got no other.’ 

Ruth’s hand had been in her 
pocket from the first, with her 
purse in it ; but she could scarcely 
muster sufficient courage to give. 
She judged poor Blade-o’-Grass 
with the eyes of her own sensitive 
soul, and felt that if money were 
offered to her, she would sink to 
the earth in shame. 

‘Will you pardon me,’ she said 
hesitatingly, the hot blood flushing 
her neck and face ; ‘will you pardon 
me if I offer you—if I beg of you 
to—to F 

The hand of Blade-o’-Grass was 
held out eagerly, imploringly, and 
Ruth emptied her purse into it. 
Blade-o’-Grass wondered at the 
munificence of the gift, and the 
modesty with which it was given, 
and her fingers closed greedily on 
the silver coins. 

‘God Almighty bless you, miss! 
she exclaimed, taking Ruth’s hand 
and kissing it. ‘God Almighty 
bless you ! The tears were stream- 
ing down both their faces. A 
warm hand pressure, a last grate- 
ful look from Blade-o’-Grass, and 
the sisters parted. 

*O, Charley! Charley!’ sobbed 
Ruth, as she clasped his arm, ‘1 
might have been like that! They 
walked in silence to their home, 
and Ruth whispered to her com- 
panions not to say anything to their 
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kind guardians of what had taken 
place. ‘It might make them sad,’ 
she said. 

It was dusk when they went in- 
doors. Rachel went to her room 
first, and Ruth and Charley lin- 
gered in the passage. 

‘Ruth! he whispered. 


She laid her head upon his breast 
with the confidence and innocence 
of a child. He stooped and kissed 
her cheek, still wet with her tears. 
She clung to him more closely— 
hid her face in his neck. A won- 
dering happiness took possession 
of them. 


ROBERT TRUEFIT ALLOWS HIS FEELINGS TO MASTER HIM. 


THE chance acquaintanceship 
which had so strangely sprung up 
seven years ago between Mr. Merry- 
whistle, Robert Truefit, and Jimmy 
Virtue had ripened into intimacy, 
and it was not unusual for the three 
to meet in the old man’s leaving- 
shop in Stoney-alley. The shop 
and the stock were, on the whole, 
less fragrant than on the occasion 
of Mr. Merrywhistle’s first intro- 
duction to them. An additional 
seven years’ mouldiness lay heavy 
onthe shelves ; but familiarity had 
rendered the musty vapour less ob- 
jectionable to the benevolent gen- 
tleman. There was no perceptible 
change of importance in Jimmy 
Virtue; his skin certainly had got 
tougher and dryer and yellower, 
but otherwise he did not seem to 
be a day older. His eyebrows were 
as precipitous, and his glass eye as 
mild, and his fierce eye as fierce, 
as ever they were. No perceptible 
change either was to be observed 
in the articles which filled his shop: 
the same faded dresses and dirty 
petticoats were crammed into in- 
convenient corners; the same crino- 
lines loomed from unlikely places; 
the same old boots hung from the 
ceiling; and doubtless the same 
vanities of vanities were enclosed 
in the box which served as a rest- 


ing-place in Jimmy Virtue’s par- 
lour. 

It was a dull, miserable Novem- 
ber night. <A thick fog had lain 
upon Stoney-alley during the day, 
necessitating the use of candles and 
gas; towards the evening the fog 
had cleared away, and a dismal rain 
had set in; Stoney-alley and its 
neighbouring courts and lanes were 
overlaid with dirty puddles. It was 
by a strange chance, therefore, that 
Mr. Merrywhistle and Robert True- 
fit found themselves in Jimmy Vir- 
tue’s parlour on this evening ; they 
said as much to each other. Each 
of them had some special business 
which brought them in Jimmy’s 
neighbourhood, and he expressed 
his pleasure when he saw them. 
They were the only living friends 
he had; other friends he had, but 
they were not human; notwith- 
standing which some hours would 
have hung dreadfully upon Jimmy’s 
hands, if he had been deprived of 
them. These friends were aces, 
deuces, knaves, and the like ; in 
other words, a pack ofcards. Very 
dirty, very greasy, very much 
thumbed and dog’s-eared, but very 
useful. Jimmy spent comfortable 
hours with these friends. Sitting in 
his chair, he would place an ima- 
ginary opponent on the seat oppo- 
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site to him, and would play blind 
All-Fours with his unreal foe for 
large sums of money. ‘Jack’ was 
the name of his opponent, and 
Jimmy often talked to him, and 
called him a fool for playing, and 
abused him generally for incapacity. 
For Jimmy nearly always won ; and 
many and many a night Jack was 
dismissed a ruined and broken- 
hearted shadow, while Jimmy, after 
putting up his shutters, let down his 
turn-up bedstead, and went to bed 
a winner of hundreds, sometimes 
of thousands of pounds. For Jack’s 
wealth was enormous ; he never re- 
fused a bet, never declined ‘ double 
or quits.’ Soreckless a player was 
he—being egged on by Jimmy— 
that it was impossible he could have 
come by his money honestly. Be 
that as it may, his ill-gotten gains 
were swept into Jimmy’s imaginary 
coffers, to the old man’s delight 
and satisfaction. It is.a positive 
fact, that Jimmy had grown into a 
sort of belief in Jack’s existence, 
and often imagined that he saw a 
shadowy opponent sitting opposite 
him. There was a very good rea- 
son why Jimmy so invariably won 
and Jack so invariably lost. Jimmy 
cheated. He often slipped into his 
own cards an ace or a knave that 
properly beionged to Jack. When 
Jimmy did this, his manner was as 
wary and cautious as though flesh 
and blood opposed him. It wasa 
picture to see this old man play- 
ing All-Fours with Jack for ten 
pounds a game, or for ‘double or 
quits,’ and cheating his helpless 
adversary. 

When Mr. Merrywhistie and Ro- 
bert Truefit entered Jimmy’s par- 
lour—they had met at the door of 
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the leaving-shop—he was playing 
greasy All-Fours with Jack, and had 
just scored a winning game. Ro- 
bert Truefit always had something 
new to speak of : a trade-union out- 
rage, a strike, a flagrant instance of 
justices’ justice, a mass meeting 
and what was said thereat, and 
other subjects, of which a new crop 
springs up every day in agreat coun- 
try where tens of millions of people 
live and have to be legislated for. 
The late war, of course, was a fruit- 
fultheme with Robert Truefit, who 
spoke of it as an infamous out- 
rage upon civilisation. Especially 
indignant was he at the sacrilege 
which lay in one king invoking 
‘the God of Battles,’ and in the 
other praying to the Supreme to 
assist him in bringing desolation 
and misery to thousands of homes. 
But this is no place for the out- 
pourings of Robert’s indignation 
on those themes. From those lofty 
heights they came down, after a 
time, to Blade-o’-Grass. It was Mr. 
Merrywhistle who introduced her 
name. He asked Jimmy if he had 
seen her lately. No; Jimmy hadn't 
seen her for a month. 

‘You see,’ said Jimmy, ‘she’s a 
woman now, and ’as been on ’er 
own ’ook this many a year. Be- 
sides which, once when I spoke to 
her she was sarcy, and cheeked 
me because I wanted to give ’er 
a bit of advice—good advice, too. 
3ut she was up in the stirrups 
then.’ 

‘Has she ever been prosperous” 
inquired Mr. Merrywhistle. 

‘Well, not what you would call 
prosperous, I daresay; but she’s 
’ad ashillin’ to spare now and agin. 
And then, agin, she ’asn’t, now 
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and agin. She’s ’ad her ups and 
downs like all the other gals about 
‘ere ; you couldn’t expect anythin’ 
else, you know. And of course 
you've ’eerd that Tom Beadle and 
ieee! 

‘Tom Beadle and her—what ? 
asked Mr. Merrywhistle, as Jimmy 
paused. 

‘O, nothin’,’ replied Jimmy eva- 
sively ; ‘it’s sich a common thing 
that it ain’t worth mentionin’,’ 

‘I saw her myself about six 
weeks ago,’ said Mr. Merrywhistle ; 
and he narrated how he had met 
Blade-o’-Grass outside the prison, 
and whathad passed between them, 
and what he had seen. ‘Tell me,’ 
he said, ‘is she married to Tom 
Beadle ?” 

Jimmy Virtue’s eye of flesh ex- 
pressed that Mr. Merrywhistle out- 
rivalled Simple Simon in simplicity. 
‘I do believe, thought Jimmy, 
‘that he gits greener and greener 
every time I see him.’ Then he 
said aloud contemptuously, ‘ Mar- 
ried to Tom! As muchas I am 

Mr. Merrywhistle twisted his fin- 
gers nervously, and otherwise so 
comported himself as to show that 
he was grieved and pained. 

‘I wouldn’t ’ave a ’art as soft 
as yours,’ thought Jimmy, as Mr. 
Merrywhistle rested his head upon 
his hand sadly, ‘and as green as 
yours—no, not for a ’atful of 
money.’ 

‘Poor child! poor child!’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Merrywhistle. ‘I wish 
I could do something for her.’ 

*Too late, said Jimmy shortly. 

‘Yes, too late, I’m afraid,’ said 
Robert Truefit. ‘ Blade-o’-Grass is 
a woman now. Her ideas, her 
principles, her associations, are 
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rooted. When she was a sapling, 
good might have been done for 
her, and she might have grown up 
straight. But she had no chance, 
poor thing! And Jimmy’s tone 
and your fears point to something 
worse than hunger. You fear she 
is leading a bad life.’ 

‘No, no! interposed Mr. Merry- 
whistle earnestly ; ‘not that—in- 
deed, not that. But I would give 
more than I could afford if I knew 
that she was married to Tom 
Beadle.’ 

‘Thief as he is? questioned 
Robert Truefit. 

‘Thief as he is,’ replied Mr. 
Merrywhistle. 

His grief was contagious: Ro- 
bert Truefit turned away, with a 
troubled look on his face; Jimmy 
Virtue preserved a stolid silence, as 
was his general habit on such oc- 
casions. ‘What can one good man 
do?’ presently said Robert Truefit, 
in a low tone; but his voice was 
singularly clear. ‘ What can a hun- 
dred good men do, each working 
singly, according to the impulse of 
his benevolent heart? I honour 
them for their deeds, and God for- 
bid that I should harbour a wish 
to check them! Would that more 
money were as well spent, and that 
their numbers were increased a 
hundredfold! They do seme good. 
But is it not cruel to know that 
Blade-o’-Grass is but one of thou- 
sands of human blades who are 
cursed, shunned, ignored, through 
no fault of theirs, and who, when 
circumstances push them into 
the light, are crushed by System ? 
If they were lepers, their condition 
would be better. And they might 
be so different! ‘To themselves, 











and all around them. To the State; 
to society. In actual fact, and put- 
ting wordy sops in the pan out of 
the question, what do statesmen do 
for such poor places as these? Give 
them gin-shops and an extra num- 
ber of police. No prompt effort 
made in the right direction; no 
clearing away of nest-holes where 
moral corruption and physical mi- 
sery fester and ripen. Where le- 
gislation is most needed, it moves 
at a snail’s pace. So wrapt up are 
statesmen in the slow hatching of 
grand schemes, that they cannot 
stoop to pour oil upon these fes- 
tering social wounds. And what 
is the result? While they legislate, 
Blades-o’-Grass are springing up 
all around them, and living poison- 
ed lives. And while they legis- 
late, if there be truth in what 
preachers preach, souls are being 
damned by force of circumstance. 
What should be the aim of those 
who govern? So to govern as 
to produce the maximum of hu- 
man happiness and comfort, and 
the minimum of human misery 
and vice. Not to the few—to the 
many, to all.” He paused, and 
turnedto Mr. Merrywhistle. ‘Seven 
years ago,’ he continued, ‘we talked 
of poor Blade-o’-Grass. I told you 
then —I remember it well — that 
England was full of such pictures as 
that hungry ignorant child, with the 
tiger in her stomach, presented. 
Seven years before that, it was the 
same. During that time Blade-o’- 
Grass has grown up from a baby 
to a woman. What a childhood 
must hers have been! I wonder 
if she ever had a toy! And see 
what she is now: a woman for 
whom you fear—what I guess, but 
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will not say. What will she be— 
where will she be—in seven years 
from now? Seventy years is the 
fulness of our age. Carry Blade-o’- 
Grass onwards for seven years 
more, and find her an old woman 
long before she should have reached 
her prime. What has been done 
in the last seven years for such as 
she? What will be done in the 
next—and the next? There are 
thousands upon thousands of such 
babes and girls as she was seven 
years and twice seven years ago 
growing up asI speak ; contamina- 
tion is eating into their bones, cor- 
rupting their blood, poisoning their 
instincts for. good. What shall be 
done for them in the next seven 
years? Pardon me,’ he said, break- 
ing off suddenly; ‘I have let my 
feelings run ahead of me perhaps; 
but I’ll stick to what I've said, 
nevertheless.’ 

With that he wished them good- 
night, and took his leave. Mr. 
Merrywhistle soon followed him, 
first ascertaining from Jimmy Virtue 
the address of Blade-o’-Grass. 

Jimmy, being left to his own re- 
sources, went to the door to see 
what sort of a night it was. The 
rain was still falling drearily. It 
was too miserable a night for him 
to take his usual pipe in the open 
air, and too miserable a night for 
him to expect to do any business 
in. So he put up his shutters, and 
retired to his parlour. Then he 
took out his greasy pack of cards, 
and conjured up Jack for a game 
of All-Fours. With his eye on his 
opponent, he filled his pipe care- 
fully, lighted it, puffed at it, and 
cut for deal. He won it, and 
the first thing he did after that was 
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to turn up a knave (slipping it from 
the bottom of the pack) and score 
one. He was ina more than usually 
reckless and cheating mood. He 
staked large sums, went double or 
quits, and double or quits again, 
and cheated unblushingly. He won 
a fortune of Jack in an hour ; and 
then contemptuously growled, ‘ I’ll 
try you at cribbage, old fellow.’ 
The cribbage-board was his table, 
and he scored the game with a 


bit of chalk. Jack fared no 
better at cribbage than he had 
done at All-Fours. Jimmy had all 
the good cribs, Jack all the bad 


ones. By the time that the table 
was smeared all over with chalk 
figures, Jimmy was sleepy. He 
played one last game for an enor- 
mous stake, and having won it 
and ruined Jack, he went to bed 
contentedly, and slept the sleep of 
the just. 
G 
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Mr. MERRYWHISTLE had no 
very distinct plan in his mind when 
he left Jimmy Virtue’s shop to visit 
Blade-o’-Grass. Sincerely com- 
miserating her condition, he wished 
to put her in the way to get an 
honest and respectable living, but 
was deeply perplexed as to the 
method by which she was to arrive 
at this desirable consummation. 
Some small assistance in money he 
might manage to give her; but in 
what way could it be applied? by 
what means was she to be lifted out 
of that slough into which she had 
been allowed to sink? And then 
he feared that she was past train- 
ing. As Robert Truefit had said, 
Blade-o’-Grass was a woman now, 
with a grown-up person’s passions 
and desires firmly rooted in her na- 
ture. And he feared something 
else, also. But he would see her 
and speak to her freely ; good might 
come of it. 

The room she occupied was at 
the extreme end of Stoney-aliey, 
and Mr. Merrywhistle was soon 
stumbling along dark passages and 
up flights of crippled stairs. When 
he reached the top of the house, 
as he thought, he tapped at a door, 
and receiving no answer, turned 
the handle, and entered. <A very 
old woman, sitting before a very 
small fire, smiled and mumbled in 
reply to his questions ; and he soon 
discovered that she was deaf and 
childish, and that he was in the 
wrong apartment. As he stumbled 
into the dark again, a woman, with 
a child in her arms, came on to 
the landing with a candle in her 


hand, and showed Mr. Merrywhis- 
tle that there was still another 
flight of stairs to mount. Blade-o’- 
Grass lived up there, the woman 
said ; first door on the right. She 
didn’t know if the girl was at home. 
And then she asked if he was a 
doctor. No, he answered, sur- 
prised at the question ; he was not 
a doctor. The crazy stairs com- 
plained audibly as he trod them. 
He knocked at the first door on 
the right, and paused. 

‘You'd better go in, and see, 
sir,’ called the woman from below; 
‘perhaps she’s asleep.’ Mr. Merry- 
whistle hesitated. What right, he 
thought, had he to intrude on the 
girl’s privacy, and at this time of 
night? But the knowledge that he 
was there for no bad purpose made 
him bold, and he opened the door. 
A candle that was burning on the 
table threw a dim light around, 
but the corners of the miserable 
apartment were in shade. The 
woman was right in her conjecture: 
Blade-o’-Grass was in the room, 
asleep. She was lying on the 
ground, dressed, before a mockery 
of a fire ; her head was resting on 
a stool, round which one arm was 
thrown. The faintly-flickering flames 
threw occasional gleams of light on 
the girl’s face, over which, strange 
to say, a smile was playing, as if her 
dreams were pleasant ones. The 
benevolent old gentleman looked 
round upon the miserable apart: 
ment, and sighed. It was a shelter, 
nothing more—a shelter for want 
and destitution. Then he looked 
down upon the form of the sleep- 
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ing girl, clothed in rags. Child- 
woman indeed she was. Her pretty 
face was thin and pale; but there 
was a happy expression upon it, 
and once her arm clasped the stool 
with fond motion, as if she were 
pressing to her breast something 
that she loved. Yet, doubtless, 
there are many stern moralists, 
philanthropic theorists, and bene- 
volent word-wasters, who would 
have looked coldly upon this sleep- 
ing child, and who—self-elected 
teachers as they are of what is 
good and moral—would only have 
seen in her and her surroundings 
a text for effervescent platitudes. 
But the school in which they learn 
their lessons is as cruel and harsh 
as the school in which Blade-o’- 
Grass learns hers is unwholesome 
and bitter. 

Mr. Merrywhistle was debating 
with himself whether he should 
arouse her, when a slight motion 
on his part saved him the trouble 
of deciding. ‘Is that you, Tom?’ 
she asked softly, opening her eyes, 
and then, seeing a strange figure 
before her, scrambled to her feet. 

‘I have,come to see you,’ said 
Mr. Merrywhistle. 

Although she curtseyed, she was 
scarcely awake yet. But presently 
she said, ‘O, yes, sir; I arks yer 
pardon. It’s Mr. Merrywhistle ? 

“Yes, child ; may I sit down?’ 

She motioned him to the only 
chair the room contained. ‘It’s 
very late, ain’t it?’ she asked. 
And then anxiously, ‘Is anythink 
up?’ 

Mr. Merrywhistle was sufficiently 
versed in vulgar vernacular to un- 
derstand her meanin g. No, he said, 
there was nothing the matter. 





She gave a sigh of relief as she 
said, ‘I thought you might ’ave 
come to tell me somethin’ bad.’ 

* How long have you lived here ?” 

*O, ever so long.’ 

‘ Alone ?’ he asked, after a slight 
pause. 
3ut to this question she made no 
reply. 

‘Times are hard with you, are 
they not, my child?’ he said, ap- 
proaching his subject. 

‘Very ‘ard,’ she answered, with 
a weary shake of the head. 

‘Have you given up selling 
flowers ?” 

‘*Tain’t the season for flowers,’ 
she answered ; ‘ wilets won’t be in 
for three months.’ 

He felt the difficulty of the task 
he had set himself. ‘ How do you 
live when there are no flowers ?” 

‘Any’ow; sometimes I sells 
matches ; I can’t tell you ’ow, and 
that’s a fact.’ 

‘But why don’t you work?’ he 
inquired, with a bold plunge. 

‘Work !’ she exclaimed. ‘What 
work? I don’t know nothin’. But 
I’ve been arksed that lots of times. 
A peeler told me that once, and 
when I arksed him to get me some 
work that I could do, he only 
larfed.’ 

‘ Suppose now,’ said Mr. Merry- 
whistle, ‘that I were to take you 
away from this place, and put you 
somewhere where you could learn 
dressmaking or needlework.’ 

She gave him a grateful and sur- 
prised look. ‘I don’t think it'd 
answer, sir. I knows lots o’ gals 
who tried to git a livin’ by needle- 
work, and couldn’t do it. I knows 
some as set up till two o'clock in 
the mornin’, and got up agin at 
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eight, and thencouldn’tearn enough 
to git a shoe to their foot. And they 
couldn’t always git work; they'd 
go for weeks and couldn’t git a 
stitch.’ 

‘Good heavens !’ exclaimed Mr. 
Merrywhistle, who was as ignorant 
as a child in such matters. ‘ What 
did they do then?’ 

Blade-o’-Grass laughed reckless- 
ly. ‘Do! what do you think? 
Beg, or——somethin’ else.’ 

He was pained by her manner, 
and said, ‘ My poor child, I have 
only come here out of kindness, 
and to try if I could do some good 
for you.’ 

‘I know, sir,’ she said gratefully ; 
‘you’ve always been kind to me 
as long as I can remember ; I don’t 
forget, sir. But there’s some things 
I know more about nor you do, 
sir. A gal can’t git a livin’ by 
needlework — leastways, a good 
many of ’em can’t. There was a 
woman livin’ in the next room: she 
worked ’er fingers to the bone, 
and couldn’t git enough to eat. 
Last winter was a reg’lar ’ard un; 
and then she lost her work, and 
couldn’t git another shop. She took 
to beggin’, and was ’ad up afore 
the beak. She was discharged with 
acaution, I’eerd. It wasa caution 
to her: she died o’ starvation in 
that there room ! 

Grieved and shocked, Mr. Merry- 
whistle was silent for a little while; 
but he brightened up presently. He 
was sincerely desirous to do some 
tangible good for Blade-o’-Grass. 
He thought of the situations held 
by Ruth and Mary in the Postal 
Telegraph Office. Suppose he was 
to take Blade-o’-Grass away from 
the contaminating influences by 
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which she was surrounded; give 
her decent clothes, and have her 
taught the system, so that she 
might be an eligible candidate. He 
could set some influence at work ; 
Mr. Silver would do his best, and 
there were others also whom he 
could induce to interest them- 
selves. He felt quite hopeful as 
he thought. He mooted the idea 
to Blade-o’-Grass. She listened in 
silence, and when she spoke, it was 
in a low voice, and with her face 
turned from him. 

‘I’ve see’d them gals, and I'd 
like to be one of ’em ; but——’ 

‘But what, Blade-o’-Grass? he 
asked kindly, almost tenderly; for 
there was a plaintiveness in her 
voice that deeply affected him. 

‘They must be able to read, 
mustn’t they ?” 

*O, yes ; they would be useless 
without that.’ 

‘ And they must be able to write, 
too. Where do you think / learnt 
to read and write? I don’t know 
one letter from another.’ 

Here was another difficulty, and 
a gigantic one; but it seemed as 
if each fresh obstacle only served 
to expand Mr. Merrywhistle’s be- 
nevolent heart. 

‘Why, then,’ he said cheerfully, 
‘ suppose we teach you to read and 
write. You'd learn quickly, I'll be 
bound.’ 

A sudden rush of tears came to 
her eyes, and she sat down on the 
floor, and sobbed, and rocked her- 
self to and fro. 

‘It’s too late!’ she cried. 
late !’ 

Too late! The very words used 
by Robert Truefit. They fell omi- 
nously on Mr. Merrywhistle’s ears. 


* Too 
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He asked for an explanation ; but 
he had to wait until the girl’s grief 
was spent, before he received an 
answer. She wiped her eyes in a 
manner that showed she was mad 
with herself for giving way to 
such emotion, and turned on her 
would-be benefactor almost defi- 
antly. 

‘Look ’ere,’ she said, in a hard 
cold voice, ‘all them gals are what 
you call respectable, ain’t they ?’ 

‘Yes, my child.’ 

‘Don’t call me your child; it 
‘urts me—O, it ’urts me! She was 
almost on the point of giving way 
again; but she set her teeth close, 
and shook herself like an angry 
dog, and so checked the spasms 
that rose to her throat. ‘They 
must show that they’re respectable, 
mustn’t they, or they couldn’t git 
the billet ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, then, I ain’t respectable, 
as you call it; ow can I be? A nice 
respectable gal /’d look, comin’ out 
of a orfice! Why, they’ve got nice 
warm clothes, every one of em, and 
muffs and tippets, and all that. 
I've see’d ’em, lots of times.’ 

‘But you can leave your past 
life behind you,’ urged Mr. Merry- 
whistle, overleaping all obstacles ; 
‘you can commence another life, 
and be like them.’ 

‘Be like them ! Ican’t be. It’s too 
late, I tell you. And I'll tell you 
somethin’ more,’ she added, slowly 
and very distinctly: ‘I wouldn’t 
leave Tom Beadle to be the best- 
dressed gal among ’em.’ 

‘Why? 

‘Why?’ she echoed, looking into 
his face with wonder. ‘Why! Tom 
Beadle's been the best friend I ever 


‘ad. He’s give me grub lots and 
lots o’ times. When I was a little kid, 
and didn’t know what was what; 
when the tiger was a-tearin’ my 
very inside out ; Tom Beadle’s come 
and took pityon me. No one else 
but ’im did take it. I should ‘ave 
starved a ’undred times, if it ’adn’t 
been for Tom. Why, it was ’im as 
set me up for a flower-gal, and ‘im 
as took me to the theaytre, and 
im as told me I should lick Poll 
Buttons into fits. And soI did, 
when I ’ad a nice dress on; they 
all said so. And there’s another 
reason, if you’d care to know. No, 
I won’t tell you. Ifyou arks about 
ere, I daresay you can find out, and 
if you wait a little while, you'll find 
out for yourself.” She stood up 
boldly before him, and said in a 
low passionate voice, ‘I love Tom, 
and Tom loves me! I wouldn’t 
leave ‘im for all the world. I'll 
stick to ’im and be true to ’im till 
I die.’ 

Here was an end to Mr. Merry- 
whistle’s benevolent intentions; he 
had nothing more to urge. The 
difficulties Blade-o’-Grass_ herself 
had put in the way seemed to him 
to render her social redemption 
almost impossible. Blade-o’-Grass 
saw trouble in his face, and said, 
as if he were the one who required 
pity: 

* Don’t take on, sir; it can’t be 
‘elped. Next to Tom, no one’s 
been so good to me as you've been. 
Perhaps I don’t understand things 
as you would like me to understand 
’em. ButI can’t ’elp it, sir.’ 

Mr. Merrywhistle rose to go. He 
took out his purse, and was about 
to offer Blade-o’-Grass money, when 
she said, in an imploring tone: 
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‘No, sir, not to-night ; it'll do me 
more good, if you don’t give me 
nothin’ to-night. I shall be sorry 
to myself afterwards, if I take it. 
And don’t believe, sir, that I ain’t 
grateful! Don’t believe it! 

‘I won't, my poor girl,’ said Mr. 
Merrywhistle huskily, putting his 
purse in his pocket. ‘I am sorry 
for all this. But, at all events, you 
can promise me that if you want a 
friend, you'll come to me. You 
know where | live.’ 

‘Yes, sir; and I'll promise you. 
When I don’t know which way to 
turn, I’ll come to you.’ 

He held out his hand, and she 
kissed it; and went down-stairs 
with him with the candle, to show 
him the way. He walked home 
with a very heavy feeling at his 
heart. ‘There’s something wrong 
somewhere,’ was his refrain. He 
was conscious that a great social 
problem was before him, but he 
could find no solution for it. In- 
deed, it could not be expected of 
him. He was ready enough (too 
ready, many said) with his six- 
pences and shillings when his heart 
was stirred, but he was not a poli- 
tician. 

When Blade-o’-Grass reéntered 
her cheerless room, she set the can- 
dle on the table, and began to cry. 
Her heart was very sore, and she 
was deeply moved at Mr. Merry- 
whistle’s goodness. She started to 
her feet, however, when she heard 
the sounds ofa well-known step on 
the stairs. Wiping her eyes hastily, 
she hurried into the passage with 
the candle. Tom Beadle smiled 
as he saw the light. He was a 
blackguard and a thief, but he 
loved Blade-o’-Grass. 
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‘T’ve got some trotters, old gal,’ 
he said, when they were in their 
room, ‘and ’arf-a-pint o’ gin. Why, 
I’m blessed if you ’aven’t been 
turnin’ on the waterworks agin.’ 

Her eyes glistened at the sight 
of the food. 

‘Look ’ere, old woman,’ said 
Tom Beadle, with his arm round 
her waist. ‘’Ere’s a slice o’ luck, 
eh? And he took out a purse, 
and emptied it on the table. A 
half-sovereign and about a dozen 
shillings rolled out. She handled 
the coins eagerly, but she did not 
ask him how he came by them. 


Half an hour later, Tom Beadle 
and Blade-o’-Grass, having finished 
their supper, were sitting before the 
fire, on which the girl had thrown 
the last shovelful of coals. In the 
earlier part of the night, she had 
been sparing of them; but when 
Tom came home rich, she made a 
bright blaze, and enjoyed the com- 
forting warmth. Tom sat on the 
only chair, and she on the ground, 
with her arm thrown over his knee. 
She was happy and comfortable, 
having had a good supper, and see- 
ing the certainty of being able 
to buy food for many days to 
come. Then she told him of Mr. 
Merrywhistle’s visit, but did not 
succeed in raising in him any grate- 
ful feeling. All that he saw was an 
attempt on the part of Mr. Merry- 
whistle to take Blade-o’-Grass away 
from him, and he was proportion- 
ately grateful to that gentleman. 

‘I’d ’ave punched ’is ’ead, if 
I'd been ’ere,’ was Tom’s com- 
mentary. 

‘No, Tom, you wouldn't,’ said 
Blade-o’-Grass earnestly. ‘ He only 
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come to try to do me some good, 
and he’s give me money lots 0’ 
times.’ 

‘ Hedidn’t give you any to-night,’ 
grumbled ‘Tom. 

‘He wanted to, but I wouldn’t 
take it; I couldn’t take it.’ 

‘Blessed if I don’t think you're 
growin’ soft, old woman ! Wouldn’t 
take his tin! 

‘Somethin’ come over me, Tom ; 
I don’t know what. But he’ll make 
it up to me another time.’ 

There was a soft dreaminess in 
her tone, as she lay looking into the 
fire with her head upon Tom’s 
knee, that disarmed him. He took 
a good drink of gin-and-water, and 
caressed her face with his hand. 
Just then the candle went out. 
Blade-o’-Grass placed her warm 
cheek upon Tom’s hand. They 
sat so in silence for some time. 
Tender fancies were in the fire 
even for Blade-o’-Grass. As she 
gazed she smiled happily, as she 
had done in her sleep. What did 
she see there? Good God! A 
baby’s face! So like herself, yet so 
much brighter, purer, that thrills of 
inefiable happiness and exquisite 
pain quivered through her. Eyes 
that looked at hers in wonder; 
laughing mouth waiting to be kissed. 
It raised its little hands to her, and 
held out its pretty arms; and she 
made a yearning movement to- 
wards it, and pressed her lips to 
Tom’s fingers, and kissed them 
softly, again and again, while the 
tears ran down her face. 

‘O, Tom? she whispered, ‘’ow 
I love you!’ 

What a rock for her to lean 
upon! What a harbour for her to 
take shelter in ! 
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She fell into a doze presently, 
and woke in terror. 

‘What’s the matter, old gal? 
asked Tom, himself nodding. 

And then she gasped, between 
her sobs, that she dreamt it was 
born with a tiger in its inside ! 





Hark! What was that? Heavy 
steps coming up-stairs. No shuf- 
fling ; measured, slow, and certain, 
as though they were bullets being 
lifted from stair to Tom 
started to his feet. Nearer and 
nearer came the sounds. 


stair. 


‘Give me the money, Blader- 
grass ; give me the money, or you 
might get into trouble too!’ He 
tore the money out of her pocket ; 
when he came in he had given it 
to her to keep house with. Then 
he cried, ‘ The purse! Where’s the 
purse? Throw it out on. the tiles 
—put it on the fire !’ 

‘I ’’aven’t got it, Tom,’ answered 
Blade-o’-Grass hurriedly, her knees 
knocking together with 
‘What’s up ?” 

‘The peelers! Don’t you ’ear 
‘em? Curse the light! why did 
it go out? If they see the purse, 
I’m done for !’ 

They groped about in the dark, 
but could not find it. For a mo- 
ment the steps halted outside the 
door. Then it opened, and the 
strong light from the policemen’s 
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bull’s-eye lamps was thrown upon 
the crorfching forms of Tom Beadle 
and Blade-o’-Grass. 

‘You're up late, Tom,’ said one 
of the policemen. 

‘Yes, said Tom doggedly, and 
with a pale face; ‘I was jist goin’ 
to bed.’ 

The policeman nodded careless- 
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ly, and kept his eye upon Tom, 
while his comrade searched about 
the room. 

‘Got any money, Tom?” 

‘What’s that to you?’ 

‘Come, come ; take it easy, my 
lad. You haven’t been long out, 
you know.’ 

‘And what o’ that? exclaimed 
Tom, beginning to gather courage, 
for the policeman’s search was 
almost at an end, and nothing was 
found. ‘You can’t take me up for 
not bein’ long out.’ 

‘But we can for this,’ said the 
second policeman, lifting a purse 
from the mantelshelf. ‘Is this 
yours, sir?” 

A man, who had been lingering 
by the door, came forward and 
looked at the purse by the light of 
the lamp. ‘ Yes, it is mine.’ 

‘ And is this the party ?—throw- 
ing the light full upon Tom Bea- 
dle’s face. He bore it boldly ; he 
knew well enough that the game 
was up. 

‘I can’t say; the purse was 
snatched out of my hand suddenly, 
and I didn’t see the face of the 
thief. I followed him, as I told 
you, and saw him run down this 
alley.’ 

‘And a nice hunt we've had! 
Been in a dozen houses, and only 
came to the right one at last. How 
much was in the purse, sir, did 
you say?’ 

‘ Twenty-three shillings—a half- 
sovereign, and the rest in silver.’ 

‘Now, Tom, turn out your 
pockets.’ 

Tom did so without hesitation. 
A half-sovereign and twelve shil- 
lings were placed on the table. 

‘Just the money, with a shilling 
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short. What have you been having 
for supper, Tom ?’ 

‘ Trotters.’ 

‘Ay; and what was in the 
bottle ?” 

‘ Gin, of course.’ 

‘ Trotters, fourpence ; gin, eight- 
pence. That’s how the other shil- 
ling’s gone, sir. Come along, Tom ; 
this'll be a longer job than the 
last.’ 

As Tom nodded sullenly, Blade- 
o’-Grass, who had listened to the 
conversation with a face like the 
face of death, sank to the ground 
ina swoon. The policemen’s hands 
were on Tom, and he struggled to 
get from them. 

‘Come, come, my lad,’ said 
one, shaking him roughly ; ‘ that’s 
no good, you know. Best go 
quietly.’ 

‘I want to go quietly,’ cried 
Tom, with a great swelling in his 
throat that almost choked his 
words ; ‘but don’t you see she’s 
fainted? Let me go to her fora 
minute. I hope I may drop down 
dead if I try to escape ! 

They loosened their hold, and 
he knelt by Blade-o’-Grass, and 
sprinkled her face with water. She 
opened her eyes, and threw her 
arms round his neck. 

‘O, Tom!’ she cried ; ‘I thought 
—thought , 

* Now, my girl,’ said the police- 
man, raising her to her feet in a 
not unkindly manner ; ‘it’s no use 
making a bother. Tom’s got to 
go, you know. It isn’t his first 
job.’ 

‘Good-bye, old gal,’ said Tom 
tenderly ; ‘they can’t prove any- 
thin’. They can’t lag me for 
pickin’ up a empty purse in the 
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street ; and as for the money, you 
know ’ow long I’ve ’ad that, don’t 
you ?” 

She nodded vacantly. 

‘That's well trumped-up, Tom,’ 
said the policeman ; ‘ but I don’t 
think it'll wash.’ 


Tom kissed Blade-o’-Grass, and 
marched outwith hiscaptors. When 
their steps had died away, Blade-o’- 
Grass shivered, and sank down be- 
fore the fire, but saw no pictures in 
it now to bring happy smiles to her 
face. 
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HELP THE POOR. 


Merry peals of bells herald the 
advent of a bright and happy day. 
Care is sent to the right-about by 
those upon whom it does not press 
too heavily ; and strangers, as they 
pass each other in the streets, are 
occasionally seen to smile amiably 
and cheerfully—a circumstance suf- 
ficiently rare in anxious suspicious 
London to be recorded and made 
a note of. But the great city would 
be filled with churls indeed, if, on 
one day during the year, the heart 
was not allowed to have free play. 
The atmosphere is brisk and clear, 
and the sun shine: through a white 
and frosty sky. Although the glories 
of spring and summer are slumber- 
ing in the earth, nature is at its 
best ; and, best thing of all to be 
able to say, human nature is more 
at its best than at any other time 
of the year. The houses are sweet 
and fresh, and smiles are on the 
faces and in the hearts of the dwell- 
ers therein. Men shake hands 
more heartily than is their usual 
custom, and voices have a merry 
ring in them, which it does one 
good to hear. It is an absolute 
fact, that many men and women to- 
day present themselves to each 
other unmasked. Natural kindli- 
ness is in the enjoyment ofa pretty 
fair monopoly, and charity and 
goodwill are preached in all the 
churches. One minister ends an 
eloquent exordium with ‘ God help 
the poor and the majority of his 
congregation whisper devoutly, ‘Be 
it so !—otherwise, ‘ Amen ! 

In the church where this is said 
are certain friends of ours whom, I 


hope, we have grown to respect : 
Mr. and Mrs. Silver with their 
flock, and Robert Truefit with his. 
Mr. Merrywhistle has brought Ro- 
bert Truefitand the Silvers together, 
to their mutual satisfaction ; and 
Robert has agreed to spend Christ- 
mas-day in Buttercup-square with 
his family—wife and four young 
ones. Thus it is that they are all 
in church together. They make a 
large party—fourteen in all, for Mr. 
Merrywhistle is with them—and 
there is not a sad heart among 
them. 

‘If I had been the minister 
preaching,’ says Robert Truefit to 
Mrs. Silver, as they come out of 
church, ‘I should not have ended 
my sermon with “ God help the 
poor !”’ 

‘With what then ? 

‘With “ Man, help the poor 
answers Robert Truefit gravely. 

Here Charley and Ruth come 
forward with a petition. They 
want permission to take a walk by 
themselves; they will be home 
within an hour. 

‘ Very well, my dears,’ says Mrs. 
Silver ; ‘don’t be longer, if you can 
help it.’ 

It is Ruth who has suggested the 
walk, and she has a purpose in view 
which Charley does not know of as 
yet. But Charley is happy enough 
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in his ignorance ; a walk on such a 
day with his heart's best treasure 
by his side is heaven to him. He 
is inclined to walk eastward, where 
glimpses of the country may be 
seen ; but she says, ‘ N», Charley, 
please ; you must come my way.’ 
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Perfectly contented is he to go her 
way, and they walk towards the 
City. 

‘You remember the day we went 
to the Exhibition, Charley ? 

What a question to ask him ! 
As if it has not been in his 
thoughts ever since, as if they have 
not talked of it, and lingered lov- 
ingly over the smallest incidents, 
dozens and dozens of times! But 
he answers simply, ‘ Yes, Ruth.’ 

‘And what occurred when we 
came back, Charley ? 

‘The poor girl do you mean, 
Ruth ?’ 

‘Yes, the poor girl—somuch like 
me !’ 

‘I remember.’ 

‘I have never forgotten her, 
Charley dear! I want to pass by 
the spot where we met her, and if 
I see her, I want to give her some- 
thing. I should dearly like to do 
so, to-day! Do you remember, 
Charley ?—when we saw her, she 
had not a bit of bread in the cup- 
board. Perhaps she has none to- 
day.’ 

‘Take my purse, 
us share together.’ 

*I shall tell her, 
it is half from you.’ 

‘Yes, my dear.’ 

But though they walk past the 
spot, and, retracing their steps, 
walk past it again and again, and 
although Ruth looks wistfully about 
her, she sees nothing of Blade-o’- 
Grass. They walk homewards, Char- 
ley very thoughtful, Ruth very sad. 

‘Come, Ruth,’ says Charley pre- 
sently, ‘we must not be unhappy 
to-day. Letus hope that the poor 
girl is provided for ; indeed, it is 
most reasonable to believe so.’ 


Ruth, and let 


Charley, that 


‘I hope so, Charley, with all my 
heart.’ 

‘What you hope with all your 
heart, dear Ruth, is sure to be good 
and true. Is there anything else 
you hope with all your heart ? 

There is a tender significance 
in his tone, and she glances at him 
shyly and modestly, but does not 
answer. 

‘You can make this happy day 
even happier than it is, Ruth ; you 
can make it the happiest remem- 
brance of my life if you will say 
Yes to something ! 

Her voice trembles slightly as 
she asks, ‘To what, Charley ? 

‘Let me tell our dear parents 
how I love you. Let me ask them 
to give you to me. Is it Yes, Ruth 
dear ?” 

‘Yes, dear Charley.’ But so 
softly, so tenderly whispered, that 
only ears attuned as his were could 
have heard the words. 

Presently, 

‘And a, you love me with all 
your heart, Ruth ?’ 

‘With all my heart, Charley.’ 

O, happiest of happy days! 
Ring out, sweet bells! A tenderer 
music is in your notes than they 
have ever yet been charged with ! 


It is twilight, and all the elderly 
people are in the parlour in Butter- 
cup-square. The children are in 
another room, engaged in mysteri- 
ous preparation. 

‘I think we shall have snowsoon,’ 
says Mr. Merrywhistle. 

‘I’m glad of it,’ says Robert True- 
fit. ‘Something seems to me want- 
ing in Christmas, when there is no 
snow. When it snows, the atmo- 


sphere between heaven and earth 
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is bridged by the purity of the 
happy time.’ 

Mrs. Silver is pleased by the re- 
mark ; the firelight’s soft glow is 
on her face. Charley enters, and 
bends over her chair. 

‘My dear mother,’ he whispers. 

She knows in an instant by the 
tremor in his voice what he is about 
to say. She draws him to her, so 
that the firelight falls on his face 
as well as on hers. 

‘Is it about Ruth? she asks 
softly. 

‘Yes, yes,’ he answers in a tone 
of eager wonder. ‘ How did you 
know?” 

She smiles sweetly on him. 

‘I have known it for a long time, 
Charley. Have you spoken to 
her ?” 

‘Yes; and this is the happiest 
day I have ever known. O, mo- 
ther, she loves me! She gave me 
permission to ask you for her.’ 

Mrs. Silver calls her husband to 
her side. 

‘Charley has come to ask for 
Ruth, my dear.’ 

‘I am glad of it. 
Ruth? 

‘I will bring her,’ says Charley, 
trembling with happiness. 

‘Did I not tell you, my dear?’ 
Mrs. Silver asks of her husband. 

‘It is a happy Christmas, in- 
deed,’ he answers. 

Ruth is glad that it is dark when 
she enters the room. Mrs. Silver 
folds the girl in her arms. 

‘My darling child! And this 
wonderful news is really true ?’ 

‘Yes, my dearest mother,’ kiss- 
ing Mrs. Silver's neck, and cry- 
ing. 

‘What are you people conspiring 
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together about?’ asks Mr. Merry- 
whistle, from the window. 

‘Come here, and join the con- 
spirators,’ says Mrs. Silver. ‘Our 
plots will fail, without your assist- 
ance and consent.’ 

Mr. Merrywhistle joins the party 
by the fire, and Robert Truefit 
steals quietly out of the room. 

‘It is eighteen years this Christ- 
mas,’ says Mrs. Silver, ‘since Ruth 
was given tous. She has been a 
comfort and a blessing to us, and 
will continue to be, I am sure.’ 
Ruth sinks on her knees, and hides 
her face in Mrs. Silver’s lap. This 
true woman lays her hand on Ruth’s 
head, and continues: ‘It is time 
that Ruth should know who is her 
real benefactor.’ 

‘Nay, my dear madam,’ expos- 
tulates Mr. Merrywhistle, blushing 
like a girl. 

‘ My dear friend,’ says Mrs. Sil- 
ver, ‘it is necessary. A great 
change will soon take place in 
Ruth’s life, and your sanction 
must be given.—Ruth, my dear, 
look up. Before you were born, 
this friend—whom we all love and 
honour—came to me, and asked 
to be allowed to contribute out of 
his means towards the support of 
our next child. You can under- 
stand with what joy his offer was 
accepted. Shortly afterwards, my 
dear—eighteen years ago this day 
—you came to us, and completed 
our happy circle. You see before 
you your benefactor—your father 
—to whom you owe everything ; 
for all the expense of your training 
and education has been borne by 
him. It is right that you and Char- 
ley should know this. And, Char- 
ley, as—but for this our dearest 
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friend—the happiness which has 
fallen upon you could not have 
been yours, it is of him you must 
ask for Ruth.’ 

‘Sir—’ says Charley, advancing 
towards Mr. Merrywhistle. 

‘Not another word,’ cries Mr. 
Merrywhistle, with Ruth in his 
arms; ‘not another word about 
me, or I'll go and spend my Christ- 
mas-eve elsewhere. If, as Mrs. Sil- 
ver says, my consent is necessary, 
I give you Ruth with all my heart.’ 
—He kisses Ruth, and says: ‘A 
happy future is before you, child- 
ren. No need for me to tell you 
where your chief love and duty lie 
—no need for me to remind you 
to whose parental care and good 
example you owe all your happi- 
ness. To me, an old man, without 
kith or kin, their friendship and 
love have been priceless; they 
have brightened my life. It comes 
upon me now to say, my dear girl 
and boy, that once — ah, how 
many years ago!—such a prize 
as the love which animates you 
seemed to be within my reach ; 
but it slipped from me, and I am 
an old man now, waiting to hear 
my name called. Cling to your 
love, my dears; keep it in your 
hearts as a sacred thing; let it 
show itself daily in your actions to- 
wards each other: it will sweeten 
your winter when you are as old 
as I am, and everything shall be 
as bright and fresh to you then as 
in this your spring-time, when all 
the future before you seems car- 
peted with flowers. Ruth, my 
child, God bless you! Charley, I 
am proud of you! Let your aim be 
to live a good life.’ 

Mrs. Silver kisses the good old 
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man, and they sit round the fire 
undisturbed ; for it appears to be 
understood in the house, that the 
parlour must not be invaded until 
permission is given. It is settled 
that Charley and Ruth shall wait 
for twelve months; that Charley 
shall be very saving; that Ruth 
shall leave her situation, and keep 
house for the family, so that she 
shall enter her own home compe- 
tent to fulfil the duties of a wife. 
But, indeed, this last clause is 
scarcely necessary; for all Mrs. 
Silver’s girls have been carefully 
instructed in those domestic du- 
ties, without a knowledge of which 
no woman can be a proper help- 
mate to the man to whom she gives 
her love. 

The shadows thicken, and the 
snow begins to fall. There is peace 
without, and love within. Mrs. 
Silver, as she watches the soft 
snowflakes, thinks that it will be 
just such a night as that on which, 
eighteen years ago, she and her 
husband brought Ruth home from 
Stoney-alley. She recalls every cir- 
cumstance of her interview with 
the landlady, and hears again the 
pitiful story of the motherless babe. 
Then she looks down upon the 
pure happy face of Ruth, and her 
heart is filled with gratitude to 
God. 


And Ruth's twin sister, Blade-o’- 
Grass ? 

She was sitting in the same 
miserable attic from which Tom 
Beadle was taken to prison. He 
was not in prison now, having 
escaped just punishment by (for 
him) a lucky chance. When Tom 
was brought before the magistrate, 
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he told his trumped-up story glibiy : 
he had picked up the empty purse 
in the street, and the money was 
the result of his own earnings. 
When asked how he had earned 
it, he declined to say; and he ad- 
vanced an artful argument. The 
policeman had reckoned up the 
money which the man who had 
lost the purse said it contained— 
twenty-three shillings. Twenty-two 
shillings were found in Tom’s 
pocket, and the other shilling was 
spent, according to the policeman’s 
version, in trotters and gin. Not 
another penny, in addition to the 
twenty-two shillings, was discover- 
ed in the room. Now, said Tom, 
it wasn’t likely that he would be 
without a penny in his pocket, and 
the fact that he had just the sum 
the purse had contained was simply 
a coincidence. He argued that it 
would be much clearer against him 
if a few coppers more than the 
actual money lost had been found. 
Of course this defence was received 
with derision by the police, and 
with discredit by the magistrate. 
But it happened that the prosecu- 
tor was too unwell to attend on 
the morning that Tom made his 
appearance in the police court, 
and he was remanded for a week. 
Before the week passed by, the 
prosecutor died, and Tom was set 
free. Blade-o’-Grass was overjoyed; 
it was like a reprieve from death to 
her. But the police were angry at 
Tom’s escape, and kept so sharp 
a watch on him, that he found it 
more than ever difficult to live. I 
am not pleading Tom’s cause, nor 
bespeaking compassion for him; I 
am simply relating certain facts in 
connection with him. When Christ- 


mas came, things were at their very 
worst. They had no Christmas 
dinner, and Tom was prowling 
about in search of prey. 

On the night before Christmas 
Blade-o’-Grass listened to the merry 
bells with somewhat of bitterness in 
her soul. Everything about her was 
so dreary, the prospect of obtaining 
food was so faint, that the sound 
of the bells came to her ears mock- 
ingly. What she would have done 
but for her one comfort and joy, it 
is difficult to say. 

Her one comfort and joy! ¥és, 
she had a baby now, as pretty a 
little thing as ever was seen. All 
her thought, all her anxiety, was 
for her child. Blade-o’-Grass pos- 
sessed the same tenderness of na- 
ture that had been so developed 
in Ruth as to make her a pride of 
womanhood. How proud Blade- 
o’-Grass was of her baby! How 
she wondered, and cried, and laugh- 
ed over it! As she uncovered its 
pretty dimpled face, and gazed at 
it in worship, all the bitterness of 
her soul at the merry sound of the 
bells faded away, and for a little 
while she was happy. She talked 
to the babe, and, bidding it listen 
to the bells, imitated the glad 
sound with her voice, until the 
child’s face was rippled with smiles. 
But the hard realities of her posi- 
tion were too pressing for her to 
be able to forget them for more 
than a few minutes. Tom had not 
been home since the morning, and 
she had had but little food during 
the day. Not for herself did she 
care; but her baby must be fed. 
If she did not eat and drink, how 
could she give milk to her child? 
‘I'll go and arks Jimmy Wirtue for 





